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PREFACE 


This book has been written at the request of the Old 
^ ” Timers’ Association of Southern Alberta, a body which in¬ 
cludes most of the surviving pioneers of that district. Having 
r collected reminiscences from as many of its members as 
' could be induced to write, the Association entrusted me with 
the task of producing the book. As these documents were 
for the most part personal stories, which dealt with particu¬ 
lar aspects of pioneer life in the west, it seemed impossible 
to .arrange, them in such a way as to present a complete 
view’-of the sUbje^f just as it is difficult to base an accurate 
description of the course of a battle upon the impressions 
of a number of individual soldiers. On the whole, therefore, 
it seemed advisable to draw upon all available material in 
the preparation of the book, and to use the Old Timers’ 
reminiscences wherever possible. “ 

The Bristol Colston Research Society by its generous 
grants has facilitated: my investigations. I gratefully ac¬ 
knowledge the help I have received from the officials of the 
Canadian Archives at Ottawa, Mr. J. A. Jaffray,. Provincial 
Librarian at Edmonton, the Honourable J. H. King, 
Canadian Minister of Health, Cotnmissioner Starnes of 
the Royal Canadian Mounted Police, the Honourable J. H. 
Greenfield, Agent-General for Alberta, and Mr. C. C. Cole- 
> man. President of the Canadian Pacific Railway, Western 
Section. Mr. G. Home of Winchester very kindly,read my 
manuscript through for me and made many valuable sug- ‘ 
gestions, for which I wish to thank'him. I am indebted to 
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my colleagui^‘Wr.rw 5 W-. W.-Jervis, Reader in Geography in 
the<IJ:niversity of Bristol, and to his pupil, Mr. J. S. Stephens, 
whd prepared the maps for me. I am particularly grateful 
to Mr. Harold Riley, Secretary of the Old-Timers’ Associa¬ 
tion, for the great consideration he has shown me, and for 
the readiness with which he has always responded to my 
innumerable .queries, letters and cables. Lastly, 1 wish to 
thank my friend Mn^'C. Jones, Miss P. M. Ridd and my 
Wife, without whose help this book'could not-have been 
written. 

C. M. MacInnes 

University of Bristol, 

April 1930. 
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CHAPTER I 


THE LAND AND THE PEOPLE 

“The' Great Lone Land is no sensational name. The North- 
West fulfils at the present time every essential of that title. 
There is no other habitable part of the globe where loneliness 
can be said to live more thoroughly. One may wander five 
hundred miles in a direct line without seeing a human being 
or an animal larger than a wolf. And if vastness of plain 
and magnitude of lakes, mountain and river can ipark a 
> land as.^great,,.then no region possesses a‘-higher^claim to- 
that distinction:” ^ So wrote Captain. Butler in 1872 after his 
- memorable visit to the Canadian North-West, and of all the 
vast regions he referred to, there was no part more lonely or 
remote than what is now known as Southern Alberta. 

In' spite of the honour done to, the country by being ndmed 
after a royal princess, it is difficult not to feel that .some 
more suitable appellation could have been discovered. There 
are many picturesque Indian names ^hich would all have 
been more appropriate, but Alberta the country was called 
by Lord, Lome and Alberta- it mustyemain. This 'book is 
concerned only with that portion of the present . province 
which stretches,from the Red Deer River to-the forty-ninth 
parallel, and more particularly, the country south of the 
main line of the Canadian Pacific Railway. Southern Alberta 
is a high plateau which slopes upwards from an altitude of 
2,181 feet at Medicine Hat to 4,534 feefat Banff. It is a land 

’ * Butler, The Great Lon^.J:and, Preface. 
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of open prairie and rolling hills, which increase in size as 
the traveller proceeds westward to the Rocky Mountains. 
Witn the exception of the Milk River district in the south, 
which is part of the Missouri system, the whole country is 
drailied by the South Saskatchewan and its many tribu- 
■ taries. As a rule the rivers run in deep valleys, far below 
the open prairie. Early explorers were one and all impressed 
with the beauty of the Bow River district and the foothill 
region generally. One writer spoke of it as the future garden 
of Canada, magnificent in scenery, rich in soil, and enjoying 
a climate having a winter temperature fifteen degrees higher 
thaln the western parts of the Province of Ontario. Grant, 
in speaking of the whole North-West, says “It is a fair land, 
rich in furs and fish, in treasures of the forest, the field and 


the mine; seamed by navigable rivers, interlaced by numerous 
creeks and beautiful with a thousand' lakes; Broken by 
s\yelling uplands, wooded hillsides and bold ridges. The air 
is (pure, dry and bracing all the year round; giving promise 
of health and strength of body and length of days.”^ 

With the exception of the foothill region, the climate of 
S(3uthern Alberta is dry. In the zone technically described 
as arid, that is the district in the vicinity of Medicine Hat, 
the average annual rainfall is about 13 inches. In the 
semi-dry belt which includes the rest of Southern Alberta 
except the foothill area, the average is about 15-75 inches, 
wlfile Pincher Creek reaches about 17-85. When it is re¬ 
membered that the average rainfall for the whole of Great 
Britain is about 40 inched, the comparative dryness of 
Southern Alberta will be realised. Considerable variations 
in precipitation, however, occur from time to time, particu¬ 
larly in the semi-dry and dry zones. Although the average 
for Calgary is about 17 inches, it has been as low as 7-9 
inches and as high as 34-1. 


* Grant, Ocean to 


Ocean, pp. 204-5. 



The length of the frost-free period varies from a hundred 
and twenty-two days at Medicine Hat and a hundred and 
two at Lethbridge and Macleod, to eighty-seven'^at Calgary. 
During this period the mean temperatures of these places 
are: Medicine Hat 65-6 degrees, Lethbridge 62-8, Macleod 
61-4 and Calgary 58-4, which makes Southern Alberta 
slightly warmer than Great Britain, whose mean July tem¬ 
perature is about 60. A mean summer temperature of 57-5 
degrees, provided that it continues for two months, is sufficient 
for plant growth. But while the average summer temperature 
of Southern Alberta is slightly higher than that of Great 
Britain, its average winter temperature of 17 degrees from 
fiecember 'to March contrasted with 40 degrees, the mean 
January te^erature of Great Britain, is definitely.lower. 

A feature of Southern Alberta as characteristic as its 
clear, bright weather and rolling prairie, is its winds. The 
Chinooks are warm, dry west winds, which occur both in 
summer and winter. The summer Chinooks frequently re¬ 
sult in excessive evaporation and soil drifting, particularly 
in the south-east, and it is this fact that has made that part 
of the prairie less well adapted for crop production than the 
west and north. Winter Chinooks frequently lead to a rise 
in temperature of 60 degrees in the course of a few hours, 
and it was the existence of this pheqomenon which in former 
days made the Bow RiveA district a favourite Jiaunt of the 
bison, and in later times ^e seat of a flourishing >ranching 
industry. Thanks' to this wihd the wihters are rarely severe, 
the ground is seldom covered by more than a few inches of 
snow and sometimes scarcely at all. The Chinook resembles 
the Swiss fohn and results from the same cause. “Under 
the prevailing pressure distribution the air of the Chinook 
is forced to descend rapidly from the mountain tops to the 
lowlands. In doing so, it is warmed dynamically and its 
•capacity for water vapour increased so that it becomes rela- 
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lively dryer. Free air observations have shown that the tem¬ 
perature aloft is even higher than that at the surface. When 
the air of the Chinook has first ascended the western slopes 
of the mountains before descending on the leeward side, an 
additional source of warming is available through the libera¬ 
tion of latent heat in the process of the condensation of 
water vapour into rain or snow on the windward slopes.”^ 

In velocity it varies from a gentle breeze to a gale ; it may 
come in short gusts or blow steadily for several hours. It 
may last for three or four days, and while it is on, the weather 
in comparison with the preceding cold wea'Sier seems like 
summer. In an incredibly short time the plains covered in 
deep snow become perfectly bare and the roads dry and hard. 
“The Chinook is an ever-welcome guest whose coming is in¬ 
dicative of good, and whose absence would be a momentous 
evil.”^ 

The soil of the country is mainly sandy in the south-east 
and a deep rich loam in the foothill area. Owing to the com¬ 
paratively light rainfall, the characteristic natural growth 
is short grass. It has been estimated that upwards of forty- 
six of the ninety-six varieties that are to be found on this 
part of the prairie make excellent hay. These short prairie 
grasses are not only nutritious, but, owing to the nature of 
the climate, cure as they stand in the sun and dry winds of ^ 
the autumn, so that in the winter, under a very thin blanket 
of snow, the country is one vast hayfield. It was this fact, 
together with the abundant shelter to be found in the in¬ 
numerable coulees and river bottoms and the plentiful 
supply of good fresh water in all seasons, that made it a 
ranchers’ paradise. 

Originally the country was well stocked with game. While ’ 
the bison was the typical animal, elk, moose, deer and beaver 

^ Ward, The Climates of the United States, p. 415. 

* Ibid.'p. ^16. 
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were also to be found, not to mention ubiquitous wolves, 
coyotes and gophers. As late as 1875, when the police came 
in sight of the place where Calgary now stands, they saw' a 
beaver dam in full working order. Wild geese and ducks ■ 
also abound in large numbers, as well as prairie chicken and 
. other wild fowl, and a certain amount of fish is to be found in 
the various streams. 

It has been estimated that Alberta contains about 15 
per cent of the coal deposits of the world, or 87 per cent of 
those in Canada. The southern half of the province is under¬ 
lain by one or more coal formations, varying in quality from 
not particularly good lignite out on the plains, to good 
anthracite on the eastern slopes of the Rockies. Small quanti¬ 
ties of gold have also been found from time to time, but very 
little iron. Natural gas occurs in considerable quantities, 
particularly in the south-east where it is dry, and has been 
used for heating and lighting. 

When first visited by white men. Southern Alberta was 
the country of the great Blackfoot confederation, reputed to 
be the most powerful Indian group on the Canadian plains, 
and the fiercest warriors on the continent. “At war with their 
hereditary enemies the Crees, upon their northern and 
easterm boundaries, at war with Kootenais and Flathead 
tribes on south and west, at war with Assiniboines on the 
south-east and north-west, carrying on predatory expedi¬ 
tions against the Americans on the Missouri, this Blackfoot 
nation forms a people of whom it may truly be said that 
they are against every man and every man is against th6m.”^ 
Like the white 'men, the Blackfeet were themselves immi¬ 
grants, as,they were the advance guard of the Algonquin 
...moveihent west from the Red River. At its greatest extent 
their territory embraced the huge area stretching from the 
North Saskatchewan to the southern headwaters of the^ 
^ Butler’s Report, quoted in Butler, The Great Lone Land,-g^Gf^ 
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Missouri, and from the Rocky Mountains on the west to 
the losth longitude on the east. They were commonly known 
as the Siksika from the Sik Sinam, "black”, and ka, the 
root, oqkatsh, "foot”. According to some authorities this 
referred to the discolouring of their moccasins by prairie 
fires,^ while others believe that the name denoted the black 
painted moccasins worn by them in common with the 
Pawnees, Sihasapa and other tribes. The Blackfoot con¬ 
federation was composed of the Blackfeet proper, who 
appear to have been the original nucleus, the Bloods and 
the Piegan, and they were in alliance with the Sarsi, and 
generally on friendly terms with the Wood Assiniboines or 
the Stonies who lived in the mountains along the head- 
waters of the Saskatchewan. They had no fixed abode, but 
followed the buffalo about from place to place, and, accord- : 
ing to the Handbook of the Indians of Canada, they had no 
pottery, but Cocking definitely states that they had. Except 
for a certain species of tobacco. which they sowed and 
gathered, and camas root which they gathered in the foot¬ 
hills, they had no agriculture. 

When Hendry visited them in 1754, he found them 
already in possession of the horse. Thompson, some thirty- 
years later, gathered from conversations he held with the 
old chief Saukhamapee, that the Piegan first obtained this 
animal during the second or third decade of the eighteenth 
century'from their traditional enemies t 3 ie Snakes, who lived 
on the other side of the mountains. f 

The Blackfeet, Bloods and Piegan each had their emotiye__^ 
chiefs, their separate dances and councils. Each tribe was 
divided up into a number of bands, and there were among 
them, in addition, various military and fraternal organisa¬ 
tions, "Iqunuhkahsti or All Comrades”, as among other 
plains tribes. There were also many secret societies to which '' 

\ Handbook of the Indians of Canada, pp. 426-7. 
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women as well as men might belong. In addition to the Sun 
Dance there were other dances of a social, military or 
religious nature. They had their sacred “bundles” round 
which centred some ritual, and each adult had also his own 
personal “medicine”. 

The Sarsi,^ from Su arsi, “not good”, belonged to the 
eastern Athabascan family. In the remote past they had 
wandered south to the plains country and in the course of 
years, while still retaining their distinctive language, ac¬ 
quired some of .the characteristics of the prairie Indians and 
entered into a loose alliance with the Blackfoot confederacy. 
According to one tradition a quarrel broke out among the 
members of the original tribe, one part of it coming south 
and these were the Sarsi. The explanation which they them¬ 
selves gave was that on a certain' occasion, when the tribe 
was crossing a lake, a boy seized a torn protruding thro'ugh 
the ice and when the horn was struck the ice broke. Those 
who had not yet arrived on the spot remained in the north, 
those who had already crossed became the Sarsi, while those 
engulfed in the lake were turned into mythical water beings. 
The general view seems to be that the Sarsi were not so 
fine a race as the Blackfeet, less communicative and less 
intelligent. 

Like their allies the Blackfeet, the Sarsi were polygamous, 
and each brave was allowed to have from two to five wives, 
or more if required. So long as he returned the presents or 
their equivalents to the original donors> together with his 
wives, he could divorce them at pleasure. Girls were often 
betrothed at ten years of age and married at fourteen, and 
after betrothal they were never supposed to look a man in 
the face before marriage. Apparently the very much over¬ 
worked mother-in-law myth was understood among them, 

^ “Sarsi” is the spelling adopted in the Handbook of the Indians of Canada. 
Other alternative spellings are “Sarcee”. or “Sarcees”. 
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for a Jaw required that a man must never meet his mother- 
in-law and if, by chance, he happened to touch her, which 
seems- rather a weak word for the idea implied, he must at 
once give- her a present. Their physicians were mostly 
women; whose methods were similar to those of the other 
tribes. When called in they heated a stone in the fire, and 
having touched it with one of their fingers, placed that 
particular hnger on the patient’s body. Having discovered 
the seat'of ^the ailment, the doctor then proceeded to suck 
the afflicted part and to spit the disease out on the ground. 
All this was accompanied by much drum beating and shak¬ 
ing of rattles. 

The Sarsi also made use of the vapour bath. This con¬ 
sisted of a small hut made of bent green saplings covered 
with buffalo skins, or in later times, blankets. Inside were 
red-hot stones, over which-the patient pojired cold water, _ 
which was passed into him by his friends. Sometimes in the 
dead of winter, when thoroughly heated, the bather would 
rush out and plunge into a near-by stream often with fatal 
results. 

These Indians were fortunate in the first two white men 
who came among them to describe' th^uii_ _and their manner 
of life. Anthony Hendry was a man^hose dangerous life 
and bold spirit enabled him to appreciate the sterling quali¬ 
ties of these savages. David Thompson, in many ways the 
greatest of all the explorers of the Far West, and certainly 
the most attractive of all of them in character, was a very 
different type. He devotes two chapters in his Journals to 
these Indians, and as he was among the first to see them 
totally uninfluenced by the white man and was, moreover, 
himself a person of broad sympathies and deep insight, his 
account, though it may not be all that the professional 
anthropologist might require, remains for the layman about 
the best description of them that has ever been given. 
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Indian warfare was apparently not nearly so deadly before 
the white man arrived as it became when the natives were 
armed with guns. A typical warrior’s equipment consisted 
of a bow of larch which reached to the chin, a quiver of fifty 
arrows and a lance tipped with iron or stone. The brave 
also carried an axe and, if he had one, a knife. The two 
opposing forces squatted down behind their shields and 
spent the day in trying to pick off their enemies. “On 
both sides several were wounded, but none lay on the 
ground; and night put an end to the battle, without a 
y'" scalp being taken on either side*, and in those days such 
was the result, unless one party was more numerous than 
the other.’ 

The war chief frequently showed considerable military 
talent and knowledge of tactics, and the battle was con¬ 
ducted according to a well thought-out plan which he„ 
modified as the exigencies of the combat demanded. Thus 
for example, when Thompson’s friend who had guns, 
assisted the Piegan, the war chief, having first terrified their 
enemies the Snakes by a volley from the ten guns of his 
allies, proceeded to distribute them up and down the line, 
so as to make the enemy believe that his whole force was 
equally well armed. 

At the time of this battle, about 1730, the Blackfeet were 
very much in fear of the Snakes, because the latter were 
mounted and could ride down the Piegan. It was shortly 
after this that they first obtained horses from the Snake 
Indians and not, as was formerly believed, from the Indians 
to the south of them. “We were anxious to see a horse of 
which we had heard so much. At last, as the leaves were 
falling, we heard that one was killed by an arrow shot into 
his belly, but the Snake Indian that rode him got away; 
numbers of us. went to see him, and we all admired him; he 
^ Thompson’s Narrative, ed. Tyrrell, p; 329. 
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put us in mind of a Stag that had lost his horns, and we did 
not know what name to give him. But as he was'i^slave to 
man, like the^dog, which carried out things, he was named 
the Big Dog.”^ 

The Piegan, who were a frontier people, led an even more 
precarious life than the other tribes. From boyhood they were 
taught the use of arihs and to be good warriors. Although 
they had no hard work to do, their life of hardship and 
danger rendered them more moral than other peoples, and 
many of them, according to Thompson, had a chivalrous 
bearing ready for any enterprise. Their political organisa¬ 
tion was simple and effective. Government was in the hands 
of their civil chief and the elders. While the chieftainship was 
usually elective, the civil chiefs, like the kings of Wessex, 
were apparently drawn mainly from one family. The insignia 
of office were “the backs of two fine Otter skins covered with 
mother of pearl, which from behind his neck hung down his 
breast to below the belt”.^ This chief presided^t all councils 
except those of war and, by means of scouts, kept himself 
informed about the movement of the buffalo. The news thus 
collected he distributed to the camp after sunset, by walking 
about among the tents to proclaim it in a loud voice, with 
such comrnents as he thought necessary. The civil chief of 
the Piegan, at the time of Thompson’s visit, was very fluent 
and much admired for his eloquence but not for his prin¬ 
ciples, as his advice was not always wise, often being too 
violent and more likely to produce quarrels than to allay 
them. 

The conduct of all military affairs was entirely in the hands 
of the war chief, who in Thompson’s time was Kootehae 
Appe (Kootenay Man), a huge warrior standing 6 feet 6 
inches in height. This man’s word was sacred and he was 
universally respected and loved by the tribe.. He always 

'p. 334. • * /^8</.p.346; 
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camped at least one day’s journey nearer to the Snakes than 
any other. Among the Piegan, as among more developed 
races, the relations between the civil and military authorities 
were not always harmonious. Kootenae Appe “looked on the 
civil Chief with indifference as a garrulous old man, more fit 
for talking thdn anything else, and they rarely camped to¬ 
gether”. “The Peegans”, wrote Thompson, “are a fine race 
of men, tall and muscular,'with manly features and intelli¬ 
gent countenances, the eye large, black and piercing, the 
nose full and generally straight,, the teeth regular and white, 
the hair long, straight and black”.^ Thompson believed that 
the stoicism of the Indians was more apparent than real. 
They were trained to act in' public, particularly in the pres¬ 
ence of their enemies, as if nothing affected them, ^ but in 
private he found them much the same as other men. Many 
of the young men were great dandies, and sometimes it took 
as much as an hour to paint their faces “with white, red, 
green, blue and yellow, or part of these colours, with their 
looking-glasses and advising one another how to lay on the 
different colours in stripes, circles, dots and other fancies; 
then stand for part of the day in some place of the camp to- 
be admired by the women”.^ But aften marriage there was 
no more painting except in red or yellow ochre. As there, 
were few ornaments in the country they contented themselves 
with bears’ claws and deer’s teeth strung together and hung 
round the neck, and later on with beads and other baubles 
supplied them by the traders. 

Tn speaking of the appearance of the women, Thompson 
showed himself to be more broadminded than Alexander 
Henry the Younger and many other traders, who found them 
repulsive. “On the first arrival of a stranger in a camp, who 
has never seen them, he may'not find the young women so 
handsome as he could wish, for there is a line of beauty in 
1 Ibid. P.-347- ' “ Lbid. p. 349. 
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women which is somewhat different in every, people and 
nation, but where, if the features are regular, we soon get 
habituated.”^ 

The dress of the women was .made of antelope skins, 
“fastened over the .-shoulders, belted round the waist and 
descends to their ankles,.or to'tlie ground”, while that of the 
men consisted-ofaTpair of long leggings (frequently trimmed 
^with'huihan hair-) which came to the ground and would reach 
to the breast, and “secured by a belt, over which the rest 
hangs down. Some few wear a shirt of dressed leather, and 
both sexes wrap a Bis,on robe round them.”^ They were an 
§rect, graceful people who, with their arms folded under 
their robes seemed to glide oVer the prairie, in complete 
contrast to the awkward, slouching walk of the white 
man. A . _ 

“ Marriages were commonly arranged by the female rela¬ 
tives of the young peqple, the usual age for/women being” 
sixteen and for the men twenty-two. Among all the Plains 
Indians adultery was punished with death. Sometimes young 
women who had been promised by their {parents to be the 
fourth or fifth wife of some elderly man, eloped with their 
lovers. Provided they managed to escape it was often possible 
to arrange the affair amicably, but more often they were cap¬ 
tured, and this usually meant death for the man, and for the' 
woman the cutting off of her nose, a fate to which death was 
frequently regarded as being preferable. ' 

.-Like the early English these Indians had a'system of 
wergilds. The theft of a woman or a horse or any other 
article of value, could often be atoned for, on the payment of 
a recognis'ed amount according to the character of the crime. 
Their attitude to adultery was based not upon moral or re¬ 
ligious considerations. But upon those of property, “as the 
best gift that Providence has given to them is to be their 
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wives and mothers of their families; and without whom they, 
cannot live.”^ ^ 

Above all other things the Indians hated avarice, which 
was only natural co'nsidering the precarious nature of-their 
life. The ,sick and the wounded were always supplied, laut 
being proud and haughty in nature, no Indian would ever 
make his wants known. An insult offered iri public, no matter 
how triyial, was unforgiveable, and Thompson mentions the 
the case of a woman whom her husband, in sl fit' oT annoy¬ 
ance, had struck lightly with his whip. Coming out of her 
tent and standing before him she said:-“You have before all 
these disgraced me; .you shall never, do it again”, and draw¬ 
ing a sharp-pointed knife she plunged it into her heart, and 
fell dead.* 

Strict discipline was maintained in camp by young men, 
who were under a special sub-chief and whom Thompson 
calls soldiers. They enforced the orders of the chiefs in camp 
and prevented any person from going to hunt 'the bison 
before the herd came ! near enough to be hunted by all, 
and^ those guilty of disobedience in this respect were de¬ 
prived of their spoils, which were distributed throughout the 
camp. ' I /'. 

The Blackfeet, like;;the Germans described by Tacitus, 
were inveterate gamblers. But as it was too .dangerous for 
parties of braves to play against each other, the games' were 
always between individuals who, however, on some occasions 
represented groups. They betted on competition between 
their horses in Jiunting, and they also played k game with a 
jing and two.arrows, jand “another game is small pieces of 
wood of different shapes, which are placed in a bowl and 
then [thrown] up a little way and'caught in the bowl, and 
according as they the game is won or lost”.* 

• . Their favourite game, however, was a rudimentary kind 


/itW.p.353. j ‘/itLp.356. ' ^/iza'. p. 359. 
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of “Jenkin’s up” which Thompson thus describes. ,‘‘The 
Game to which all the Indians of the Plains are most addicted, 
and which they most enjoy, is by hiding in one of the hands 
some small flat thing, generally the flat tooth of a R'ed Deer, 
and the other party [has] .to tell in which hand it is. It is 
played by two persons, but generally representing parties. 
It takes place in the early'part of the night and continues a 
few hours. It is played in a large tent; the opposite parties 
sitting on different sides of the tent. In thd hind part of the 
tent the Umpire sits with the stakes on each side. Both 
parties throwing their robes and upper dress^^ and sit bare 
above the belt-, and each having chosen its lucky 'man, the:' 
Umpire shows the Red Deer’s toothy which is rnarked to 
prevent being changed, he hides it in one of his hands, and 
the party that guesses-the hand in which it,is. begins the. 
game; its lucky man showing he has the tootK, begins a song 
in which his companions join him, he in the meantime throw¬ 
ing his arms and hands into every position; the other party 
are all quietly watching all his motions. In a few minutes he 
extends his arms straight forward with both hands closed, 
and about six inches apart, and thus holds them until the 
opposite party guess in which hand the tooth is^ this is not 
always ifnmediately done, but frequently after a short con¬ 
sultation; if they guess wrong, the other winning party con¬ 
tinue with the same gesticulation and song as before, until 
a good guess is made and the tooth handed to the lucky man 
of the other party; and thus the game is continued until one 
of them counts ten, which is game. When the guess is made 
in which hand is the tooth, both hands are thrown open. The 
Umpire now takes the stakes of the losing party and places 
them on the side of the winning party, but keeps them 
separate. The losing party now hand to the Umpire another 
stake to regain the one they have lost. Thus the^game conP 
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. cannot produce another stake; in this case the losing party 
either give lip the stakes they have'.lost to the -winners, or 
direct the Umpire to keep [theih] for the, renewal of the game 
the next night. Howeyer simple this game appears, it causes 
much excitement and deep attention in the players. The 
singing, the gesticulation, and the,dark flashing eyes as if 
they would pierce through, the body of him that, has the 
tooth, their long hair, and muscular naked bodies, their 

r excited, yet controlled countenances, seen by no other light 
than a.5mall fife; would forfti a fine scene for an Artist.”-^ 
Ah these Indians believed in a supreihe Being, who was 
master of life and death and to whom everything belonged. 
They believed him to be kind and beneficent and pleased to 
sed mankind happy, but as to ho-w far he would deign to 
interyene-in their concerns, they were not agreed. While 
some believed that he would shape a man’s destiny, thfe 
, majority thought that every man was the master of his own 
fortune and that everything depended upon his own conduct. 
The Great Spirit -was master of l;he seasons, of the animals 
and of everything else that they did not themselves control. 
Living in the wide plains where- everything is visible, they 
were freer of superstitions than the Indians of the forest. They 
only addressed the Great Spirit on public occasions, that they, 
might be successful in war, that they might be free fr.om an 
epidemic of sickness, or that herds of fat bison might con¬ 
tinue to feed in their country. They looked* forward to a 
future life in which their surroundings would be. similar to 
those of the" present, only superior in the fineness of the 
seasons,* the plenty of all kincis of provisions 'and the fleet¬ 
ness of the horses upon -«vhich they would hunt the bison 
and deer. Indeed, the fact that the horse which was a new¬ 
comer among them, so quickly became an asset to look 
forward to in the future life, shows that whatever the defects 
> Thompson’s Narrative, pp. 359-61. 
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o£ their religion were, it was at least elastic. In the future 
the good would be separated from the bad and would be 
troubled by them no more. The bad would be condemned to 
wander in darkness, from which they could not return, a 
darkness which was proportionate to their crimes. 

The power of the chief depended mainly upon the influence 
which he exercised as an individual. The Indians resented 
the arbitrary exercise of authority or the 'assumption of any 
superiority on the part of the chiefs, and the latter were 
themselves very'well aware that in government a chief was 
merely prhnus iriier'pares and was therefore bound always 
to be found in the place of greatest dapger. As an illustra¬ 
tion of how careful were the chiefs not to seem ambitious or 
unduly important, Thompson mentions the case of a coat 
which he gave to a certain chief, on account of the services 
rendered by him. He told the messenger that he was merely 
sending this coat together with some tobacco, as a recom¬ 
pense for his services. The interpreter_how_ever, being, as 
the chief afterwards stated, “a pompous fool”, edited this 
message so as to give it a different meaning, just as Bis¬ 
marck, though in a different way, edited the Ems telegram. 
The chief was informed that Thompson, having heard that 
he was a great man, wished him to wear this dress when 
leading his braves to battle. This potentate however, uri-; 
like Louis Napoleon, was not to be misled by this edited 
'message, and not wishing to offend the trader he sent the 
coatTogether with the message, on to another chief, who in 
turn did likewise. Finally, having passed through the hands 
of six chiefs, it was sent to an old man who was not expected 
to live. He kept it and told the interpreter to thank the trader 
for sending him such a fine coat in which to be buried. 

A certain number of young men did not become warriors 
but were trained for diplomacy. They, in their narrower 
sphere, made the “Grand Tour” and travelled among other 
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tribes where they studied their mode of warfare or their 
methods of hunting. Others took up the profession of pro¬ 
phet and foretold the place of the bison, the weather that 
was to be expected, and the more daring among them, the 
whereabouts of the camps of their enemies. This they usually 
did by dreams, which Thompson states, “are very useful 
among them for making bargains”, buying or trading horses. 
Dreams were also very much in vogue when it came to 
arranging marriages and also when it was desired to give 
advice which, tendered in any other manner, would have 
been rejected. These prophets were obviously alive to the 
risks of their profession, and so, if what they foretold came 
to pass, they were declared t<^e wise men, but if their 
prophecy'failed they said it was only a dream. \ 

Even in Thompson’s time, horse-stealing had become an 
honourable and skilled profession. He describes an instance 
in which some Stony Indians, who had lost their horses to 
"the Blackfeet from whom' they had recently stolen a large 
number, determined to try their fortune with the traders. 
Six men were specially chosen to carry through this- diffi¬ 
cult operation. In due course they found the traders’ horses 
carefully watched by an armed guard. There was no par¬ 
ticular hurry, so they waited six days for an opportunity, 
during which time they shot some antelope^^and finally they 
decided to try their fortunes. Somc-^pf them disguised them¬ 
selves with the antelope skins, while'others_,put <^; buffalo 
horns, and, thus equipped, crept in among the horses and 
pretended to graze, much to the surprise of the guards, who 
had never seen such a phenomenon before. But at a pre¬ 
arranged signal they mounted and rode off. ^ 

The Piegan war chief was very much opposed to the send¬ 
ing out of small war-parties, or small parties of aw kind, 
except for horse-stealing. Sornetimes, in pursuit/of their 
enemies, they travelled great distances. In 1787, fc^example, 
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a war-party sent out against the Snakes went so far south 
that it reached a party of Spaniards in charge of mules 
laden with silver. The Indians slew or drove off the Spaniards, 
threw away the silver, which they called white stone, and 
brought back the horses and mules. Thompson himself saw 
thirty of these horses and a dozen mules, together with 
Spanish saddles and harness, and he estimates that the 
raiders on this occasion travelled at least fifteen hundred 
miles in a direct line. 

The next traveller of any note to visit these Indians was 
Alexander Henry the Younger, a man very much inferior 
to Thompson. He tended to judge the Indians solely from 
the point of view of their productivity as hunters, and as the 
Blackfeet would not hunt systematically and regularly for 
him, his opinion of them was far from flattering, and, in¬ 
cidentally, far from true. Either he was himself romancing, 
or the Indians were at their familiar game of telling the 
white man what they thought he wanted them to say. What¬ 
ever the reason, according to Henry, their religion was an 
unholy compound of Judaism, Christianity, Mohammedan¬ 
ism, Norse mythology and a few characteristics appertaining 
to no previously known dogma.^ 

Henry admired the physique and stalwart bearing of the 
men. The older men, he says, wore the hair long, arranged 
in a knob that protruded some seven inches from the fore¬ 
head, and besmeared with red earth. The hair of the young 
men hung smooth and loose about the face and was allowed 
to grow down so as to cover the tip of the nose, where it was 
cut off square. The women he considered a filthy set; they 
never combed their hair except with their fingers and wore it 
long about their neck, besmeared with red and lead-coloured 
earth, which gave them a savagej appearance. Because poly- 
1 Manuscript Journals of Akxander Henry, ed. by EUiott Coues, vol. ii. pp. 
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gamy was practised and a man niight have six or seven 
wives, he considered them a most licentious people. 

Their tents were large and clean, rudely painted with 
representations of buffalo, bear and various birds. Many of 
their old warriors according to him, had killed twenty men, ^ 
and he was accounted but an indifferent brave who had 
slain a paltry ten. Henry described their ceremony of smok¬ 
ing and how the pipe always went round with the sim, each 
warrior taking a few whiffs in turn, and how "the tobacco 
must never be touched by the finger once it was lighted. 
Although the country abounded in beaver and much game, 
they would never hunt “with spirit, so that their principal 
produce is dry provision, buffalo robes, wolves, foxes and 
other meadow skins and furs of little value”. The truth was 
of course, that the Blackfeet found it quite easy to kill all 
the animals they required for themselves, and they were not 
disposed to become the serfs of the white traders, merely in 
order to obtain a few blankets or beads or any other articles 
of luxury. Even in Henry’s time these Indians appear to 
have been suffering from various diseases, including the 
smallpox which had killed off many of them, but in spite of 
all, they were still increasing. 

Many other explorers and visitors to their country in¬ 
cluding Palliser, Hector and Butler, described these Indians, 
but they merely confirm the impression given by Thompson. 
“The Blackfeet tents”, says Palliser, “are not only much 
larger than those of the Crees, but much better provided with 
internal accommodation such as leather curtains to protect 
themfro'm.c^ughts, bedding, kettles, tin plates and porringers, 
and, in a great'many cases, with forks and spoons; the tents 
of the chiefs are about twenty or twenty-two feet in diameter”, 
while the council tents were sometimesthirtyfeetin diameter.^ 

^ Journals, etc. relative to the Exploration by Captain Palliser... during the 
years 1857,1858, 1859, and i860. Presented to both Houses of Parliament, May 
19, 1863, p. 138. 
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In spite of Henry’s suggestions to the contrary, chastity 
seems to have been insisted upon, and Steele describes how 
the faithful wife was honoured at'the great spring meeting.'* 
The whole tribe would be drawn up in two lines, the men in 
oTO7"and~fhe'T5ung women an3”chil3ren in the other. In 
the presence of all, the wife appeared before the medicine 
man of the occasion, from whom she received a piece of 
buffalo tongue, specially prepared, and returning to where 
the sun could shine upon her, “she held it up before the 
people calling all of them to witness that she was true to her 
husband and children and asking the Great''Spirit to bless 
them and keep her virtuous until the next spring meeting”. 
The women did not seem to be unhappy under the prevailing 
system of polygamy, and the wives usually lived amicably 
together. Southesk thought, and' probably quite rightly, 
that the early missionaries were mistaken in requiring the 
Indians tcj| put away all wives but ofie, for, as one old 
chief asked, “When I love all equally which one shall I 
retain?” J 

Perhaps the most notorious of all their institutions was 
the sun dance. This ceremony appears to have been the 
occasion jtor ihe fulfilment of conventional vows made 
during the preceding year, and was the grim gate through 
which tht young man must pass to the full status of the 
warrior.|lt took place in an enclosure partly: covered with 
boughs jof trees, in the centre of which stood a tall pole. 
From tne top of this pole there hung dowa ropes which 
varied ih number according to that of the candidates for 
honoura. Each of these latter was attached to the rope by a 
skeweiJI which was passed through the fleshy part of each 
breastjlThe young man was expected to dance at full speed 
round/| this pole until he fainted from exhaustion or the 
flesh way and set him free. While the dance continued 

I ^ Steele, For/y Years in Canada, p. 8l 
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the would-be brave was expected to' shout or sing or 
whistle. The performance was eagerly watched by admiring 
relatives and friends and accompanied by the beating of 
-drums,-until the-newly'made" warrior "gave his triumphal 
war-whoop. Sometimes it was hours before the struggling 
victim won through, and all the time, while suffering the 
most excruciating pain, he was expected to pull against his 
own flesh and never to show the slightest indication of 
suffering. 

Another method in the sun dance was to cut slits in the 
lad’s back in the same way and then, having passed a rope 
or thong under the muscles, to splice the rope and fie the 
other end to buffalo heads, the thong being made so short 
as to allow these heavy weights to dangle free of the ground. 
The candidate then proceeded to dance until the heads were 
torn loose. Still another method was to fasten a thong in the 
way already described and then to drag the unhappy wretch 
with horses until the tortured flesh gave way.^ Women 
always attended the sun dance, and the mothers were as 
anxious as the candidates to see that their sons acquitted 
themselves well. Sometimes the 'bodily strength was not 
sufficient to bear up, and finally the tottering, swaying 
youth, his face set and grim, might shake one dangling skull 
loose but could not free himself of the other. The tribe 
woul.d begin to grow restive and murmurs of contempt on 
the weakling would begin to be heard. But before the youth 
sunk in utter exhaustion and defeat his mother would rush 
in, and seizing the buffalo head drag her son till eventually 
the boy was free and had been made a brave. 

At best, the life of the Blackfoot must have approximated 
very nearly to that of a man in the natural state as described 
by Hobbes. It was very often in truth “nasty, brutish and 
short’’. His very existence depended upon the buffalo, whose 
* Kelly, The Range Men, pp. 82-3. 
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flesh was almost his only food. From its skin he made his 
clothes, his tents, his bedding-, his harness and his saddles, 
while buffalo chips (dung) supplied him with fuel for his 

fire. _____- 

These savages were magnificent people, worthy of the 
country in which they lived. Trained from their earliest years 
to ride and to manage horses, accustomed to discipline and 
taught to obey, they had many qualities that any nation 
might be proud to possess. They had a rude eloquence of 
their own, and their medicine men were unsurpassed in the 
variety and efficiency of their incantations. These tall, lithe, 
splendid horsemen won golden opinions from the Mounted 
Police, while they in turn earned the respect and esteem of 
these aristocrats of the prairie. A great deal too much has 
been written and said about the so-called “vanishing race", 
for almost always, when the American Indian is referred to, 
it is assumed that he must inevitably disappear. Indeed, 
there is much to suggest that this miasma of hopelessness 
has been one of the causes of his decay. No one can say 
precisely how much the Indians have declined since the 
white man first came among them. Simpson estimated that 
there were between fifty and sixty thousand Indians on the 
plains in the fifties of the last century, and if the number had 
decreased since then it is certain that this decline is greater 
^^than it should have been, as many of the causes that brought 
it about were undoubtedly avoidable. Moreover, when it is 
remembered that the introduction of the gun and the horse 
increased the savagery of native warfare, and that they were, 
in addition, afflicted in the space of less than a century by 
several epidemics of smallpox, measles and other diseases, 
it is remarkable, not that they have declined, but that any 
.of them survive at all. But as will be shown later, these trials 
were nothing as compared with the last terrible wrench with 
their past which came in 1877. 
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The people of the West are not as proud of their Indians 
as they should be. There has been too much of the tendency 
to think of them as so much comic material to be produced 
on gala days to make -a shopkeeper’s holiday; arrd~toD~littler 
realisation of the fact that they, and not the gaping crowds 
that at stampede time sit in the grand stands, are the real 
people of Alberta. 


- CHAPTER II 


FUR TRADERS AND EXPLORERS 

While the fur trade was vigorously prosecuted on the North 
Saskatchewan, the Peace River and the Mackenzie, the Bow 
River District as it was called, remained practically un¬ 
touched. The mountains had been crossed and tradihg'posts 
were established on the Thompson, the Fraser and the Co¬ 
lumbia long before the south country was anything more than 
terra incognita. The reasons for this apparent neglect are not 
far to seek. The sinister reputation of the Blackfoot con¬ 
federation was such as-to dissuade all but the most hardy from 
visiting their territory. In any case, it was generally believed 
that the land was mostly desert,, poorly stocked with game 
and therefore of little interest to the fur trader. 

The Hudson’s Bay Company posts were to be found east, 
north and west, and American traders and soldiers had ap¬ 
peared in the.south, "but the BlackfeetJ with their baeks to 
the mountains and their flanks defended by the South Sas¬ 
katchewan and the Missouri, still held their territory invio¬ 
late. The history of'the Hudson^s Bay Company and the 
romantic story of the North-West traders from Montreal 
and the long-drawn-out rivalry between these two, the 
struggle for supremacy, the bloodshed and ultiinate amalga¬ 
mation have' little to do with the Blackfoot country.. Only ‘a 
backwash offhe R^d River rebellion, and later on the rising 
of ’85 which convulsed the Territories, was felt in Southern 
Alberta. Indeed, down to 1905, the history of Southern 
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• Alberta was, to a-certain extent, distinct from that of the 
rest of the prairie country. 

Some writers have contended that La Verendrye’s sons 

- i were’tLe'firsrwhlteTneiTeTCFfb visit theBlacEfdotcouhtf^ 

This cont^tion, however, is largely based upon conjecture 
j and a misreading of Verendrye’s' Memoirs'. In 1742 Pierre 
de la Verendrye set out from Fort La Reine for the Mardan 
villages on the Missouri, which his father .had visited in 1738. 

; . There he secured guides, who agreed to conduct him to “Les 

Gens des Chevaux”. Travelling south-west from the Missouri 
they reached Les Gens des Chevaux on November 9, and 
on November 29 came to Les 'Gens de I’Arc, the people of 
the Bow. Later he accompanied a party of Bow Indians 
1 against their enemies the Snakes, and first saw the Rocky 
-■ Mountains on New Year’s Day, 1743, and reached them on 

' January 12. After that.the party returned along the route by 

which it had come, and reached Fort La Reine on the follow¬ 
ing July 2.1 According to Parkman they went via the Little 
Missouri, Powder River Mountains and Tongue River to the 
Bighorn Mountains. Burpee however, thinks that Granville 
Stuart 'comes nearer the truth, when he says that they 
went in a more westerly direction than that put' forward by 
Parkman, and probably reached a point somewhere nearer^ 
- the present site of Helena, Montana. In any case, it is fairly 

- ■' clear that on this journey they were always far to the south 

of the forty-ninth parallel, and therefore never came near' 

' ,r SQu1;hern Alberta. Again, as far as the Canadian explora- 
tions of the Verendryes are concerned, the forks of the 
Saskatchewan probably mark' the most 'westerly point 
; reached by thesj: intrepid Frenchmen. . . 

' After almost twentyyears’ constant exploration in the west, 

the Sieur de la Verendrye in 1749 died with his great quest 

f '^Journals and Letters of La Virendrye and Sans, pp. 406 et se^. Also Burpee, 

e Search for the Western Sea,2'i4 et seq. ^ \ '' / 
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incomplete. But he had carried the French .flag from 
the^on^es of New France to the foot of the Rocky Moun¬ 
tains, andTiaddaimed all 'tha,t vast region for his unworthy 
master, Louis X^^^hemonarch who was willing to accept 
the most ungrudging laboufimhisservice, buttogive nothing 
in return. The braveold explorer ma^'wellhaye met his end 
fortified by the belief that, although he had feiled^to com¬ 
plete the great task he had set himself, or at most hadLiMn 
only partially successful, his gallant sons would carry/'iL 
though to glorious fulfilment. But this was not to heJ In 
the story of Western exploration, as in ajmost the whole o^ 
French history in the eighteenth century, France was served 
by high-souled patriots in the distant parts of her empire, 
whose magnificent work and splendid ambitions were frus¬ 
trated largely by the sycophants who directed her govern¬ 
ment. Dupleix, Lally and Montcalm, to mention but .three, 
never received the support which they deserved, and to these 
three must be added Le Sieur de la Verendrye and his sons- 
La Jonquiere, Governor of New France, refused to al^ow 
La Verendrye’s sons, who were already distinguished ex¬ 
plorers themselves, to complete their father’s work. He saw 
that the opening up of the western fur trade would lead to 
great riches, 'and he was resolved that’those riches should 
flow into his own pdckets. Captain Jacques Repentigny 
Legardeur de Saint-Pierre was therefore sent out to replace 
the Verendryes and to take charge of the western posts. That 
officer, on his arrival in the west, at once despatched one of his 
lieutenants, De Niverville, up the Saskatchewan with instruc¬ 
tions to establish a fort beyond the farthest point yet reached 
by the French' explorers. On his way up however, De Niver¬ 
ville fell ill, but ordered his men to continue thejourney. When 
they returned they asserted that they had reached the foot 
of Ae Rocky Mountains, and that they had built a fort 
there, which they named in honour of the governor. Fort la ■ 
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. Jonquiere.'According to De Niverville, this post was some three 
hundred leagues up the Saskatchewan from Fort Paskoya. 
but there seems to be some doubt whether he hirhself ever 
, saw the post which his men are supposed toli€ve founded. 
The site of this post' is still a matter- of speculation, for'there 
is nothing‘to.show in available documents whether it was 
established on the North or on the South Saskatchewan. Coues 
suggests that it was built on the south branch, at or near the 
site of the present city of Calgary. Masson is even more definite 
on this subject. “En 1752 (which should be 1751) quelques 
annees seulement avant la conquete, un parent le M. de la 
Verendrye, M. de Niverville ^tablissait le fort Jonquiere au 
pjed des montagnes, a I’endroit mem.e au plus d’un si^cle 
a;^es le capitaine 'Brisebois, de po.lice a cheval, fondait une 
poste qui porta pendant quelques mois le nom.de son fonda- 
teur, et'se nomme aujourd^hui Calgary.” Brisbois believed 
that his post was on the site of the old French fort, and he 
stated that he had found traces of it .when he first arrived 
, there. Tyrrell however, argues in favour of the North Sas- 
' katchewan, on the ground that the Indians of that area'were 
known to be friendly, but Hendry, who visited the Blackfeet 
three years later, does not speak of them as being particularly 
hostile to white men; Further, against the North Saskat- 
■ chewan it may be urged that the definite and avowed policy of 
the French-was at all costs to avoid coming in contact with 
the Einglish, and they would naturally therefore have gone 
south whenever possible. If in fact this fort was ever estab¬ 
lished at all, the weight of evidence appears to favour the 
South Saskatchewan. Considering that the whole story de¬ 
pends on the verbal statements of Canadian voyageurs, whose 
propensity to exaggeration is well,known, and who in any 
case, would be anxious to please their master, it-is possible 
that the fort never 'existed except in tlie, fertile, mind of somd 
Gustave, Jean Baptiste, or Pierre. Certainly Hendry, who 
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spent a whoJe winter with the Blackfeet, and wandered about 
with them from camp to camp, never heard the slightest 
rumour of such an establishment—a fact which spyeaks for 
itself. Such a thing as a stropgly built white man’s trading 
post would haive been such a phenomenon among the Indians 
that they would certainly have mentioned it to their white 
guest, if they had known about it,' and that it could exist 
without their knowledge is impossible. 

Dr. John McDougall, who spent the greater part'of his 
life among the Alberta Indians, and who knew them and 
their traditions perhaps better than any other white 'man, 
thus concludes on this subject:’“Moreover, if such a fort had 
been built on or near the site of the present city of (^tlgafy, 
say 250 years since, surely there would be strong physical 
evidence of same. Such is the charactetv of the soil '• and 
Cjlimate of the Bow River Valley that any disturbance of its 
surfacej'-unless carefully replaced by the hand of man, will 
remain for a long period of time. Buffalo ‘trails' and ‘dust¬ 
pans’ many hundreds of years old are still strongly in evi¬ 
dence and must be ploughed and harrowed out of existence, 
and I will warrant that if an old mud-roofed fort called 
'Fort Brisbois’, built in 1875 by the Mounted Police, had 
been burnt down some years later and all white men had 
gone out of the country, and remained out of same for the 
next 250 years, that then there would be apparent strong 
' evidence of this fort having been built on this spot, and I 
contend that the building of a fort in the 1700’s would 
leave more, far more, evidence of having been here than' 
-‘Fort Brisbois’ could. Jn those days all the heating'was 
done by huge chimneys of stone and mud, and wherever 
these were built they .remain, unless removed by the hand of 
man. To-day the chimney mounds of ‘Bow Fort’ are as 
distinct as they were when.I first saw them in 1873. Thirty- 
eight years have made no changes'with them, and F feel 

- ' / 
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sure that 300 years would .pnalce'^btit little change with thei^- 
“ that is if our climatic conditions would remain, as doubtless 
they have for the last maay_centuries.”^ 

But supposing that this fort was established, and that 
it was three hundred French leagues up the Saskatchewan 
from Fort Paskoya, which very much open to doubt, not 
only because of the romance tendencies of the voyageurs, 
but because of the impossibility of exact reckonihg^mong 
them; if on the South Saskatchewan it must have ^en 
somewhere just above the confluence of the Bow and Belly 
rivers; if on the North Saskatchewan, just below Edmonton, 
and in either case far from the foot of the Rocky Mountains. 
There is a certain poetic justice in the fact that this mythjeal 
fort, .which -was named in honour of the unscrupulous 
despoiler'of the noble Verendrye family, "should have 
disappeared so completely- if it ever existed, and become 
so much a matter of mere speculation and conjecture. 

Three years after the supposed foundation of Fort La 
Jonquiere, the 'first Englishman ever to visit Saskatchewan 
and to reach Southern Alberta, made his appearance, in the 
west. This was Anthony Hendry, a native of the Isle of 
Wight, who had been outlawed for smuggling in 1748. Ap- 
« parently his free-trade activities were based on no particular 
devotion to the prmciple involved, since he is next heard 
of as a servant of the Hudson’s Bay Company, dne of the 
closest trade monopolies then in existence. In other respects 
however, Hendry seems to have been well fitted for the 
career of an explorer. He was bold and resourceful in spirit, 
and judging by his conduct of the negotiations with the 
Indians, and the descriptions of them that he has left behind, 
he must have^Jbeen a mah of keen understanding and broad 
sympathy. \\ 

^ Dr. John nIcDougall in Morning Albertan, March 2, 1911. 

Quoted bylMacRae, History of the'Province of Alberta, p. 4. 
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Hendry left York Fort on Hudson’s Bay, on June 26,1754, 
and travelling in canoes by Stony River, Steel River, Oxford 
Lake, Cross Lake, Pine River and Moose Lake, he first 
saw the Saskatchewan on July 21. About twenty-two miles 
up-stfeam-he-eame to a French fort, Pasquia. Having stayed 
a night with the F;:ea^,, whom he found perfectly polite, he 
proceeded up the Saskatchewan, which he quitted about six 
miles above the French fort. Thence he journeyed by Sas- 
keram Lake and Carrot River, and on July 27 left his canoes 
and continued his journey^qyerland across the Pasquia Hills, 
-i On August 13 Hendry wrote in his Journal: “We are now 
entering the Muscuty Plains and shall soon see plenty ^ 
buffalo and the Archithinue, Indians hunting thepron 
Horseback".^ On August 15 he sighted his first buffalo, and 
hearing that the main body of the Bra'ckfeeJJig^^ohe north- 
■ west in pursuit of the herd itself, Hepdry proceeded in that 
direction, and on August 20 orossedtoe South Saskatchewan 
at Clarke’s Crossing. Three days later, he reached the North 
-Saskatchewan somewhere between the mouth of Eagle 
Creek and the Elbow. He followed that stream for some 
distance, and leaving it, continued in a south-westerly 
direction, according to him about two hundred and seventy 
miles, and crossed the Red Deer River between Knee Hills 
Creek and Three Hills Creek on October ii'.'Three days 
later he came up with the main body of the Blackfeet, twenty- 
three miles south-west-by-west from where he had crossed 

the Red Deer. _______-—-- 

On_October 14-Hendry reached^th^Indian camp, where 
he was entertained by the chief, attended by twenty elders, 
in a tent large enough to accommodate fifty persons. The 
chief, who was seated on a “clear” (white) buffalo skin, made 
signs to Hendry to sit down beside him on his right hand. 
Then, when the ceremonial pipes had been smoked in silence 
^ ^ Burpee, Search far the Western Sea, p. 123. 
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by the Indians and their guests, boiled buffalo flesh was 
served to the strangers in baskets made of bent wood. As a 
mark of^special distinction Hendry was presented with ten - 
^ buffalo tongues,- considered by the Indians to be a great 
delicacy. The guide then told the chief that Hendry had 
bfen sent by the leader,- who lived down at the great waters, 
to invite his young men down to see him and to bring with 
them beaver skins and wolf skins, and that they would receive 
: powder, shot, guns, cloth', beads and other things in return. 

; ‘Thereupon the chief merely remarked that it was too far off 
and his young men could not paddle. After some general 
conversation between the guide and the chief, Hendry and 
his party were ordered to depart to their own tents, whicb^>^-^“ 
were pitched about a quarter of a mile outside the Indian 
encampment. , ■ _ 

On the following morning, while the women of Hendry’s. ' 
party were employed in dressing beaver skins as clothing, 
their leader was once more, bidden to present himself before 
the Archithinue chieT, Through his interpreter Hendiy again 
told the chief why Whad been sent, and asked hirn.to allow 
some of his young men to go down to the Bay.with him. 

^He assured the chief that they would be well reqeived and 
would obtain all they required. But the latter once more ob¬ 
served that the Bay was far off, his young men could not 
live without buffalo flesh, and it was impossible for them 
to leaye^eir-horsesHEven su^osing this were not so, and 
even if they understood the use of' the canoe, they could 
not live on fish. Further, why should his people go so far 
when they never wanted for anything in their own coimtfy, 
or why should they want powder and shot and guns when 
they could easily kill all the buffalo they required with bows 
and arrows? He was informed moreover, that natives who 
■ frequented the settlements were oftentimes starved on their 
' journey. “Such remarks I thought exceeding true”, observed 
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Hendry. In order to show that there was no ill-feeling 
however, and that he wanted to be as friendly as possible 
to the stranger, he presented the trader with a handsome bow 
and arrow. In return, according to the instructions received 
from his superior, Hendry gave the chief a sample of every 
kind of commodity he had with him and then went out to 
look at the camp. 

This consisted of about two hundred tents pitched close 
together, with a broad street running down between and open 
at both ends. In order not to be surprised by the enemy, 
Hendry states that in moving about from place to place they 
were always careful to pitch their cdhip on the open plains. 
This first English visitor to the Blackfeet was much im¬ 
pressed with their obvious superiority to the Crees. “They 
are a clean people and more sprightly than other natives.” 
He was also impressed with the quality of their horses which, 
he says, were “fine tractable animals, about fourteen hands 
high, lively and cleanly' made”. He also speaks highly oi 
their good order and discipline. Each morning and evening 
the chief sent out reconnoitring parties in search of enemies, 
while other parties went m search of provisions. “Their 
clothing”, he adds, “is finely painted with red paint, like 
unto English ochre, but they do not mark nor paint their 
bodies.” The only thing which Hendry was not favourably 
impressed with among these people was their tobacco, which 
he says is dried horse-dung, but apparently the Blackfeet held 
cequally unflattering opinions of the trader’s own commodity. 

Hendry remained three days with this band and then 
proceeded in a south-westerly direction, crossing Knee Hills 
Creek, sixty miles' from the point at which he had crossed 
the Red Deer, ^e followed in the same direction about six 
miles and then worked his lyay gradually round to his right 
until he was travelling due north, on a line roughly parallel- 
with the Calgary-Edmonton trail, and on November 21 
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he reached latitude 51° 50' north, longitude 113° 50' west, 
that is about nine hundred and forty-five miles from York 
Fort.^ Hendry wintered with the Blackfeet and probably 
-wandered-over a great deal of the, Bow River district with 
them. On December 23 he crossed Three Hills Creek, and 
had his last view of the Muscuty Plains between that stream 
and Devil’s Pine Creek. On March 3 he was on the Red 
Deer somewhere abou^_,Tail Creek, and on April 23 he 
started paddling down the Saskatchewan. Having built some 
new canoes for his return journey, he started paddling down 
the Red Deer on April 28. A few miles below the Grand 
Forks of the Saskatchewan, he came to a French fort, an 
outpost of Fort Pasquia, where he was hospitably enter¬ 
tained by the officer in charge. Six days later he reached 
Fort Pasquia itself and spent some time with De La Come. 
He left the fort on June 3, and on June 20 reached York 
Fort. His stories of Indians mounted on horseback were 
greeted with derision.by those-in authority on the Bay. Thus 
with Hendry as later on with Thompson, the Hudson’s Bay 
Company failed to recognise a good man when it had one, 
and this first explorer of the Blackfeet country was hounded 
out of the company’s service. 

The next account of the Blackfoot is given by Cocking, 
who met them on December i, 1772, though he does not 
appear to have entered their territory. He also speaks of 
their marked superiority to other Indians and states that 
they were well mounted on sprightly animals. Some of them 
wore sleeveless moose-skin jackets, “six fold and quilted”. 
The women used pack-horses to carry the baggage which 
gave them an advantage over the Indian women of other 
tribes, who from year’s end to year’s end did the packing 

* Burpee in The Search for the Western Sea points out that Graham’s state¬ 
ment ihat Hendry reached latitude 59° north is obviously wrong, for this would 
have meant that he was in the Peace Iliver and Athabasca district. 
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themselves or with dogs. He mentions their great hospitality, 
as they were continually inviting his companions and him¬ 
self to sample thei^. choicest dish(es of berries (probably 
Saskatoons) infused ip water and fat which, he says, was 
very agreeable, though it certainly does not sound very 
appetising to the' modej-n reader! , 

“Their manner of showing respect to strangers is in hold¬ 
ing the pipe while they smoke: this is done three times. 
Afterwards every person sraokp in common; the women 
excepted; whom I did not observe to take the Pipe. The 
tobacco they use is of their own planting, which hath a dis¬ 
agreeable flavour; I have preserved a specimen. These people 
are much more cleanly in their cloathing and food than my 
companions: [CreesJ. Their Victuals are dressed in earthen 
pots of their own manufacturiJg; much in the same form as 
Newcastle pots, but without feejt.”^ In making fires they used 
a black stone as flint and a piece of some kind of ore as steel 
with tuss balls as tinder (a kiJd of moss). 

The nexf^gite man of aJy note to visit the Blackfeet 
country was one o£-the most remarkable figures in the whole 
history of British North jf^meriCan 'exploration. David 
Thompson was born in Westminster on April 30, 1770, and 
attended the Grey Coat School from 1777 to 1784, when he 
was apprenticed to the Hudson’s Bay Company for seven 
years. While in school he hlad chiefly studied geography, 
mathematics and navigation, and this, together with the 
little instruction he was given by Turner, was the only train¬ 
ing he ever had. When only nineteen he took a series of 
astronomical observations and placed Cumberland House on 
the Saskatchewan, -where ihe then was, in north latitude 
53 ° 56' 44 * and west longitude 102° 13'. This position was 

^ Proceedings of the Royal Society of Cmiada, Third Series, Vol. ii., May 1908. 
[Journal of Mathew Cocking,from York Factory to the Blackfeet country, 1 772- 
1773. Edited by L. J. Burpee, p. 11 i). The Handbook of the Indians of Canada 
states that the Blackfeet had no pottery among them. 
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changed many times, but finally returned to the place where 
Thompson had fixed it one hundred and twenty-five years 
ago. “Such was the beginning of his long career of geodetic 
surveying which was to make him the greatest practical land 
geographer that the world has produced. Very few men have 
had the opportunity of exploring the half of a great new 
continent, and no one else has ever seized the opportunity 
as David Thompson did. For many thousands of miles, in 
pursuit of my work when engaged as a geologist on the staff 
of the Geological Survey of Canada between the years 1883 
and 1898, it was my good fortune to travel over the same 
routes that he had travelled a century before, and to, take 
observations on the sun and stars on the very spots where he 
had observed; and while my instruments may have been 
better than his, his surveys and-observations were invariably 
found to have an accuracy that left little or nothing to be 
desired.”^ ' 

In almost every respect Thompson was not only the 
mental; but the moral superior of all his^-£Sntemporaries, 
not excepting Mackenzie. Unlike most of the men about 
him, and the majority of the fur traders who came after him, 
he did not believe that Englishmen should leave their morals 
and religion behind them when they took service with a fur¬ 
trading company. He was properly married to the half-breed 
girl Charlotte Small, and when finally he left the country 
she accompanied him and was not left behind and forgotten 
as was the case generally. Again he was an enemy to the 
trade in alcohol, both on moral grounds as well as from 
economic considerations. On one occasion when, against his 
will, his partners obliged him to carry two kegs of alcohol 
with him he placed them on a vicious horse with the re¬ 
sult that by noon the two kegs were empty. “I wrote to 
my partners what I had done, and that I would do the 
* Tyrrell, Introduction to David Thompson’s Narrative, p. xxrrii. 
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same to every keg of alcohol, and for the next six years I 
had charge of the fur trade on the west side of the Moun¬ 
tains, no further attempt was made to introduce spirituous 
liquors.”^ 

Throughout his whole life in the West, Thompson was 
. first and foremost an explorer, and a trader very much 
second. It was natural that a man of his type was able to 
understand and to appreciate the qualities of the sayage 
tribes among whom so many years of his life were spent. 
Fortunately he was a voluminous writer, and his'-.Journals 
•, and Papers throw-a great-deal of light on the conditi^.or^ 
. the country, the conduct of the fur trade and the character 
‘.of the Indians. Other explorers in his own day and since 
have received greater praise, but although he died in poverty 
and without recognition, and although he lies in an unknown » 
grave, few men in Canadian history have more reason to be 
remembered, and like Champlain, La "Verendrye, Mont¬ 
calm, Wolfe, Carlton and Brock, Thompson should be 
venerated as one of the national heroes of the Dominion. 

Since the Treaty of Paris, some twenty-one years before 
Thompson first appeared at York Fort, the French share of 
'the fur trade had passed into the hands of the Montreal 
traders, chiefly Scotsmen, who pushed the business with such 
vigour, that the Hudson’s Bay Company was at last stirred 
into action. When Montreal traders were moving up the 
Saskatchewan and establishing posts in the north country, it 
was obviously no longer possible to adhere to the old policy 
of waiting at Ihe Forts on the Bay for the Indians to come 
down with their furs. The Hudson’s Bay Company, there¬ 
fore, extended, its posts further and further into the interior 
as the century drew'to its close. About 1786 Thompson, 
among others, took part in the establishment of a new post 
called Manchester House, about fortyv miles up the Sas- 
* Tyrrell, Introduction to David Thompson’s Narrative, pp. vii. and viii. 
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katchewan from the present town of Battleford. In the hope 
that the Western Plains Indians might be induced to procure 
beaver and other valuable skins, a party under Thompson 
was sent out from Manchester House to visit the Blackfeet 
and win their friendship. The party travelled south-west 
from Manchester House to the Bow River, which they 
struck somewhere in the vicinity of the present site of Cal¬ 
gary, where they found a large camp of Piegan. Having sent 
back some bf his companions to Manchester House, Thomp¬ 
son remained for the winter with the Indians, living in the 
tent of an old chief called Sanka'mapee. Although at the 
time he was only sixteen years of age, he won the confidence 
and the lasting friendship of the chief and his tribe, a friend¬ 
ship that was destined to 'Be’of great service to him in later 
years. “The Bow River’’, which of course at that time meant 
the whole of the South Saskatchewan, “flows through the 
most pleasant of thcNplains and is the great resort of bison, 
the red deer, ana the Natives.’’ Thompson comments favour¬ 
ably upon the quality of the soil in the river valley, which 
was mostly bare of woods, and says that the trees which still 
remained were fast disappearing owing to the prevalence 
of prairie fires. 

Some conception of the precarious nature of the life of the 
Indians may be gathered from the fact that, even at this 
early date, the buffalo were scarce. This was undoubtedly 
only a temporary condition, but it is none the less significant. 
“We found a camp on the south side of the Bow River, 
from its tender grass a favourite haunt of the bison, yet this 
camp had only provision by daily hunting, and our frequent' 
removals led us over a vast tract of country on which we 
rarely found the bison to be numerous.’’ As a result of these 
frequent removals, Thompson became fairly familiar with 
much of what is now Southern Alberta and thoroughly 
acquainted with its savage inhabitants, so that when he 
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returned to Manchester House in the spring, he had already- 
gathered much of the material upon which two of the most 
interesting chapters in his narrative^a're.based. 

Fourteen years after his first visit, Thojnpson was again 

- in the Bow River district, but on this occasion he came not 
as a humble apprentice of the Hudson’s Bay Company, but 
as a partner of the North-West Company. On November 17, 
1800, accompanied by Duncan McGillivray and attended 
by fpur men, he set out on horseback on the trail up Clear¬ 
water River, across the Red Deer, and‘‘reached the Bow once 
more ne_ar the present site of Calgary, latitude 51° 2' 56" 
north, longitude 113° 59' wek. He: then followed^the Bow 
River, keeping* on the north-eastern side, down past the 
bend, where he crossed it and proceeded to Spitzee or High 
Wood River, which he reached/two miles above its mouth 
and n^t far from wher^e, the Prince of Wales’ ranch-now is. 
Thence 1 ^ wenf^sligntly V^tiqf south, reaching a camp of 
Piegan Indians in 50° 35'.‘30" north,, and Tyrrell suggests 
this was probaUy'bn Tongue .Flag Creek.^ 

.Having spent a few-days in friendly intercourse with his 
old friends, 'Thompson once more renewed his journey, 
travelling in a north-westerly direction. He reached the Bow 
once more at a'point which he places at 51° 13' 57" north, 
'^114° 48' 22" west, a short distance above the mouth of the 
Ghost River.^ He then followed the stream upwards, first on . 
the south bank for about three miles, and then on the north 
bank as far as the site of the present town of Exshaw. Re¬ 
tracing his steps, he once more came to his old camp on the 
Bow near Calgary, and then struck across-country to Rocky 

- Mountain House, which he reached on December 3. 

Thus in his two journeys to the Piegan, he had probably 
travelled over a good deal of Southern Alberta, for it is 

^ Tyrrell, Introduction to Thompson’s Ffarraiive, Itinerary, p. Ixxx. 

= Ibid. 
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almost certain that at the time of his first visit, while wander¬ 
ing about with the Indians, he went further south than 
Tongue Flag Creek, While at Rocky Mountain House in-'-- 
1800, Thompson despatched four men down the Red Deer 
River to the South Saskatchewan, who were thus, with the 
p&ssible exception pf Hendry, the first men to paddle down 
the head waters of that river. 

After Thompson, the ^next^traveller of note in the Bow 
River country was Peter Fidler, who also in his own way was 
a remarkable person. Like Thompson, he travelled over a 
vast area in his various wanderings, and also like Thompson 
wrote voluminous notes, but unlike his, Fidler’s notes are 
lost. He entered the service of the Hudson’s Bay Company 
in 1791, and in the following year left Fort George on the 
North Saskatchewan, for the south country.^ He crossed the 
Battle River, the Red Deer, the Bow and finally reached 
the-Little-Bow at the foot of the mountains. He spent some 
time in that neighbourhood, as he appeafs' to have wintered 
there, and returned in the following year, 1793, by a more 
easterly route than his former one. He crossed the Red Deer 
at the mouth of the Rosebud Creek, which he called Edge 
Coal Creek. In 1800, Fidler once more visited this district, 
together with Belleau and John Wills. He ascended the Bow 
River as far as Chesterfield House at the forks of the Red 
Deer and the Bow. Fidler’s various routes appear on Arrow- 
smith’s maps of 1801 and 18ii. In the meantime, probably 
•on;the recommendation of Thompson after his first visif to 
the ^iegan,^ the Hudson’s Bay Company determined to 
■ develop, the trade with these Indians and their allies. The 
first post established on the Bow, as the„South Saskatchewan 
was then called, was South Branch House, occupying a 
position on that river which corresponded with the site oL 
the later Fort Carlton on the north branch., This post appears 
^ Burpee, Search for the IVesiem Sea, p. 175. 
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to have been in existence as early as 1790, and when Thomp¬ 
son visited.the place in 1793 the Hudson’s Bay and the 
North-West Companies both had establishments there.^ In 
1794 the Hudson’s Bay Post was attacked by Indians, ac¬ 
cording to some writers, a party of Sioux raiders. All its In¬ 
mates were jnurdered except one man, who escaped to the 
near-by North-West post. The garrison of this latter place 
managed to hold out during the day, but under coyer of 
darkness the position was evacuated. 

For some time after this the Blackfeet were left in the 
enjoyment of their own- country and with the exception of 
Thompson, no trader came near them for about ten years. 
Finally in 1805, John Macdonald of Garth, a noted figure 
of the time, determined to establish a new post as far up the 
South Branch as possible. With twenty-five men and four 
canoes he proceeded up this river, which he calls the Bow, 
and built West Chesterfield^House. Although it is difficult 
to place the site of this posf, it is clear that he wfent above 
the Elbow, and the new post was probably established some- - 
where near the mouth of the' Red Deer. Macdonald wintered 
-“^at this place and in the spring, with his canoes laden, he 
returned down-stream and the new fort was abandoned. 

For the next seventeen years no attempt was made to 
develop the tr'ade.with the Plains Indians of the south-west. 
But in 1822, shortly after the amalgamation'of the two com- 
panics, a large party of over a hundred men, under Donald 
Mackenzie, was sent up the South Saskatchewan to re¬ 
establish Chesterfield House. This place appears on Pal- 
liser’s map as being on the north side of the Red Deer River, 
about three miles above its confluence with the South Sas- 
. katchewan, probably on a tongue of land three miles below 
\the present town of Empress. This post, though strongly 

1 Proceedings of Calgary Historical Society, J. W. Wallace, D.L.S."’; 

Early■■'Esc^fSmf^^s^lougJJie Bow and Saskatchewan. 
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heldj was frequently, in serious danger from the Indians'; and 
in the course of a few years proved far too costly in men and 
money proportionate to the meagre trade in furs resulting, 
and it was therefore abandoned. There is a tradition that 
Thompson in 1802 established another post about fifty miles 
up the Bow River from'Calgary, commonly known as Bow' 
Fort. Thompson himself does not however, mention this 
place,-/'nor does it ap^pear on his great map of iSiaJ and 
moreover, -John Macdonald of Garth nowhere refers to it in , 
his Memoir. Masson’s statement is based upon a reference 
in a letter^'from William MacGillivray to Alexander^ Fraser, 
dated July 25, 1804, in which the establishment on the Bow. 
River is mentioned. But this may merely mean the South- 
Saskatchewan, which, it has a,lreac^. been shown, this river 
was called all the .way up from the Forks. 

Again, this post has sometimes been confused with the 
South, Branch House, on the South Saskatchewan, which 
was destroyed by the Indians in 1794. This early foundation 
of Bow Fort, in fact seems to be as mythical as the notorious 
Fort La Jonquiere, for there appears to be no reference to 
it in contemporary Hudson’s Bay records.^ The Minutes of 
Council 1832, would seem however, to th’row light upon the 
date of the foundation of this place: “The recent defection 
of the Piegan Tribe” rendering it unnecessary to maintain the 
Rocky Mountain House which was originally established for 
'their convenience, it is Resolved. 34. To abandon that post 
and to establish a new post to be called the Piegan Post on 
the borders of the 4gth parallel of Latitude, with a view to 
attract that tribe, and to prevent other Indians who are in . 
the habit of frequenting the Honble. Company’s Posts in the' 
upper part of the Saskatchewan from crossing the line.’’^ 

^ Oliver, E. H., The Canadian North-West. Its Early Development and 
Legislative Records, vol. i. p. 678. 

® Proceedings of Calgary Historical Society, J. E. A. Macleod, ‘‘Notes on 
Old Bow Fort”. 
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Owing partly to the expense in carrying furs overland 
from the Bow' to the North Saskatchewan, but more it seems, 
because of the truculence of the Indians, Piegan Post was 
only occupied for about five months, from August 10, 1833, 
to January 5, 1834. Rocky Mountain House was therefore 
once more occupied and a reference to it appears in the 
Minutes of 1834. A comparison of the names of the men who 
were in charge of Piegan Post with those who are tradition¬ 
ally supposed to have built Bow Fort, establishes the fact 
that they .were the same people. The ruins of Old Bow Fort 
are still plainly visible at the junction of Bow River and old 
Fort Creek on the Stony Indian Reserve, and there are'no 
other known ruins on the Upper Bow. It is to be noted that 
in the Minute quoted above, it is not suggested that the re¬ 
establishment of an old post was contemplated but rather 
that an entirely new departure in policy was intended. ' 
Macleod comes to the conclusion, which seems incontrovert¬ 
ible, that Piegan Post and Bow Fort were the same place, 
the former being the name given to it by the Company, and 
the latter that by which it was familiarly known by men on 
the spot. 

Had it not been for the growing hostility of the Indians, 
it seems that from about the beginning of the nineteenth 
century Howse Pass might well have become the normal 
route between the prairie and New Caledonia. Thompson, in 
l 8^, proceeded up the North Saskatchewan from Rocky 
Mouhtafn-HAise and crossed the mountains by that pass, 
which he appears to have used on several occasions in the 
cOuh&e-qf-Jiie.-^Stt two or thrde years. His old friends the 
Piegan however, in 1810, belieying that he was destroying 
their power by furnishing firearms toTheir-ertemies beyond 
the mountains, stopped his brigade in Howse Pass and~gave~^ 
him to understand that, great as was their affection for him, 
they would nevertheless be obliged to take his life if he per- 
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siste(^-in his trade with the Kootehays. In these circumstances, 
Thompson decided to discover another route further to the 
north, and finally selected Athabasca Pass, which was well 
out of the reach of his friends in the south. 

From then on, this route up the Saskatchewan to Edmon- • 
ton, thence north-west overland to the Assiniboine and up 
that river and the Athabasca to the Pass, became the normal. 
^ route between the prairie and New Caledonia for the fur 
trade. Of the sixty passes through the Rockies which are now 
known to exist in Alberta, only three were known by i8ii, 
the Peace River Gap, through which Sir Alexander Mac¬ 
kenzie had gone on his great journey to the Pacific, the 
Athabasca and Howse Passes. But while the trail to New 
Caledorrra^was thus far to the north, trading posts in that 
area were pushed south along the Columbia so that, haS it 
hot been for Indian hostilities, several other routes Would 
h&ve been much more convenient, and the fact that they were 
not used is a measure of the dread with which the Blackfeet 
were regarded. 

Even Sir George Simpson, almost at t|ie end of his long 
career, stated in his evidence before the Parliamentary Com¬ 
mittee in 1857, that he had only used three passes, probably 
the Peace River Gap, the Athabasca and Simpson’s Pass, 
which he hitaself had discovered. He crossed the mountains 
by the pass which now bears his name on August 2, 1841, 
and appears to have been the first white man to cross the 
mountains that way. About the same time that Simpson was 
making this journey,-,a party of emigrants had set outTrom 
the Red River for Colville on the; Columbia, where the Hud¬ 
son’s Bay Company had recently started to develop stock- 
raising and agriculture on an extensive scale. This-party wis ■ 
deserted by its guide, who was afraid to venture into the 
^Blaclcfdot''country,—before they .reached the mountains. A 
.. friendly Indian was finally induced to lead them into New - 
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Caledonia, and he appears to have brought them through a 
-pass, about twenty-five miles south of Simpson’s Pass (WaJ- 
lace suggests Whitman’s Pass) to Windermere, where they 
joined Simpson. This route seems to have been used to a 
certain extent during the next few years. Simpson was favour¬ 
ably impressed with it. It was on his advice apparently, that 
Warre and Vavasour used it in 1845, when they were sent 
out to discover a satisfactory military route for the movement 
of troops across British North America. Another party of 
emigrants from Red River, on their way to the Columbia, 
crossed the mountains by'the Kananaskis Pass, as some parts 
of their waggons were found there by the Palliser^expedition 
four years later. Apart from,such travellers as these and a 
few hunters, the Blackfoot'country was left to itself by white 
men” throughout the first half of the nineteenth -century. 
Alexander Henry the Younger did not himself venture very 
far into this district, and his descriptions of the Blackfeet and 
his Opinions of them were based on what he had-seen of these 
Indians in the neighbourhood of the Forts. “We see but little 
of the white man’’, said the chief Pe-to-pe to Hector in 1857, 
“and our young men do not know how to behave. But if you 
come among us the chiefs will restrain the young men, for 
we have power over them.’’ Apparently the old warrior did 
not look upon the coming of the white men with any degree 
of pleasure, for he went on to say, “But look at, the Crees, 
they have long lived in the company of white men, and never¬ 
theless they are just like dogs, they try to bite when your head 
is turned—they have no manners, but the Blackfeet have 
large hearts and they love to show hospitality’’. 



CHAPTER III 


'THE.fND OF COMPANY RULE 


BY*the middl^'oFthe liineteentBPceixti^ it was clear that the 
days of the Hudson’s Bay'Compahy’s predominance in the 
North-JVest were numbered. With the principles of the Man¬ 
chester School in the ascendant, and free trade the-watch¬ 
word of Mid-Victorian statesmen, the time was not favour¬ 
able to trading monopolies. In 1858 the last vestiges of Com¬ 
pany rule in India had been swept away in the din and 
clamour that followed on the Mutiny, and there were many, 
both in England and in Canada, who would gladly have vin¬ 
dicated the principles of free trade in-the Far North-West. 

In Canada the end of Company rule was desired for a 
variety of reasons. Some Canadian statesmen, perplexed by 
the unending succession of deadlocks in government, be¬ 
lieved that with the realisation of a united self-governing 
British North America, whose territories stretched from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, and from the 49th parallel to the 
Arctic, a more generous spirit would be breathed into Can¬ 
adian politics. Local petty questions would diminish to their 
proper proportions', and when called upon to administer half 
a continent, instead of a province, Canadian politicians 
would be worthy of their task, and would be able to look at 
all questions, whether great or small, from a broader point 
of view. ' 

Furthermore, about the middle of the nineteenth century 
the people of Canada began to turn their eyes to the Far 
45 
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West. The story of American western expansion was well 
known to all, and many Canadians were anxious to repeat 
in their own hinterland what had already been done south 
of the boundary line. They- saw in the prairies a new field 
for settlement and fur-trade development. Joseph Howe, in 
one of his prophetic moments, looked forward to the time 
when British North America would be one country, stretch¬ 
ing from ocean to ocean and from the American frontier to 
the North Pole. “The Hudson’s Bay territory includes 
250,000 miles. Throwing aside the more bleak and inhospit¬ 
able regions we have a magnificent country between Canada 
and the Pacific, out of which five or six noble provinces may 
be-formed, larger than any we have, and presenting to the 
hand of industry and to the-eye-oTspeculationyeveiT^ariety^ 
of soil, climate and resource. I am neither a prophet, nor a 
son of a prophet,t'yet I believe that many in this rpom will 
live to hear the whistle of the steam-engine in the passes of 
the Rocky Moimtains and to make the journey from Halifax 
to the Pacific in five or six days. With such objects in view; 
—with the means before us to open up one thousand miles of 
this noble territory, to increase its resources and lay bare its 
treasures, surely all petty jealousies and personal rivalries 
should stand rebuked, all minor questions of mere local 
interest should give way.’’^ 

■ There were.others who desired the end of Hudson’s Bay 
rule in the North-West, from less exalted motives. These 
men had an exaggerated notion of the wealth that was 
annually harvested by the old Company. They knew what the 
North-West Company had done and they were anxious to 
follow in its footsteps, and deflect part at least of the stream 
of wealth from the pockets of the Hudson’s Bay shareholders 
into their own. 

As the tide of American settlement rolled steadily west- 

* Grant, Ocean to Ocean, p. 10. 
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ward, it became obvious'that the exact position of the 49th 
parallel must be discovered, unless Great Britain was pre¬ 
pared to face again the inconveniences of joint control, such 
as those that had arisen on .the Pacific. Again, unless the 
British claim to the vast region north of the 49th parallel 
was embodied in something stronger than the control by a 
trading company, it was plain that American frontiersmen 
would almost certainly ignore the imaginary line, and many 
■ Canadians believed that the only way to substantiate the 
British claim to this region was to establish settlements there. 
Otherwise, as in the former boundary disputes between 
Great Britain and the United States, Canada would be sure 
to lose. Several years later Grant remarked upon the com- 
p'arative ignorance”usuallydisplayed by the British at such 
times, but while they w.ere usually ignorant of the territory, 
the Americans could draw upon the reports of military 
officers and other experts, as well as upon a vast fund of un¬ 
official information from hunters and missionaries. “The 
history of each treaty between the two Powers is the history 
of a contest between knowledge and ignorance from the first 
step in the negotiation to the last. The one Power always 
knew what it wanted. It therefore presented a firm and 
apparently consistent front. The other had only a dim notion 
that right was or^.its side;^and a. notion, equally dim, that 
the object in dispute was nob ■worth contending for.”^ 

This is not the place to discifss the correctness or otherwise 
ofithis opinion, but whether it was true or not, it was un¬ 
doubtedly held by many Canadians and coloured their atti¬ 
tude to the question of the Hudson’s Bay territory. The 
desire to ensure that this land should remain British was by 
no means limited to Canadians. There were many in Great 
Britain qgually apprehensive of the future, and equally 
opposed to allowing so vast a region to remain the private 
^ Ibid. p. 7. 
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preserve of a monopolistic company. Lord Carnarvon 
stressed the importance of providing adequate lines of com¬ 
munication with Canada in the east, and with New Cale¬ 
donia in die west. He also demanded the establishment of 
mom British settlements in the Hudson’s Bay territory, no 
matter how small they might be, so long as they would 
confirm the British title to the undivided sovereignty of the 
territory on the northern side of the boundary line. “Above 
all, I would impress upon the government that the privileges 
of a trading company ought not to be allowed io stand in 
the way of imperial Colonization.’’^ He like i^any others, 
did not accept the view that the existence of this trading 
monopoly was essential to the well-being of the natives, and 
indeed, he argued that the truth was quite the contrary, 
that the company had kept the natives in child-like depend¬ 
ence not only for luxuries, but for powder, shot, food and 
clothing. He demanded therefore, that the more southerly 
and valuable parts of the Hudson’s Bay territory should be 
thrown open to settlement and should no longer be set apart 
for the exclusive use of the fur trade. '> 

The idea of establishing an all-British routd across North 
America had long been in the minds of British statesmen. 
In 1845 Warre and Vavasour were sent out tq! report on the 
feasibility of such a scheme, and warious people, both in 
Canada and in Great Britain, had put forward suggestions 
as to the sort of route desired, and its general jdirection. The 
discovery of gold in the Caribou in t^e.’fiftiesi drew the eyes 
''of the world on the distant British Pacific Province of New 
Caledonia. Once more the idea of an Overland route was 
discussed and it was believed both-in Canada knd the United 
States that the Saskatchewan could be made use of for 
purposes of navigation. | 

Thus the old cornpany, which had so successfully come 


* Hansard, vol. cliv., July 14, 1859, p. 1192. 
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through its struggle with its rival in the earlier part of the 
century, and had managed to maintain its monopoly so long, 
was now called upon to meet new and fierce criticism both 
in Great Britain and in Canada. After the union with the 
North-West Company in 1821 it obtained ^renewal of its 
exclusive right to the fur trade from Lake Superior to the 
Pacific-: In 1838 this renewal was extended for another 
twenty-one years, but not without opposition. Normally 
therefore, the charter would come up for reconsideration in 
1859, but before this occurred the affairs of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company became the sut)ject of exhaustive examina¬ 
tion by a Parliamentary Committee. 

On February $, 1857, Labou'chere, Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, moved for the appointment of a committee to 
report on the affairs of the Hiidson’s Bay Company. He 
paid a glowing tribute to Sir George Simpson, praised the 
sagacity of the company’s oificiajls and declared that its rule 
had been beneficial to the Indian population.^'’'The com¬ 
mittee was a very strong one, including Lord Stanley, Lord 
John Russell, Gladstone, Roebiick and Ellice, with Labou- 
chere as chairman. It went thorjiDughly'into the Company’s 
affairs, but the fruits of -its la,bours were not such as might 
have been expected from this talfented group. Mr. Gladstone 
suggested that the country capjkble of colonisation should 
be withdrawn from the jurisdiction of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, whose rights hencefprward should be based on 
statute, but this proposal-was defeated by the casting vote 
of the chairman. j 

The evidence of Sir George Simpso n, which fills sixty-five 
pages of the report, makes interesting, if not indeed amus¬ 
ing reading to those acquainted with the Canadian Prairie 
Province of to-day. According to him, the country was quite 
unsuited for settlement; in many parts of it the ground was 
1 Hansard, vol. cxliv. pp. 219 ff. 
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frozen the whole year round, and it was only necessary to 
dig a foot or so below the surface in order to reach the 
frozen earth. In general it was a region liable to be smitten 
by some at least of the plagues of Egypt. Locusts came and 
devoured every green thing, and from time to time por¬ 
tentous floods occurred. He himself had paddled over the 
roofs of houses at Red River. Speaking of what -is now 
Southern Manitoba and Saskatchewan, he said: ‘‘Along the 
banks of the river I have no question that a settlement might 
be self-supporting; a population thinly scattered along the 
banks of the river might support themselves, but a dense 
population could not live in that country; the country would 
not afford the means of subsistence ... It could not support 
a large population, and, moreovef, there is no fuel; the fuel 
of the country would be exhausted in the course of a very 
few years. 

Ross, the former Attorney-General of Canada, did not 
think that the Company should be allowed to prevent settle¬ 
ment, but believed that it would be a very great calamity 
to the Territory if the Company’s control was to cease. He 
went on to say that there had been peace in the Hudson’s 
Bay territory for many years, during which south of the line 
from Oregon to Florida there had been constant Indian 
wars, and he thought that' the removal of the company’s 
authority would l^d_to_a^similar condition in British terri¬ 
tory. Ross agreed with Gladstone that piecemeal additions 
to Canada as communications were established with the', 
outside world, would be preferable to complete and im¬ 
mediate surrender. Chief Justice Draper, jwhile supporting 
the Canadian desire for western expansion, spoke of the 
demoralising effect upon the Indians resulting from the sale 
of intoxicating liquors by free traders. He acknowledged 

’ Report from the Select Committee on the Hudson's Bay Company, 1857, 
P- 77 - 
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that, while many Canadians were interested in this, subject'' 
on general patriotic grounds, a good deal of the opposition 
to the Company undoubtedly arose from trade jealousy. 

The final report of the Committee, as Egerton says, was 
a colourless document. It stated that it was essential to meet 
the just and reasonable wishes of Canada, to annex such 
portions of the north-west in her neighbourhood as might be 
suitable for settlement. If Canada was unwilling to under¬ 
take the government of the fled River settlement, some 
temporary constitution should be set up for the purpose. All 
land not suitable for settlement should continue for the 
present under the control of the C^pany and remain an 
enclosed preserve for its trade. Indefed, the only useful pur¬ 
pose that the Committee served was to make this remote 
portion of the Empire S little more known than it had,been, 
and to adduce the knowledge that some, at least, of that vast 
territory was well adapted for settlement and development. 

While the Committee was still at work, Labouchere issued 
instructions for the- exploration of the southern part of the 
Hudson’s Bay territory. The expedition was placed under 
the command of Captain Palliser, who had already done 
some hunting among the Indians of the western states, with 
Dr. Hector asTijs second in command. For the purposes of 
the present work the party under Palliser’s command was 
instructed to take "such a course as you shall consider most 
advisable for acquiring'additional knowledge of the country 
on either side of the Bow River”. Having explored what is 
now Southern Saskatchewan in 1857, the expedition was to 
investigate in the following year the district between the 
north Saskatchewan and the boundary line. Thereafter it 
was to proceed westward to the headwaters of the Sas¬ 
katchewan and discover, if possible, passes .across the 
mountains in British territory suitable for horses. In the same 
year another expedition was despatched by the Canadian* 
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Government under Henry'Y. Hind, with instructions to 
explore the country ffom Lake Superior to the Saskatchewan 
as far west as South Branch House. As he was never further, 
west than the Elbow, from which point he floated down to 
the Forks, his expedition had little or nothing to do with 
Alberta. The two parties worked completely independently, 
and Palliser nowhere makes any rhention of the exploration ' 
which he must have known was being conducted to the 
eastward. 

At the end of August 1857, Palliser arrived at the Elbow 
of the South Saskatchewan and proceeded thence up-str.eam' 
on its south side. It was his intention to reach'the mouth of 
the Red Deer River, but when this became known to his ' 
party he was faced with what amounted to a mutiny. There^ 
happened to be a war going on between the Crees and the 
Blackfeet, and none of Pallisef’s half-breeds-or Indians wete 
particularly anxious to lose their scalps. He was finally 
obliged to drop'his plans, and so on September 27 he crossed 
the Saskatchewan and struck across country to Fort Carlton, 
where his party was to winter. 

In May of the following year the expedition was once 
more at the Elbow of the South Saskatchewan. This time 
however, - no serious objection was- rais'ed when Palliser 
’\ determined to start out for the Red Deer River. They crossed 
'this stream several miles below the site of the present town 
of*T:hat name, at a-place where Irricana now is. Palliser 
divided his "^party; with one or two companions he went 
directly south while the rest-of his men tinder Hector pro¬ 
ceeded up the Bow River. Palliser finally arrived in sight of 
Chief Mountain and discovered his position to be latitude 
49° 05'. Turning north again, he followed a more westerly 
route to Old Bow, Fort, and bn August 14 he arrived at the 
Bow near the mouth of the Kananaskis. Four miles above 
the fort he crossed the Bow and found his men in camp but 
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with provisions running very low, and in great fear of the 
Blackfeet. Palliser then pushed up the Pass to a point at 
which he, found two streams close together running in dif¬ 
ferent directions. “While our tea-pail was filled with Pacific 
water, our scanty supper of tough elk-meat was boiled in the 
water of the Saskatchewan.” Having gone down as far as 
the Kootenay River, Palliser returned across the mountains 
and struck eastward to High wood River, after which he set 
out for his winter quarters at Edmonton. 

In the meantime Hector, according to instructions, had 
followed up the Bow River to Old Bow Fort. He crossed 
the-rnountains by the Vermilion Pass and followed them on 
the western slope to the Kicking Horse River. He then pro¬ 
ceeded up this river eastward and returned over the moua- 
tains by the Pass of that name. Unless, as Palliser suggests, 
Thompson had crossed this way on one of his many journeys. 
Hector was the first white man to use this route which was 
later to become so famous. Travelling down from the 
summit. Hector followed a stream which his Stony Indian 
guides long before their leader recognised as the Bow River. 
Hector went through the Bow Pass and finally reached the 
headwaters of the North Saskatchewan, which_he followed 
down to Rocky Mountain House and Edmonton. 

During the following winter, 1858-59,/Palliser spent some 
time with the Blackfeet in the neighbourhood of Rocky 
Mountain House under The pretence of hunting, but really 
to win their confidence in order to facilitate further work. 
His explorations iiyi8S9 were mainl^ from longitude 109° 
to 113°, west along the 49th parallel and north to the 
south Saskatchewan. With Some difficulty he got his party' 
together, for 1859 was to carry him far out into the Blackfoot 
country, and no one was eager for such a dangerous enter¬ 
prise. Finally, on May 26, 1859, he left-Edmonton with a 
motley company for the south. Travelling via the Hand Hillsi., 
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where he had some difficulty with the Blackfeet, he once 
more reached the Red Deer River. This time however, he 
followed it down past the ruins of Chesterfield House to its 
confluence with the South Saskatchewan. He then crossed 
this latter stream and made for the Cypress Hills, but as his 
guides were unwilling to visit that particular haunt of the 
Blackfeet, he was led too far to the west. When he discovered 
this .mistake, he struck directly eastward until he reached 
the Hills. . 

Whfle .there Palliser sent a man down to locate the 49th 
•parallel and then prepared for his final work. He divided his 
.party once more and ordered Hector to proceed up the Bow 
"River to the mountains. Hector struck the South Saskat¬ 
chewan, followed it up to the mouth of the Belly, crossed 
that stream and struck across country to the Highwood 
River. There he visited a Stony encampment ■ and-co^ '. 
finued up the Bow to the mouth of the Swift Water Creek, - 
now known as the Elbow River. Having followed up th;s 
stream for a few miles he, struck across to the Bow Riwsr"""' 
above Old Bow Fort, a^ef which lie set out for the mountains. 
Palliser in the meantime, left the Cypress Hills and crossed 
■the Belly Rivei^bout forty miles above, the place where 
Hector had cj^o'ssed. Thence going,westward, he reached the 
Porcupin^Hills, and by AugiTst 12 was in the mountains^ 
once more. He crossedover by the British Kootenay Pass', 
now^x^ed^'BlaHston Pass, a well-known route for Indian - 
■""dydr and hunting parties,. Palliser arrived at Colville on the 
. Columbia on September 5, where |ie was rejoined by -Hector 
-on October 23. • 

When the Hudson’s Bay CorapaW’s licence to exclusive 
trade expired in 18^9, 'the Imperial Government refused to 
renew it for New Caledonia, or British Columbia, as that 
colony was henceforward to be known. At the same time 
however, it offered to renew the trade monopoly in the 
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country east of the Rocky Mountains for anpther twenty- 
one years, and also to refer the vexed question of territorial 
rights to the Judicial Committee.of the Privy'Council; but 
as the Secretary of State for the Colonies anriounced that 
the Imperial Government would not allow the legal validity 
of the Company’s charter to be called into question during 
the proposed proceedings, the Canadian Government de¬ 
cided not to take action. In a joint address presented by both 
Houses of the Canadian Parliament to the Crown in the 
previous August, the Canadian point of view had beeir 
clearly set forth. Canada’s rights were deeply affected by‘the 
Hudson’s Bay Company’s charter, a document the validity 
of which had been questioned for upwards of a century. 
The address.asked for a decision on the subject of Hudson’s 
Bay rights,' which were prejudicial to the interests of both 
Great Britain and Canada as long as they remained un¬ 
decided, since they rendered colonisation and settlement 
impossible. 

Throughout the ’sixties, the future of the Hudson’s Bay 
territories continued to engage the attention both of Canadian 
and British statesmen. When in 1863 the International 
Financial Association carried out the reconstruction of the 
company, public attention was once fnore focused on its 
affairs. The remodelled company appears to have enjoyed 
even less confidence among Canadians than its predecessor, 
and the question of its right to Rupert’s, Land and the 
boundary between that territory and Canada continued to 
be an important one in colonial politics. In his speech from 
the Throne in February 1864, the Governor of Canada drew 
attention to this subject which, he stated, he had recently 
taken up with the Imperial Government.^ 

Canadian antagonism to the Company was further in¬ 
tensified by the belief that its shadowy control was in' itself 

History of the North-West, 
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dangerous. This took expression in the widespread fear that 
there was nothing to hinder the United.States from acquiring 
the great hinterland, between the Red River and the Rocky 
Mountains, and there is sufficient evidence to show that these 
fears were ?iot groundless. .On July 2, 1866, for example, . 
General Banks introduced a Bill into the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives, providing for the admission of the Canadian Pro¬ 
vinces to the Union and for the organisation of the Terri¬ 
tories of Selkirk,. Saskatchewan and Columbia. Again, the 
Minnesota Legislature on March 6, 1868, sent the following 
memorial to the President: “We regret to be informed of a 
purpose to transfer the territories between Alaska and Min-' 
nesota to the Dominion of Canada by an order in council at 
London, without a vote of the people of Selkirk and the 
settlers upon the sources of the Saskatchewan River, who 
largely consist of emigrants from the United States; and we 
would respectfully urge that the President and Congress of 
the United States shall represent to the Government of Great 
Britain that such action will be an unwarrantable interfer¬ 
ence with the principle of self-government, and cannot -be 
regarded with indifference by the people-of the United 
Statgs.”^ . 

As,£kj 4 y-as-Hh 8 fi|;_itL -clear that Sir John A. Macdonald _ 
fully alive to l^fPSmiger. “If Canada is to remain a 
country separate from the United States, it is of great im¬ 
portance to her that they (the United States) should -not get. 
behind us by right or force and intercept the route to .the 
Pacific.’’^ In 1870 he was still apprehensive about Ameripan 
ntentions. “ It is quite evident to me . .that the United 
States Government are resolved to do all they can, short of 
war, to get possefsibn of the western territory, and tve must 

* Dalhousie Review, vol. ix. No. 3, October 1929. MacRae, "When Annexa¬ 
tion was in Flower”, p. 286. 

® Pope, Life of Sir John A. Macdonald, ii. p. 43. 
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■ take immediate and vig'orous steps'to counteract them.. One' 
of the first things'to be done is to show unmistakably our 
resolve to build the Pacific Railway\’’^ ’ . j ' 

In the' negotiations which .preceded confederation, the 
future'ofi;he Hudson’s Bay Territories was not forgotten,by 
the architects of the New Dominion.- Section 146 ofjihe^British 
North'Arnerica Act of 1S67 provided for the transfer of the 
Territories to Canada. “It shall be lawful for the Queen . . . 
on Address from the Houses of the Parliament of Canada to 
-admit Rupert’s Land and the North-Western Territqry, or 
either.of them, into the Union, on such ternis arid conditions 
in each case as are in the Addresses expressed and'as the 
Queen thinks fit to approve, subject to the provisions of .this 
Act.’’ In December ■ 1867, during the first session of the 
Dominion Parliament, the Honourable W.; MacDougall, 
Minister of Works, introduced a series of resolutions upon 
whiclrthe address provided for by the British North America 
Act might be based. The resolutions PA^spd and the Address 
was presented to the Crown, but.owing to the fact that the 
Canadian Parliament reverted to .the position taken up by 
the Canadian statesmen in the ’fifties^and early ’sixties, diffi¬ 
culties at once'arose. Although it had been agreed since then 
to negotiate pn a basis of the validity of the. Company’s 
.'charter, the Canadian Parliament now laid claim to Rup^t’s 
Land by virtue of the cession by France of her territories 
to Great .Britain, in-1763. At that time there were French 
traders both on the Red River and »the Saskatchewan, and' 
no Hudson’s Bay post had yet been erected in the hinterland. 
Indeed, it was only after the vigorous policy of .the Montreal- 
traders had threatened its existence, that the Hudson’s Bay 
Company had departed from its century-old policy of waiting 
on'the Bay for the Indians to come, down with thHr furs. 
Looked at in this way, the Dominion’s claim had much to, 
. 1 Pope, ibid. ii. p. 162. 
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commend it. Still, the undis'putedjright to the territory since 
1822 at the very latest, as well as the factdhatan the eighteenth 
century the western boundary of Canada had been'eo,ns^red 
to be the Mississippi and the line drawn northward frorndts^ 
.source,'went far to vitiate it. 

In a dispatch to the Canadian Government, the Colonial 
Secretary summed up the position of the British Government 
thus; “The Cornpany have held their Charter, and exercised 
their privileges conferred by it, for two hundred years, 
including rights of government and legislation, together with 
the property of all the lands and precious m6tals; and various 
eminent law officers, consulted in succession, have all de¬ 
clared that the validity of this Charter cannot be justly dis¬ 
puted by the Crown.”^ The Company therefore, supported 
by the British Government, refused to entertain the claims 
put forward in the Address, and as the acquisition of the 
Territories was vital to Canada, the Dominion was obliged 
to negotiate on the basis of the company’s legal rights. 

In July 1868 a special Act was passed by the British 
Parliament to supplement the provisions of the British North 
America Act referring to the transfer of the Hudson’s Bay 
Territories to the. Dominion.® Section three provided for their 
surrender to the Crown “upon such Terms and Conditions 
^s shall be agreed upon by and between Her Majesty and 
the said Governor and Company”. An amendment however, 
laid it down that “no charge shall be imposed by such Terms 
upon the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom”. Thus^ 
the Imperial Government departed from ^the policy it had. 
previously pursued when it purchased the Company’s rights ' 
to Vancouver Island. This measure empowered the Crown to 
accept the surrender of these Territories and enabled the 

* Canadian Historical Review, vol. i. No. 4, December 1920, Chester 
Marten, “The First ‘New Province’ of the Dominion”, p. 358. 

“ 31 and 32 Vic. Cap. 105, July 31,1868. British Hansard, vol. 193, p. 1246. 
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Company to make that surrender. Throughout the negotia¬ 
tions, Canada took the position that she was dealing with the 
Imperial Government alone, that the lands came to her from 
that Power and not from the Company, and that the money paid 
by her was not purchase money but the “cost of legal pro¬ 
ceedings necessary, if any be necessary'to recover possession. 
. . . Compromises of this kind are riot unknown in private 
life, and the motives and calculations which govern them may 
be applicable to the present case.”^ The Act also provided 
that before the Territories were handed over to the Dominion 
the Canadian Parliament should first embody the terms of 
the agreement in an Address, after which the British Governr 
ment, by Order-in-Council, would sanction the transfer. 

On March 19, 1869, the terms of surrender were settled 
and on April 13, Mr. Maunsell announced in the British 
House of Commons that the Company had consented to 
surrender all its rights and privileges, on condition that- it 
received in return ;£'300,ooo in money, together with some 
fifty thousand acres in the vicinity of its posts and one- 
twentieth of all lands that might be laid out for settlement in 
the next fifty years. This agreement was dulyratified the 19th 
of the following November, but this did not end the question. 

The Riel Rebellion broke out in 1869, and Sir John 
MacDonald was resolved that Canada should not assume 
responsibility for the government of the Territories, until they 
could be handed over in good order. He therefore advised 
MacDougall, who was to be the Canadian representative, 
not to be too precipitate in proclaiming his'riiission, and to- 
wait until the Rebellion had been crushed before assuming 
control. Thus it was not until May 1870, when the Rebellion; 
was over, that the Dominion of Canada duly paid the 

» Cartier and McDougall to Colj^nial Office, February 8, 1869, quoted in 
Canadian Historical Review, vol. i.'^No. 4, December 1920. Chester Marten, 
“The First ‘New Province’ of the Dominion”, p. 359. 
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£300,000, and the sway of the Hudson'’s Bay Company in 
the vast North-West was definitely terminated. 

It is unnecessary here to go into the terms of the surrender, 
but it is impossible not to observe that, whatever had been 
the services of the company to the Empire, they were more 
than paid for by the generous terms it received. Fortunately 
for Canada, it was assumed at the time that the Fertile Belt 
lay between the North Saskatchewan and the 49th parallel; 
otherwise there might have been an even more reckless for¬ 
feiture of Canadian lands to this company, whose greatest 
claim to consideration appears to have been its longevity. It 
surrendered at a good price land that it had never valued, 
save for its pemmican, and some of which it had never even 
attempted to control. It retained all its posts, all its trading 
rights, though without the monopoly, and thanks to the fact 
that it was already established, it was able to develop its 
general business with great profit to itself as population 
flowed into the Territories after ,1870.- Indeed, as it was 
relieved of onerous judicial, legislative and administrative 
duties, presented with a large sum of money and a vast 
amount of valuable land, the surrender of Rupert’s Land, 
froip the Company’s point of view, was an unqualified 
blessing. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE WILD WEST 

Between the heyday of the Company’s rule under Sir 
George Simpson and the coming of the Mounted Police, an 
interregnum occurred during which the country was almost 
completely lawless. Whatever the defects of its government 
were, the Company never allowed a- condition of affairs to 
develop similar to that which prevailed for years on the 
American frontier. Whiloi the good order and absence of 
crime were partially due to the policy of discouraging immi¬ 
gration, it is also .a fact that Hudson’s Bay officials con¬ 
ducted their trade with the Indians on the basis of justice 
and honourable dealing. The result was that when the Terri¬ 
tories passed to the Dominion, the Company was able to say 
that it was at peace with the Indians; and for years past to 
be known as a Hudson’s Bay ,man was regarded by the 
natives of the west, with the exception of course of the 
Southern Alberta Indians, as a mark of distinction. 

But while this is so, the last decade of Company rule 
witnessed a marked diminution in its authority. Indians and 
half-breeds heard distorted stories of the Company’s financial 
difficulties at home and of alleged proposals which were said 
to have been made for the disposal of the Territories. These 
people dreaded the inclusion of the North-West in the 
American Union, and to a lesser extent the transfer of the 
country to any authority other than the Company they knew. 
Free traders, as all private traders were called, whose 
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numbers steadily increased in the ’sixties, were naturally no 
friends of the former lords of the West.. In various ways 
they weakened the Company’s authority and destroyed re¬ 
spect for it among the Indians and half-breeds. Alcohol 
was freely sold by, them, although everyone knew that this 
was contrary to the Company’s policy. They played upon 
the inflammable imaginations of these people, told them 
-that they had been badly treated in the past and that they 
must expect worse to come in the future. 

In addition to their imaginaiy wrongs, the Indians had a 
number of special grievances which were only too real and 
which they were prepared to attribute-to the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, to the Dominion Government, or to the free 
traders. To begin with, they were one and all opposed to 
white settlement on a large scale. Unreasonable as the 
c]_aim may appear in view of their small numbers, they felt 
that the country was theirs. They knew what had happened 
. in the United States, how their kinsmen had been dis¬ 
possessed and driven ever further to the west until they could 
go no.further. They had heard stories of the white man’s 
injustice, his brutality and his unquenchable hatred of the 
red man, and naturally they did not wish to see a repetition 
of these things in'their own land. Many of them knew that 
certain Americans had openly avowed the policy of ex¬ 
terminating the Indians, and facts were not wanting to 
confirm their belief that these individuals represented the 
will of the American people generally. 

Again, like all primitive peoples, the Indians found it im¬ 
possible to understand the white man’s theory of private 
property in land. They .knew that certain territories belonged 
to a particular tribe or group of tribes, but the idea of 
private individual proprietorship of land was utterly beyond 
their comprehension. Paper documents might be piled as 
high as Chief Mountain, but that would not -change the fact 
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that one part of the country belonged to the Crees, another 
to the Blackfeet and another to the Piegan. It was the old 
problem, which has arisen so many times in history, in New 
Zealand, in Ireland, in the United States, where tribal right 
and tradition are arrayed against clear-cut legal conceptions 
of private property. Thus, while they recognised that there , 
was a vast difference between the white men who represented/ 
the Hudson’s Bay Company and the “long.knives”, still 
white settlers, whether British or American, were a potential 
menace and equally open to suspicion. 

Then again, the Indians attributed the loss of many dogs 
and horses to the half-breeds’ practice of using poison to 
kill wolves. Thus a feeling of enmity began to grow up which, 
when the wild unstable nature of the people in question is 
borne in mind, augured very ill for the future. The half- 
breeds themselves were growing restive by 1870 under the 
prevailing uncertainty. 

Bad however, as conditions were during the last decade 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company’s rule, they grew worse after 
the transfer of the Territories to Canada. Free traders were 
not all bad men; there were for example, such people as the 
McDougalls of Morle)wille, who-were primarily mission¬ 
aries and traded merely in order to subsist. The influence 
of siich people upon the Indians was wholly beneficent, but 
unfortunately this devoted family of earnest Christian 
teachers stood in a class apart. There were however, a few 
relatively respectable traders from Montana who traded with 
the Indians in rifles and blankets and other useful articles. 
But these again were few and far between, and liable at any 
moment to lapse into the whisky trader pure and sirtiple. 
The men of this latter class were enemies to law and order, 
whether American,or Canadian. They interpreted the end 
of Company’s rule to mean the beginning of a period of 
anarchy, in which might was right and justice the will of 
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the strong. They'appeared with the first American traders 
in Southern Alberta about 1866, and for the next eight years 
or so they dominated the country, recognised no law but 
their own tvill and debauched the unfortunate Indians. Their 
chief post in Canadian territory was Fort Whoop-up, built 
by Healy and Hamilton of Benton, Montana, and situated 
at the junction of the Belly and St. Mary’s Rivers. 

Various explanations of the name “Whoop-up” have been 
given. According to one authority, it was a term used on 
the Missouri, meaning rounded up by the Indians. It is said 
that when the first expedition set out for Southern Alberta 
fron;i Fort Benton, I. G. Baker, who had fitted it out, 
shouted to the departing traders, “Do not let the Indians 
whoop you up”.^ According to another writer, those who 
built the post were instructed, when they left Fort Benton, 
to “whoop-up” (develop quickly) the trade with the Indians.* 
There is another tradition that such a thriving trade in 
whisky with the Indians was carried on at the new post, that 
a special messenger had to be sent to Fort Benton for more 
supplifes of Whisky, as they were “whooping-up” the trade 
,with the Indians.* But whatever the exact meaning of the' 
term may be, there can be no doubt about the nature of the 
place-%\ was the centre of demoralization and crime. 

Steele, who'visited this post in .1874, thus describes it. 
“One of the principal posts of the trad.ers in that region was 
Fort Hamilton, commonly known as Whoop-up. . . . There 
were two walls (abouf a rectangular enclosure) about a dozen 
feet apart built of heavy squared logs, braced across by heavy 
log partitions about the same distance from one another, 
divided into rooms, which were used as dwellings,blacksmiths’ 
shops, stores, etc., the doors and windows opening into the 
square. There were Gastiqns af the corners, and fhe walls 

•‘Pearce SIS. chap. xii. p. 177. Longstreth, The Silent Force, p. 46. 

’ Denny, The Riders of the Plains, p. 2. 
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were loopholed for musketry. Iron bars were placed across 
the chimneys to prevent the Indians getting in that w^^. 
There were heavy log roofs across the partitions and a strong 
gate of oak, with a small opening through which to trade.^ 

Other posts were built at Slide-Out, named so because 
some traders who were attacked by Indians, escaped or^ 
“slid out”.by night. This post was on the north-westJsank 
of the Belly above Fort Whoop'-up. Another post was Stand- 
Off, where some traders who -i^re pursued by an American 
sheriff stood him and his party off, i.e. held them at bay, as 
' soon as Canadian -territory was reached.^ Next to Whoop- 
Up however, the most notorious post of the time was Fort 
Kipp, named after one of the traders, and there were in 
addition other smaller posts, such as Spitzee on Spitzee or 
Highwood River. 

The term “fort” was applied to any sort of building 
occupied by a trader. It might be merely a log shack', but 
more usually .these places were strongly built and surrounded 
by a high palisade. The one on Elbow River for example, 
near the site of the present city of Calgary, an outpost of 
Healy and Hamilton-of Whoop-up, was of this latter type. 
It consisted of three rooms, a living-room, a store and trading- 
room, with a passage running in front of the latter into 
which the Indians were admitted to trade one at a time; 
Whoop-up rejoiced in the possession of a cannon which 
however, the Mounted Police officers considered would have 
been,more dangerous to the^ defenders than to the attackers. 
Biit whatever the defects of their artillery may have been, 
these posts could easily be held by a handful of men against 
surprise Indian attacks. - ^ 

. T,he men iii charge were as wild a set as the Wild West 
has seen. Many of them had served in the American Civil 


J Steele, Forty Years in Canada, p. 54. 
* Pearce MS. chap. xii. p. 177. 
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War, and practically all of them had some experience of ' 
Indian wars in the United States, so that they were perfectly 
capable of taking care pf themselves. As trading alcohol 
with the Indians was against American law, these traders 
were enemies to all anthority. Fort Benton, the nearest 
American town, was at this time a turbulent place where, as 
orig of its prominent citizens observed, “religion and educa¬ 
tion were at a low ebb”. As late as 1882, when Mr. F. W. 
Godsal passed through this place, he was given the sig¬ 
nificant advice “keep to.the middle of the street and mind 
your own business; this is a tough town”.^ Everybody went 
armed there,^ and the Vigilantes .'as they were called, occa¬ 
sionally “cleaned the town upf’ This then, was civilisation, 
.and it can be well imagined that the representatives of Fort 
Benton who found themselves on the Canadian side of the ’ 
line, where there was not even a pretence of law; should 
take full advantage of their opportunity. Supplies were 
carried by waggon from Benton. Once on the open prairie the 
traders were comparatively safe, for they could, rarely-bie dis- . 
covered by the American authorities. Sj^Jll, the trip was made 
as quickly as possible, and sdmetimes'tHey'.were overtaken by' 
American officers, and small skirmishes were conaparatively 
frequent. -- ^ 

Even more disreputable than the whislcy traders-were 
the wolfers. These n^^n made th6ir living by hunting the 
wolves that preyed u^on the'herd's of b.ison. Their favourite 
method was to run h buffalo down,- cut it open, throw in a 
dose of. strychnine ‘or arsenic,' lyhich the blood of the dying 
animal wouW^carry to all parts of the'body. Thus the wolves ' 
who devoured the carcass w^re killed, and it’was believed- 
that this was the only way in Which they could be poisoned. 
'Wolfers and whisky traders were far from friendly with each 
other. Apparently the traders considered themselves socially 
Godsal, F. W., Old Times,-p. I. 
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a cut or two superior to these poor parasites. The i^lfers 
on their part, strongly objected to the introduction of the 
repeating rifle among the Indians, as this increased the 
slaughter of buffalo and thus lessened the chances of wolves 
devouring poisoned carcasses. 

'The headquarters of the wolfers was on Highwood River. 
As the traders persisted in furnishing up-to-date rifles to the 
Indians, the wolfeee determined to end this practice forth¬ 
with. They formed themselves into an organisatioh, styled 
“The Spitzee Cavalry’’, whose function was to enforce the 
regulations of the wolfers. Among other things it was laid 
down that for the future no cartridges, up-to-date breech¬ 
loaders or^magazine rifles should be supplied to the Indians. 
A party of twenty-five wolfers started on a round of the 
trading posts to see that this order- was obeyed, and their 
first call was on Hamilton of Whoop-up. Owing to the 
suddenness of their appearance they .entered that place 
before he knew of their approach. He was informed of their^ 
mission and told, with many oaths, that if need be, they were 
prepared to enforce their regulations by arm's. Hamilton 
listened to them very carefully, abstractedly poking the fire 
the while, and he absent-mindedly left the poker in the coals. 
When it was red-hot he took it out and still talking very 
earnestly to his visitors, crossed the room with the poker in 
his hand. With a swift movement he pulled the buffalo 
covering from a barrel of gunpowder, and holding the poker 
over it told his guests to clear out or they would all go to 
hell together. Needless to say, the wolfers made a rush for the 
gate, and Hamilton shouted after them that if they returned 
they vfould be dead men. Thus ended the career of the ex¬ 
tremely ambitious, but singularly ineffective Spitzee Cavalry. 

Traders and wolfers alike were always ready with the gun, 
too ready in fact, for comfort. Kamoose Taylor for example, 
while telling his friends of a recent adventure shot off his 
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. gun, but unfortunately, hit a keg of gunpowder, which blew 
' out the wail of the fort and burnt it down. Indeed, human 
life was of little account among these men and friendships 
apt to' be rather brittle. This is borne out by the letter which 
is said to be authentic, sent by a man at Whoop-up to his 
friend at Fort Benton. 

Dear Friend —My partner, Will Geary, got to putting on 
airs and'I shot him and he is dead. . The potatoes is looking 
well.-—Yours truly, Snookum Jim.^ 

The attitude of such people to the Indians was what might 
be expected. Indians were theirs to be cheated and robbed,, 
their women ^ ravished and their rights denied. At Fort 
Benton white men would swagger and bully the Indians as 
much as they chose, and no one would take the trouble to 
stop them, bM let dn Indian- get out of hand, ,and then it 
would be “Bring out the troops, call in the settlers . . . down 
with the Injuns, wipe them out root and branch”.^ 

Butler quotes the 'description given to'him by a participant 
in ,a massacre of some Indians, which well illustrates the 
point of view of many American frontiersnien, and of their 
brethren the whisky traders and wolfers. “It was a little 
afore day when the boys came upon two redskins in a gulch 
near away to the 'Sun River. They caught the darned red 
divils and strapped them on' a boss, and swore that if they 
didn’t jist lead the way to their camp, that they’d "Glow 
their b—^ brains out; and Jim.Baker -wasn’t the coon to go' 
under if he said he’d do it—no, you' bet he wasn’t. So the 
red di-^s shewed the trail, and soon the boys came out on i 
wide gulch, and saw down below the lodges of the ‘Pagans’. 
Baker jist says, ‘Now, boys’, says hei‘‘thar’s the divils and 
jist ye go in and clear them out. No darned' prisoners, 
you know; Uncle Sam ain’t a-goin’ to keep prisoners, I • 
, ^ Quoted in Longstreth/ 7 '>^^ Silent Force, p. 46. 

* McDougaU, On lyestem Trmls tn the Early * Seventies, p. 145. 
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guess. No darned squaws or young ’uns, but jist kill ’em allj 
sqUaws and all; it’s them squaws what breeds ’em, and them 
youpg ’uns will only be horse-thieves or hair-lifters when 
they grows up; so jist make a clean shave of the hull brood.’ 
Wall, mister, ye see, the boys'jist rode in among the lodges 
afor| daylight,. and they killed everything that .was able to 
come out of t;he tents, for, ye see, the redskins had the small¬ 
pox'Bad, they had,"and a'heap of them couldn’t come out 
nohow; so the boys jist turned over the lodges and fixed them 
as they lay on the ground. Thar was up to a hundred and 
seventy of them Pagans wiped out that mornin’, and thar 
was only one of the boys sent under by a redskin firing out 
at him from inside a lodge. I say, mister, that Baker’s a bell- 
ox among sodgers, you.bef^’^ 

It is.interesting to compare this brutal account of a savage 
massacre by so-called' civilised men, with the speech of the 
Piegan chief -to Father Lacombe on this same affair about 
a‘month after the occurrence. The priest tried to' point out 
to the Indians the. uselessness of continuing the fight with 
the Americans—they had too much power and they were 
too many for' the redskins. Though the Indian’s speech 
probably owes-something to Butler’s pen; just as the account 
of his American informant did, still the spirit was there in 
both cases alnd the substance in both is probably authentic. 
“It is well, and listen now to what I s^y to you; but first, you, ^ 
my brethren, you, my-sons, who sit around me, if there 
should be aught in my words from^ which you differ, 'if I 
say one word that you would,not say yourselves, stop me, 
and Scty to this black^robe I speak with a forked tongu#. . , . 
You have spoken true, your words come straight; the/Long-- ■> 
knives are too many and-too strong for us; their, guns shodt 
farther than ours, their big'guns shoot twice’’ (alludin'^-,to 
shells),' “their .numSers''are as the buffalo were in the days 
. - 1 Butler, The Gfeat Lone Land, pp. 268-9. ^ 
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of ouf fathers. But what of all that? do you want us to starve 
on the land _jvhich is ours? .to lie 'down as slaves to the white 
man, to die away one by one in misery and hunger? It is 
true, that the Long-knives must kill us, but I say still, to my 
children and to my tribe, ‘Fight on! fight on!’ go on fighting 
till the very last man; and let that last man go on fighting 
too, for it is better to die th,us, as a brave man should die, 
than to live a little time and then die like a coward. So now, 
my brethren, I tell you, as I have told ybu before, keep 
fighting still. When you see these men coming along the 
river, digging holes in the ground, and looking for the little 
bright sand, kill them, for they mean to kill you; fight, 
and, if it must be, die, for you can only die once, and it 
is better to die than to starve . . . what does the white man 
want in our land? you tell us he is rich and strong and'has 
plenty of food to eat; for what then, doe's he come to our 
land? We have only the buffalo, and he takes that’from us. 
See the buffalo, how-they dwell with us; they care not for 
the closeness of our lodges, the^ smoke of our camp-fires 
does not frighten them, the shouts of our young me© will 
not drive them a\fay; but behold how they flee from the 
sight, sound and the^smell of the -white man! Why does he 
, take the land from us? who senfhim here? he puts up sticks 
and.he calls the land his land, the river his river, the trees 
his trees. Who gave him the ground, and the water and the 
trees? was it the Great Spirit? No! for^,the Great Spirit gave, 
to us the beasts and^the fish, and the white man comes to 
take the waters and the ground where those fishes and these 
beasts live—^why does he not take the sky as well as the- 
grou'ild?>We who have dwelt on these prairies ever since the 
gtars fell do not put sticks byer fhe land and say, ‘Between 
‘these’ sticks this land is mine;- you'%hall not come here or go 
there’.” ^ 

, * Butler,” pp. 279-72- 
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On the Canadian side of the line where there was less 
pretence of law tfian in Montana, conditions were quite as 
bad as in the United States, if not worse. For example, in 
1873, a band of American traders came over to ^he Cypress 
Hills, near where Fort Walsh was later to be established by 
the Mounted Police. There they traded whisxy'arid other 
articles for buffalo robes. When all their supplies were,gone, 
they determined to .massacre the Indians aim take back 
again as much of the goods the^Jiad tmded as poss'ible. 
They accused the Indians of hdrse stealing and then pro¬ 
ceeded to murder them, which .was a comparatively easy task, 
as the Indians were poorly armed with-old-fashioned muzzle- 
loaders. 

The Indians were so fond of whisky that they were pre¬ 
pared to exchange almost^ anything for it, buffalo jobes, 
dogs, horses and even their women. Most of the traders 
had one, two, or three squaws whom they obtained in 
■.exchange for liquor. Denny mentions one whisky trader 
!who declared that the squaw.Tie then had was number fifty- 
seven.^ ' ' 

If, as was sometimes the case, the Indians were not pre¬ 
pared to make such a nefarious exchange, the traders usually 
got their way. Kamoose Taylor {i.e. woman-stealing Taylor) 
is a case in point. This man, who had been trained for the 
ministry and had forsaken his sacred calling for that of 
whisky trader, desired a certain young Indian woman as 
his squaw. Although he offered the usual one horse, two 
pairs of blankets and tobacco, the chief refused to give her 
up and so he crept into the Indian encampment disguised 
as a dog and stole her.' Sometimes the traders exchanged 
whisky for horses, but this was a risky business, as 4he 
Indians usually tfied to run-the horses off after they had,- 

'sobered up. -. ' 

1 Denny, The Riders of the. Plains, p. 4. 
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When the Indians came‘to the posts, a small--wicket in 
the gate was opened and the traders stood ready with a 
revolver on one side and a tub of alcohol, which' had previ¬ 
ously been diluted to three parts water and coloured with 
black tea or some dark herb, on the other. With the sophisti¬ 
cated Blackfeet however, the trader had to be careful, for 
they demanded “fire-water”—something that would light if. 
you put a match to it. Twenty cupfuls of this liquid were the 
price of one head and tail buffalo robe, and three gallons 
were given for a good Horse. Lieutenant-Governor Morris 
stated that in 1873 American traders exported fifty thousand 
dollars worth of buffalo robes and a hundred thousand 
dollars worth of other furs. As this estimate was based on 
known exports, it is certain that the total exports W'ere very 
much greater. 

When John McDougall visited Fort Kipp^and Fort 
whoop-up, he was horrified with the orgies that, went on. 
McDougall found all the traders at Fort Kipp drunk, and 
heavily armed with weapons -that they, were prepared to use 
on the slightest excuse. Still, they did- listen to the “sky- 
pilot” when he held a service afte'r supper and they declared 
it to-be the,best show they had attended for years. Indeed 
they were so taken with “Parson John” that many of them 
decided to accompany him to Fort Whoop-up, much to his 
dismay. The scenes of drunkenness in this latter place were 
on a more elaborate scale than at Fort Kipp, but from his 
descriptions, while a good deal of promiscuous shooting 
seems to have gone on and much cursing and drinking, the 
traders do not seem to have been quite such a bad lot as 
McDougall painted them. He performed a marriage cere¬ 
mony at Whoop-up which the traders found even more 
entertaining than the service which he had conducted at 
Kipp.^ All the posts however, were not so badly conducted 
* McDougall, On Western TrailsUn the Early ’Seventies, p 150. 
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as these two. The one on the Elbow River fpr example, 
kept by Mr. D. W. Davis, appears to have been a compara¬ 
tively quiet and respectable place, where visitors found the 
, man in charge to be courteous and hospitable. 

Speaking generally^'^he influence of the American trader 
on tfee Canadian Indians was wholly bad. The introduction 
^ of the repeating rifle was a disaster to the red man. Armed 
with these weapons the hunting of the buffalo became a 
mere slaughter, and, undoubtedly, one of the causes which 
helps to explain the extraordinary disappearance of this 
animal from the plains in the course of a few years, was the 
widespread use of such weapons by the Indians. In addition 
to this, they rendered Indian warfare more deadly and 
savage. It is clear from Thompson’s account that before the 
app&^ance of ’ Europeans, war among the Indians was 
relatively ^'Id and casualties comparatively few. The ac¬ 
quisition of the horse and the gun in the eighteenth century, 
rendered-it more savage and greatly extended the scope of 
■^r parties. But the repeating^ rifle added the last touch. 
Ravages armed with these weapons attacked their traditional 
/enemies, while the latter were still armed with bows and 
/ arrows or old-fashioned muzzle-loaders and wrought terrible 
/ havoc among them. The traders themselves learned by bitter 
experience that they had been far from wise in providing 
savages with these deadly repeaters. Indians who had lost 
almost everything in the iniquitous traffic for whisky, fre¬ 
quently attempted to recapture by force the goods which 
they had exchanged. The waggons that carried the season’s 
yield of furs to Fort Benton offered the Indians too good an 
opportunity to be missed. Usually these attacks were beaten^, 
, but the traders almost always suffered 

; Indians could not, or would not, dis¬ 
tinguish between good and. bad white men. They regarded 


off with heavy losses 


Unfcrtjmately the 
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them all as hateful .intruders to be robbed and scalped, and 
thus at least one peaceful party of emigrants suffered for the 
sins of the whisky traders. H^ad it not been for the fact that 
some Blackfeet turned up at Edmonton with gold which 
tlifey offered in trade, this particular massacrjC might have 
passed unnoticed. The news that gold existed' in the Black- , 
foot "country attracted a good deal of attention at the time, 
but it turned out that this was only part of the spoils which , 
the Indians had collected after they had murdered the whole" 
party of whites. They had first lulled' their^victims .by pro- 
\ testations of friendship, and then murdered them in cold 
blood, at the very moment when their victirns though^ them¬ 
selves perfectly safe. This gold, together With a fair-haired 
scalp carried by one of the braves and sorne charred' rerriains 
.jDf the immigrants’ waggons, were the onl^ traces left of this 
unhappy party. This case is only o ne of many such that 
probabfy occurred during the dismal Vears between 1866 
and 1874.' " ' \ / ’ • ■ 

But .the worst evils of the whisky^ traffic consisted in the 
disastrous effects it had upon the Indians themselves. They 
forsook their old clean, wholesome l^e and became idlers 
about the forts. They hunted merely^ in order to obtain >• 
whisky and a little food, which the po'ssession of a repeating 
rifle made comparatively easy. Their, association with evil , 
white men weakened their tribal organisation, undermined 
their physical stamina and did much to destroy many of 
their finer ■ qualities-.' Crimes and outrages of every sort 
became the order of the day, from the north Saskatchewan 
south to the 49th parallel, and massacres were fairly common. 
Murderers, moved about freely without question,and' the 
only deterrent took the fo.rm of blood’ feuds,, which still 
further helped to decimate the numbers of the natives. ” 
Sometimes in their drunken frenzy these unhappy savages ^ 
turned their guns and knives upon each other. In 1871, for 
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example, eighty-eight Blackfeet were murdered in carousals, 
which were made possible by whisky obtained from free 
traders at Edmonton. When the Hudson’s Bay officer in 
charge at 'that place expostulated with these men for their 
wicked disregard of law, they replied that they knew very 
' well that what they were doing was contrary to the laws of 
both Canada and the United States, but as there was no 
force there to prevent them; they would do just as they 
pleased.^ On another occasion a pitched battle took place 
between Crees and Blackfeet at the very gates of Fort 
Edmonton, and while it raged, those in the fort stood ready 
with their guns behind the palisades to withstand attack in 
case the victoi;s might turn out to be truculent. About 
the same time a half-breed who had slain several pe.rsoris 
moved about Fort Edmonton without let or hindrance. 
StSh^nother worthy had murdered his wife and mutilated 
an^er woman by cutting her sinews, and had made peace 
. with his wife’s family by "the payment of two horses to her 
brothers. 

When a band of Indians succeeded in procuring a quan- 
tity'of liquor, it was customary to ^pnsume it all in one wild 
orgy, and the whole camp would retnain intoxicated as long 
as it lasted. These carousals usually led to quarrels, resulting 
in severe'wounds a'nd murder. Sometimes the poor wretches 
were frozen to death in their drunken stupor, while .others 
escaped the rigours of the climate only to die of alcoholic 
poisoning. “They sold their robes and horses by the hundred 
for liquoraand then began killing one another, so that in a 
short timelthey were divided into small parties afraid to 
meet.’’* TO ese Indians, once the proudest, the most in¬ 
dependent ^nd the richest in the North-West, now found 

* Report of Colonel Robertson-Ross, quoted in Haydon, Riders of,the Flams 
pp. 12-16. '1 

*'McDougall, On Western Trails'in the Early'Seventies, p. 129. 
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themselves with insufficient food, clothed in r_ags, and thanks 
unquenchable thirst for fire-water, rapidly ceasiijg 
to^oii^sS'oither guns or horses. . 

As if the cup oftKe"ffindiansLm^ery wms not already full 
to overflowing, another calamity,^ deadly in its way as 
whisky, descended, upon these unhappy people about 1870. 
~ Smallpox first visited the Blackfeet about 1780, and during 
the next ninety years recurred from time to time. The epi¬ 
demic of 1870-71 however, wasu worse than any previously 
known, and it has been estimated that it swept off about one- 
third of the Plains Indians. The Sarsij who were said to have 
, numbered several thousands before the epideruic, could only 
rriuster' a scant three or four hurldred when the Mounted 
Police came. - 

Maddened by disease and sorrow, the Indians crowded 
round the trading posts in the vain hope of assuaging their 
sufferings by whisky. Quite naturally they blamed the white' 
' traders for this terrible scourge. They heard that two 
Americans had died of smallpox on the'. Missouri, and a 
story circulated among them that the -blankets and other 
, effects, of these men had been given in trade to the Indians. 
'False as these stories no doubt w'ere, for sm'^llpox had ap- 
l^eared among the Blackfeet long before any American 
’ trader was to be found on the Missouri, the effect was the 
.,-jame. In their last agony the Indians did their best to'spread 
the-disease among their white torme'nters. They tore the 
scabs from their bodies and rubbedj their sores ort door 
handles and .gates, so that those who passed that way would 
be sure; to be affected.,They eXposed'festering corpses-to the 
windward of the posts', so that\^he air jmight be polluted and 
the white traders destroyed. When they could get whisky 
they .tried to cure themselves bmdrinking vast’quantities of 
boiling spirits so’as to produce a^eat. Then as in the past, 
after their sweat baths, they plunged into cold water, some- 
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times in the very dead of winter, even breaking the ice in 
order to do so.^ ' 

This then, was the condition of Southern Alberta between 
1870 and 1874, a condition whidh grew steadily worse during- 
these years. “The Lord High Chancellor of England’’, wrote 
Butler, “together with the Master of the Rolls and the tvyeqty- 
four judges of different degrees', would be perfectly useless 
if placed in the Saskatchewan to put in effect the authority 
of the law. The Crees, Blackfeet, Piegins and Sirces would 
doubtless have come to the conclusion that these high 
judicial functionaries were very great ‘medicines’; but be¬ 
yond that conclusion, which they would draw more from the 
remarkable costume and headgear worn by these exponents 
of the law than from the possession of any legal acumen, 
much would not have been attained.’’^ The same writer 
stated, in his report to the Lieutenant-Governor of Manitoba, 
that the institutions of law and order, as understood, in 
civilised countries, were totally absent in the Saskatchewan 
region; there was no government, no authority of any kind 
that commanded general respect, crime was rampant and 
increasing. In his opinion the main reason why there had not 
been more crime in the past was largely due to the sparse 
,and scattered nature of the population. When two years 
later. Colonel Robertson-Ross travelled through the North- , 
West on behalf of the Dominion Government, he found that 
conditions were similar though growing steadily worse. 

It became plain in 1872 and 1873 that, unless something 
was done very soon, the whisky traders would extend their 
operations until they covered a large section of the Britisl^ 
North-West. Entering Canada at first in the Belly River 
section for only some forty or fifty miles, they rapidly ex¬ 
tended their sphere of influence. Their posts were pushed 

‘ Denny, The Riders of Ihe Plains, p. ii. 

‘ ’feutler. The Great Lone Land, pp. -259-60. 
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further and fi^rther north until they reached the Elbow 
‘River, and their appearance' in -the Cypress Hills showed 
that they were extending their business to the-eastward 
as well. 

' ' The free traders who were already in the country naturally 
looked to the United States for their supplies, since the 
Hudson’s Bay Company dominated such transport as did 
exist from the east. When Butler was at-Edmonton in 1870, ■ 
he states that for the -first time in the history of the Sas¬ 
katchewan carts had passed safely from Edmonton to Benton 
during the previous- summen These carts, ten irt number,, 

' left Edmonton in-the month of May, loaded with furs and 
. buffalo robes for the Missouri. They returned in June carry,-- 
ing a cargo chiefly of flour and alcohoL^ Thusj left to them-" 
selves, the American whisky traders’ and their allies would 
probably have deflected the trade of the North Saskatchewan 
as well as that of the’Bow and its tributaries to the United 
States. In his report Butler made certain fecommeridations 
. designed to terminate ^the lawlessness of the Far West, 
recommendations in which the idea of a mounted police force 
'was definitely adumbrated. He suggested the appointment 
of a civil commissioner similar to those in India and Ireland, 
who would make semi-annual tours through the territories 
and reside on the Tapper Saskatchewan. TMs man he' 
thought, should be assisted by civil magistrates appointed 
from among the Hudson’s Bay officials and other inhabit- 
'ants of the country.' Further, he recommended the organisa¬ 
tion of a well-equipjDed force of a hundred to a hundred and 
■fifty men, one-third of whom should be mounted. This force 
jshould be specially recruited and each man specifically 
engaged for service in the Saskatchewan region. They should , 
be .enlisted for two or .three years’ service, on the expiry of 
which they should 'he encouraged- to settle in the country by 

' Butler’s Report, quoted in The Great Lone Land, p. .380. ' - 
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being given free grants of land, while settlers should con¬ 
stitute a reserve force which could be called upon if required. 

Colonel Robertson-Ross made similar recommendations 
in his Report to the Dominion Government about two years 
later. He believed that a corps of mounted riflemen would 
be necessary to curb the Blackfeet and keep ordfer in the 
country. “An easy and agreeable rharch of a few weeks’ 
duration would”, he declared, “sufiflce to establish them 
in the respective posts of occupation.” Those who parti-, 
cipated in the great overland trek of 1874 would have found 
this statement an excellent ground for satirical rejoinder. 
“Agreeable and easy” were about the last' adjectives they^ 
would have thought applicable to that long hard journey. He 
suggested further, that'a chain of forts should be built stretch¬ 
ing from .Manitoba to the Rocky Mountains. Portage la 
Prairie, Ellice, Carlton, Pitt and Victoria, should each be 
occupied by fifty mounted riflemen. A hundred should be 
stationed at Fort Edmonton and a hundred and fifty in a new 
fort to be built in the Porcupine Hills. He also recorjimended 
the appointment of a stipendiary- magistrate, resident at 
Edmonton, who should be, a man whom the Indians knew 
and trusted. 

It was not however, until 1873 that the Dominion'Govern¬ 
ment seriously turned its attention to the condition of the far 
North-West. While it is to blame for the length of time that- 
elapsed between its assumption of control over the Hudson’s 
Bay territory and the effective assertion of its power, stiU the 
precarious financial position of the new Dominion must be^ 
borne in mind as an extenuating circumstance. In 1872 its 
total revenue was only twenty million dollars,- and it was 
generally known how'-expensive "a luxury Indian wars had 
been in' the United States. There in one year the Federal 
Government had spent twenty-one million dollars on this 
item alone. But it was a case for Canada, not only of keeping' 
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order, but of preserving the country for the .Dominion. 
American traders were already on the spot and Canadians 
knew, or thought they knew, that in boundary disputes be¬ 
tween the United States and Great Britain, possession was 
in very deed nine points of the law. - ' . 

The news of the coming of the Mounted Police to keep 
law and order was hailed by the Indians generally with de¬ 
light. When Crowfoot, the famous Blackfoot chief,- heard the 
news from the Reverend John McDougall, who was com¬ 
missioned by the Canadian Government to make it known to 
the tribes, he said: “My brother, your words make me glad. 
I listened to them not only with my ears, but with my heart 
also. In the coming of the Long-knives ^yith their firewater 
and their quick-shooting guns we are weak and oiir people 
have been wpfully. slain and impoverished. You say this will 
be stopped—we are glad to have if^stopped. We want peace. 
What you tell us about this strong power which-will govern 
with good law and treat the Indian the same as the white 
man makes u's glad to hear. My brother, I believe you and 
"am thankful.”\ . - 

The effect produced by this news upon the whisky traders 
was rather different. Mr. Healy of Whoop-up, for example, 
did not consider that there was any necessity for such force, 
as the country was so admirably governed already. “There 
was not much need for government intervention in this coun¬ 
try—for instance there was So-and-So. He came in and was , 
going to ruHtthings. He lies under the sod at Stand-Off, and 
there was So-and-Sp. He had aspirations and we stretched 
him beside the other fellow. And there was So-and-So. He 
went wild and we laid him out at Freeze-out and some more 
at Slide-out. These bad men could not live in this>country. 
We simpljf could not allow it. No, Parson John, we did not 
let any really bad men stay in this Whoop-pp. fegipp.” 

* McDougall, On If'^s/ern Trails in the Early ’Seventies, p. l8'6. L 


Another Whoop-up man, who later .entered J*arliament, re¬ 
marked, “Well,- when this is done, we will drop into line and 
obey the law, but until then we will dd^as we . . . please.”^ 
This particular “good” man, according to I(^r. Healy’s stand¬ 
ard, felt sure that he would, have at least another year in 
which to flood the country with bad whisky and rob the 
Indians, ancfhe was determined to make full use of the time. 

As might have been expected, these whisky traders,' true 
bullies as they were, for the most part slunk back to Montana 
when they knew that the Police were really coming. There 
some of them became quite respectable and ond at least rose 
to the dignity of a sheriff. Those who remained in Canada sub¬ 
mitted to the inevitable at once, or having sampled Mounted 
Police'methods to the extent of six months in gaol, recog¬ 
nised that their day was over and that the rule of law had 
begun. In spite of the fact that the condition of the country 
was utterly lawless between 1870 and 1874, the work'of the 
Police was so complete and so instantaneous, that a dis¬ 
tinguished public rhan''of the West who first entered Alberta 
a few years later, declared that there never was in Canada 
such a thing as the Wild West-^probably the greatest cprn- 
pliment, though quite unconscious, that has ever been paid 
to the North-West Mounted Police. 

'■ ^ McDougall, 0/). «V., p. 190. 



CHAPTER V 


■ THE COMING OF THE MOUNTED POLICE 

Though humanity and national interest alike demanded 
that a stop should be put to the anarchy prevalent on the 
Bow and Belly Rivers, it was not until the spring of 1873 
that the Dominion Government began to give the subject its 
serious consideration. It has already been seen that Colonel 
Robertson-Ross, who visited the Territories in the previous 
year, recommended the creation of a force of mounted rifle¬ 
men to preserve order and enforce the law. When however, 
it became known at Washington that the Canadian Govern¬ 
ment was contemplating the despatch of a military force tp 
the Far Wpsfj^ the American Government began to raise 
objections.'^In view of the fact that the United States had 
thousands of her own soldiers at that time in the Indian Terri¬ 
tory, it is difficult to understand what reasonable grounds 
there could be for her opposition to the proposed Canadian 
expedition. Still, Sir John A. Macdonald recognised that it 
would not be wise for the young Dominion to offend her 
mighty neighbour, and he therefore decided to bow to 
American prejudice, while still adhering to the substance of 
his original intention. The name of the proposed force was 
changed from Mounted Riflemen to Mounted Police, and the 
titles “Colonel, Major and Captain” were dropped "for the 
inoffensive designations “Commissioner, Inspector and Sub- 
Inspector”.- , 

Sir John asked for a moderate sum of money in order to 
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raise and maintain a force of not more than three hundred 
men, who would keep the peace in the Territories and retain 
the country for Canada. It was, he said, to be a civil force, 
but organised and drilled on lines similar to those of a regular 
cavalry regiment. It was not tp be subject to the Queen’s 
Regulations and Articles of War, but its discipline was to be 
enforced by virtue of certain powers conferred upon the 
officers. A clause in the 1873 statute provided for the imposi¬ 
tion of a penalty of a fine not «cfeeeding thirty days’ pay. In 
^oint of fact the disciplinary powers of the officers proved 
inadequate and were mate/ially strengthened not long after 
the forceiiarrived in the West.^. The maximum penalty for 
certain specified offences was raised in 1875 to six months’ 
imprisonment with hard labour, or the forfeiture of a month’s 

p^y- 

Sir John stated when he introduced the Bill, that the new 
force would consist of a Commissioner, as many Inspectors 
and Sub-Inspectors as were deemed necessary, a Paymaster, 
Veterinary Surgeon, Constables and Sub-Constables, not ex¬ 
ceeding three hundred in all. He wanted a plain, efficient 
force, adequately equipped and well mounted, and above all, 
there-was to be no ostentatious display and as little gold lace, 
fuss and feathers as possible.* The Act establishing the force 
finally became law in'May 1873.® It provided that “no per¬ 
son shall be appointed to the Police Force unless he be of 
sound constitution, able" to ride, active and able-bodied, of 
good character and between the ages of eighteen and forty 
years,-nor unless he be able to read and^write either the 
English or the French language’’. Apparently one require¬ 
ment of the law was overlooked by some of the recruits, for 
die Commissioner, Colonel French, states in his report that 
^ Haydon, Eiders of the Plains, pp. 18-19. 

‘ Haydon, op. cit. p. 18. 

“ 36 Vic. cap. 35, as amended by 37 Vic. cap. 22 and 38 Vic. cap. 50 and 
subsequent Acts. 
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while his men were good marksmen, many of them were 
singularly ignorant of horsemanship. “^I consoled myself with 
the reflection”, he writes, “that whereas little drill and no 
target practice could be carried out on the line of march to 
the West, there would be ample opportunity for the practice 
of equitation’V ^ reflection that was destined to be substanti¬ 
ated even more fully than French himself expected. 

This Act has since been amended many times. Certain 
unimportant modifications were introduced in 1875. In 1877 
the ranks of’ Quartermaster and Veterinary Surgeon were 
done away with and their duties transferred to local officers 
of the different posts. The attitude to the police of certain 
Parliamentarians at Ottawa is well illustrated by a remark 
made by a senator in 1879. He congratulated the preceding 
Government on the wisdom it had shown in the abolition 
of the office of Veterinary Surgeon. There was no need, he 
said, for such an officer, nor indeed, for a surgeon either. 
He himself had noticed that at those posts where there were 
no surgeons there were fewer men in hospital. Both men and 
horses, he declared, were better off without such attentions.® 

Sir John A. Macdonald was anxious that scarlet should 
be the dominant colour in the uniform of the Police. Colonel 
Robertson-Ross stated in his report that when the regulars 
had been withdrawn from Fort Garry after the Riel Rebellion, 
and had left that post in charge of a provisional battalion, 
the Indians had been perturbed by the uniforms worm by ' 
.that force. “Who”, they had asked, “are those soldiers at 
Red River wearing dark clothes. Our old brothers who for¬ 
merly lived there (H.M. 6th Regiment) wore red coats. We 
know tl^at the soldiers of our Great Mother wear red coats 
and are our friends.”® So this new force must also wear red 

^ Report of Commissioner, North-West Mounted Police, 1874. 

“ Canadian Senate Debates, 1879, p. 98. 

’ Report of Colonel Robertson-Ross quoted in Haydon, Riders of the 
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coats, for the men who composed it were to be the friends 
of the Indians. At all costs it was essential that the natives 
should be able to distinguish easily these newcomers from 
' the blue-coated American soldiers whom they hated. The 
uniform of the Police was admirably suited for its purpose. 
It was comfortable, made of strong, good cloth, and was 
well calculated to impress the Indians. Each trooper wore 
a white helmet, or a forage cap, a red. tunic, cavalry breeches 
with scarlet stripes, later changed to gold, a leather belt 
with ammunition and revolver'pouches on the sides, white 
gauntlets, cavalry boots and spurs and a cavalry cloak and 
cape. When mounted the Police carried their Snider carbines 
in a carbine bucket attached to the saddle. Later, Win¬ 
chesters were substituted for Sniders. 

The Act prescribed the pay for all ranks which, when the 
work expected of the Force is borne in mind, does not appear 
to have been particularly generous.^ Yet even after the Force ' 
had given ample proof of its value to'the Dominion, some 
politicians at Ottawa strained every nerve to have it reduced.'" 
Indeed, many of the debates which took place in the Canadian 
Parliament, on the Police estimates make gloomy reading 
for Canadians To-day., In both Houses members were to be 
found who were quite prepared to jeopardise the very exist¬ 
ence of the Force by making it a pawn in the political game. 
Others apparently considered parsimonious economy to be 
,the last word in statesmanship, even when the economies 
they proposed constituted an invitation to the forces of 
anarchy and lawlessness to break out once more. 

Three’troops were raised in the summer.of 1873 and at - 
once despatched by the Dawson route to the Red River, 

^ The Commissioner’s salary was to range between 2,000 and 2,600 dollars 
per annum, Surgeons and Superintendents 1,000 to 1,400, Paymaster not 
more than 900, Quartermaster not more than 500, Veterinary Surgeon 400-600, 
Constables i dollar per diem, Sub-Constables 75 cents.—36 Vic. cap. 35, 
sec. 26, quoted in Haydon,. Riders 'of the Plains, p. 279. 
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where a half-breed rising was expected. This however, did 
not occur, and the rest of the Force was recruited in the 
following spring. Most of the men were Canadians, chiefly 
young.farmers and lumbermen, though there were a few 
who had seen-service in the British Army. The officers were 
mainly drawn from the Canadian Militia, together with a 
few British^ officers. The command of the new Force was 
given to Colonel G. A. French, an experienced British 
officer, with J. F. Macleod as his second in command. No 
more fortunate appointments^han those of French and 
Macleod could have been made. “Just as a twig is bent the 
tree’s inclined.” So with such a body as the North-West 
Mounted Police, its future was to a large extent determined 
by the character and outlook of the two men who were to' 
command it during the first few critical years of its history. 
These two men left the imprint of their soldierly characters 
and their strong upright personalities indelibly marked on 
the whole Force. 

Colonel French, whcr later won distinction elsewhere in 
the service of the Empire, brought to his task the experience 
and outlook of a trained soldier. He expected a very great 
deal from his men, but as they knew that he was always 
prepared to work harder than anyone else, he usually re¬ 
ceived what he expected. The great march of 1874 proved 
that he was daring and resourceful and that nothing could 
induce him to swerve frorr^what he conceived to be his duty. 
He possessed moreover, "k'n excellent sense of humour, 
which helped both-.him^’,and his men in'many difficult situa¬ 
tions. He hated political intrigue and jobbery, and was a 
stranger to;the practice of playing to the gallery. The only 
thing he asl^^foj: in return for his faithful and splendid 
service was justice, but’this he never received in his own 
day either from the Canadian Government or from the . 
Canadian people. At Ottawa his recommendations were 
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disregarded altogether or only tardily carried into effect, and 
his work belittled. An influential section of the Canadian 
Press spent much of its time in prophesying disaster during 
the hazardous months of the summer of 1874, and in mis¬ 
representing both French and the Force to which he was so 
devoted. But time brings in its revenges, and to-day, when 
the paltry 'cheese-paring politicians who set themselves up 
as his critics and the ignorant and malicious editors who 
attacked him have long since sunk into the oblivion where 
they rightly belong, he is remembered with gratitude as a 
man who wrought great things for the country he served. 

James Farquharson Macleod, to whom French entrusted 
the difficult task of establishing law and order in the Belly 
River District, was a worthy lieutenant of such a leader. By 
birth Macleod was a Canadian who had been educated for. 
the Bar, but found the call of the military career irresistible. 
He was a member of the Wolseley expedition in 1870, and 
when he joined the police force held a commission in the 
Canadian militia. Like French, Macleod was a born soldier 
and a leader of men. This, coupled with his legal training 
and inherent sense of justice and fair play, made him an 
ideal officer for the work he was .to do. Others might lie’ and 
cheat and despoil the Indians, but he was determined that 
the Police should speak the truth, do what they promised 
to do, and convince the savages that they were men of 
honour and their friends. It was not for nothing that he 
soon was known among them as “Stamixotokon" (Bull’s 
Head), the strong man. As a police officer, and later as 
magistrate and judge, Macleod administered impartial justice 
to black, white, yellow and red. While some of his sentences 
may seem to have been rather severe, they were probably 
necessary at a time when his authority and the presence of a‘ 
few policemen were the settler’s only guarantees that the 
country would not relapse once more into barbarism. But 
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while Macleod was a stern champion of justice and a terror 
to ,all wrong-doers, he was a trusted counsellor and friend 
of all honest people in distress. When after twenty strenuous 
years spent in the service of the Territories, Macleod died 
in 1894, wealthy ranchers, struggling>^omesteaders and 
Indians both old and young, could remember unnumbered 
acts of kindness which they had received at his hand. They 
mourned for him as for a near and dear relative, for Macleod 
by his kindly humour, his sense of justice and his wise 
counsel won a unique place in the hearts of the people. 

Among the other officers were such men as Captain 
Denny, a sturdy champion of Indian rights and the out¬ 
spoken critic of the policy of the Dominion Government 
towards them, and Inspector James Walker, one of the best 
known of all the early Mounted Police officers. The non¬ 
commissioned ranks included such men as Sam Steele 
(afterwards Major-General Sir Samuel Steele), one of the 
most attractive personalities that the Force has produced. 
Steele won praise from French on the first great march, as 
later he was to win praise in the ’85 Rebellion, in the Boer 
War and in the Great War. There were many others, officers 
and men, who deserve to be remembered by the people of 
Canada, and these names have been selected at random to 
indicate the sort of men who first composed this Force, and 
gave it that reputation of Unobtrusive efficiency which is 
still its glory. ' 

In the spring of 1874 at Toronto, French began to licit 
his force into shape, and he repeatedly told the men that if 
any wished to retire they might do so then and there before 
the real work began. Some, finding the new and strange 
drill too much for them, wisely fell out, but others remained 
only to disgrace themselves later on by desertion, when they 
had a taste of real hardship. At last the force was ready to 
move, and in June 1874 left Toronto on the long journey 
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-for the Red River and the Far West. Most of the distance 
to Manitoba was travelled over American territory, and they 
finally arrived at Fargo, U.S.A., on June 12, where the 
great overland trek was to begin. 

At that place they put their waggons and harness together, 
overhauled their saddles and loaded their stores. To the 
surprise and regret of the people of Fargo, who had ex¬ 
pected the Force to remain at least a week in that place, the 
last waggon was on its way within thirty-six hours after the 
first train had arrived. The whole Force was assembled at' 
Dufferin, Manitoba, whence the great march to the West 
started on’July 8. But by this time the first desertions had 
already taken place. As French states in his Report: “To get 
badly cooked food, to be worked hard all day, and to be 
pestered all night with ‘mosquitoes’ is objectionable, and 
it is not encouraging to an ordinary individual under such 
circurnstances to be assured; . . . Oh! mosquitoes! you 
have not felt any yet, just wait'until you get to the Pembina 
River or the Souris’’.' And so^ says French, after another 
sleepless night, having decided that he had better give this 
thing up while he can, sub-constable Jones steps across the 
boundary line.^ 

As the half-breed drivers were now comparatively sober, 
the Force made a march of ten miles on the first day, and 
from then on its progress westward was steady. Never had 
such a cavalcade been seen on the Canadian prairies. When 
closed up in proper marching order it was over a mile and 
a half long. Owing to the unequal travelling speed of horses 
and oxen however, the breaking of axles and wheels “of 
that.imposition of the country more suited to the first than 
to the nineteenth century”, as French describes the Red 
River carts, it was more frequently four or five miles from 
advance to rearguard. “First came A Division with their 
^ Report of Commissioner, N.W.M.P., 1874, p. 9. 
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splendid dark bays, then B with their dark browns, next C 
with bright chestnuts, drawing the guns, gun and small 
arm ammunition, next D with their greys, then E with their 
black horses, the rear being brought up by F with their light 
bays.”^“ 

This martial array was followed by a motley collection 
of Red River carts and waggons^ cows, calves, ploughs, 
harrows and hay-mowers. Armed men and guns suggested 
^hat fighting was intended, but agricultural implements and 
domestic cattle betokened the arts of peace. So it wg.s in 
truth, for this little force had a dual function to discharge. 
It was to^ preserve the Far West for the Queen, to fight if 
necessary, but also to set an example to the people of that 
distant region of civilised existence. 

These young men were all ignorant of the prairie and its 
ways, and they probably sustained many losses and suffered 
much hardship that was-unnecessary. But‘while this is so, 
the fact that they still pushed on to their appointed goal 
showed the Indians and white men of the West that they 
were to be respected. They often camped near swamps and 
herded their horses where the grass was long, not knowing 
that the dry upland prairie grasses w:ere much more nutri¬ 
tious. They had to learn how to preyent the horses from 
stampeding, which might cause a loss of several days. They 
had to accustom themselves to the violent alterations in 
temperature, between the heat of a prairie summer day and 
the cold of its nights. On the 21st of July the thermometer 
dropped from ninety-nine degrees to forty-four degrees, and 
five days later from eighty-six to thirty-two degrees. A few 
weeks’ hard marching accustomed them to the virulence of 
the mosquitoes, and to the sudden intensity of the rain and 
hail-storms of the plains. 

Their cooks slowly learned how to bake bread in the open 
- ^ Ibid. p. 10. 
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air,, and in the .meantime the men were obliged to content 
themselves with uninviting lumps of dough. They knew that 
many people, both in the East and in the West, expected 
them to fail, that they regarded their whole expedition as a 
piece of unexampled folly, and it is little wonder that in the 
circumstances the language of a great many, as French 
states, was by no means Scriptural. When French left 
Dufferin, the only man in Red River who was supposed to 
know anything about the Bow River district and the country 
between it and Manitoba, encouraged him on his way with 
the remark, “Well, if you have luck, you may get back by 
Christmas, with forty per cent of your horses” ^— and though 
he did not say it, he meant to imply that French would re¬ 
turn with a corresponding proportion or less of his men. 

- From July 8 to August 4, the Police followed the trail 
made by the Boundary Survey parties. Within a week from 
starting, lack of water began to tell upon the horses, and on 
the 19th two of them had to be left behind. On July 29, at 
Wood End Depot, French sent off Inspector Jarvis to Fort' 
Ellice and Edmonton to hold the North in order. ^fVith him 
French sent “A” troop, some of the weaker horses,and half 
the waggons, together with a number of cows and calves, 
and after much privation, travelling along the old trader’s 
route via Fort Ellice, Fort Pitt and Carlton, this party 
reached its destination. 

Having thus got rid of the worst of his horses and much 
slow-moving impedimenta, French started on his dash for 
the West. On the 4th August he left the Boundary Com¬ 
mission Trail and struck across country in a north-north¬ 
westerly direction, and ordered Macleod to proceed along 
that road to Wood Mountain for pemmican and to rejoin 
the Force farther west. As they advanced mud-holes grew 
scarcer and'rations had to be cut down, horses and cattle 
1 Ibid. p. 10. 
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began to die off, and the men were obliged to march much of 
the way on foot. As early as the 22nd of July, French ordered 
his men to walk every alternate hour to save the horses. 
Sometimes the only available drinking water, even after it 
had been passed through a filter, was still the colour of ink. 
With nothing but an occasional prairie fire or the visit of 
some dirty-looking Sioux, still elated with their recent 
slaughter of the Blackfeet, to break the monotony, these 
comparatively raw recruits pushed gallantly forward with- 
out complaint. Under date of August 16 French writes: “A 
scout came in with our guide from Wood Mountain, he is 
a hard-looking case, describes himself as a trapper, and 
says he trapped on the Bow River three years ago. Many 
think him a spy of the outlaws”.^ Wednesday, 19: “Marched 
about 9, to a pond about two miles north-west of our old 
camp, formed a depot there, leaving Constable Sutherland 
and seven men (five of them were sick), also a half-breed, 
twenty-six sick and weak horses and a dozen waggons”. 
On Wednesday, 26, when the Force was encamped in a 
valley in the Cypress Hills, French writes: “The guide Morrin 
shot a cabri, the first game, except ducks and prairie chicken, 
since leaving’ Dufferin”*.® On Wednesday, September 2, 
occurs the following entry: “Started about 7 A.M. When out 
about two hours rode up to the advance guard, and observed 
some inoving objects near the left flankers, rode out there, 
flankers thought they were ponies. On going a little farther 
I felt certain they were buffaloes. Presently they began run¬ 
ning, leaving no doubt on the matter. I took^a carbine from 
one of the men and made after them, headed them and 
turned them towards the train, fired at one which dropped 
back, and was despatched by someone else; three went 
across the creek, I went after them, and was joined by the 
scouts Morrin and Levaltee, we each shot one, I fired into 
^ Ibid. p. 41. * Ibid. p. 42. ’ Ibid. p. 43. 
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the scout’s buffalo as he stodd at bay and dropped him. This 
was a very fine beast about ten years old; he made, when 
dressed, 953 lbs. ration meat.”\ 

After the Force quitted the Boundary Trail, French was 
obliged to depend largely upon his own intelligence and the 
compass. His guides were stupid or dishonest,,or both, and 
the maps w;ith which he was provided were far from accurate.. 
Easier trails .farther north or on the boundary were in exist¬ 
ence, but as- it was the aim; of the expedition to impress the , 
Indians and show ■ the-whisky traders that the Dominion 
Government was in earnest, it was determined that the 
Police should make their own trail. 

This march was also a’ race against time, for if the winter 
descended while the Police were still far out on the prairies 
and with no quarters yet erected, it might mean death to 
all. The entry in French’s diary for September 6 is signi¬ 
ficant; “Started at 2.30 P.M. to get pasture, which the scout 
reported five miles ahead, he brought us by very northerly 
course. I objected to halting in the coulee which he pointed 
out as there was no grass there, sent him on to another one 
about one and a half miles, when he returned, and had the 
assurance to state it was the Belly River, and that we were 
at our journey’s end and that the Bow River was just a’ mile 
down. I told him we were at least seventy miles from Bow 
River, and asked him to show me Bow River, and on going 
to the place indicated found it was merely^'a turn of the 
stream. We have in fact struck the South" Saskatchewan, 
half a day sooner than I expected, but an error of eight or 
ten miles in Palliser’s -map is a trifle. The scout insists that 
the forks are twelve miles to the north. I to^k it as a special 
dispensation of Providence my having kept a careful 
record of the angles and distances since we left the B.C. 
road. There is not a soul in camp that knows this place, and 
^ Ibid. p. 44. 
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the scout has brought us nearly a day’s march out of our 
road during the last two days, and he would make it still 
worse to-morrow. I am not certain whether his actions.are 
due to ignorance or design. He is the greatest liar I have 
ever met. He is suspected as being a spy of the Whoop-up 
villains, but there is nothing definite or tangible to show 
this. Although I have never been here [before] I will do th5 
guide myself to-morrow. If I could have relied on Palliser’s 
map I would have taken this duty sooner.”^ 

Mysterious stampedes, •which French -attributed to his 
scout, were started at m^ inconvenient times. This man 
moreover, told them l^nly exaggerated stories about the 
activities of the whisky traders. They were determined to 
fight he asserted, and would certainly offer a very stiff 
resistance to the ^’olice. Five hundred men he said, had 
been working at their forts all this summer. They had dug ’ 
underground galleries in which to conceal themselves, and 
the guns of the Police would be useless against them. It was 
generally felt by the'officers that the stampedes were started 
and these wild stories were circulated in order to induce 
French to give up the expedition. But it was all to no avail, 
for the Force still proceeded westward, leaving the bones pf 
oxen and horses and pieces of broken waggons and carts- 
to show where it had passed. -“Day after day bn the march, 
night after night on picket or guard, working at high 
pressure from daylight to dark and tod frequently after dark, 
with little rest, even on the day sacred for rest, the Force 
ever pushed onward. . . . Where time was so valuable there 
could be no halting on account of the weather, the greatest 
heat of the July sun, or the cold of November . . . made no 
difference. Ever onward had to be the watchword and an 
almost uninterrupted march was maintained from the time 
when the ForceJeft Dufferin with the thermometer registering 
^ Ibid. pp. 45-6. 
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_ from 95 to 100 degrees in the shade, to the time when 
the remainder of the Force returned there in November in 
a temperature of twenty to thirty degrees below zero, having 
marched 1950 miles. 

After a very hard week of travel, with horses and oxen 
dying-through cold and lack of food, the junction, of the 
Bow and Belly Rivers was reached on September 12. To his 
dismay, French discovered that this area which he had 
been led to believe was a veritable garden of Eden, was little 
better than a desert. As there was neither grass nor wood in 
the vicinity it was quite impossible to think of establishing 
a post there. A council of the officers was held, at which it 
was decided that as the animals were too weak to haul the 
stores to Edmonton, part of the Force should return forth¬ 
with, while the remainder should proceed to the Sweet Grass 
Hills on the boundary line, where it was reported that there 
were abundant supplies of wood and water. 

It was a very critical time for French. In spite of the fact 
that he had ordered his ofiScers and men to give up' one 
blanket each to protect the horses from the cold rain, .several 
had died, and many others were practically useless. “If”, he 
wrote, “a few hours’ cold rain kills off a number of horses, 
what would be the effect of a twenty-four hours’ snow¬ 
storm?”^ In the previous year the country between the 
Cypress Hills and Old Wives’ Creek had been covered in 
deep snow\, by September 20, and he could not possibly 
reach there on his return march before October i. The Force 
had now marched seven hundred and eighty-one miles from 
Red River wit\iout seeing any human habitations, other than 
a few Indian wigwams. If another blizzard such aa that of 
the previous year occurred it would completely cover the 
buffalo chijjs, the dnlyTuel procurable in that arid waste, 
and might result in the destruction of all. So, as French 
1 Ibid. ” Ibid. p. 46. 
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says, while hoping for the best, he prepared for the 
worst. 

On the 18th they camped in a coulee close to the West 
Butte. From there “D” and “E” troops were ordered to pro¬ 
ceed slowly eastward along the boundary trail. The rest of the 
Force remained in camp, while French and Macleod, with 
some waggons, started out for Benton to procure supplies 
and communicate with Ottawa. French rejoined “D” and 
"E” troops on the 29th, and proceeded eastward to winter 
quarters. Macleod rejoined his men, who had in the mean¬ 
time been instructed to proceed fifteen miles westward to a 
point on the Benton—Whoop-up trail. 

When Macleod returned he brought with him a short, 
bow-legged half-breed, with piercing eyes and a long, straight 
nose. This was the laconic Jerry Potts, the most famous 
guide and interpreter the Force has ever possessed. Already 
in 1874, Potts was a mighty man of war among his own 
people. It was he who had commanded the Blackfeet in their 
last great fight with the C^ees in 1870, which took place near 
the site of the present town of Lethbridge. Four hundred of 
the enemy are said to have perished on that occasion. Potts 
quickly won the respect of the Police, and continued to enjoy 
it down to the day of his death many years later. On the first 
day of the march, he rode out boldly ahead of the adyance 
guard, and when the Force reached the midday halting- 
place, they found him sitting beside a fat buffalo cow which 
he had killed and dressed for the troops. The next day he 
led them to the best springs they had yet discovered. So it 
was always-with this man. Winter and summer, rain, hail 
and snow, it was the same to him. Whether he had passed 
that way before or not, the Police knew that with him as guide 
they would reach their destination in safety. He never used 
a compass nor looked at a map, but was able to read the 
prairie like a book. He was not only a great guide himself 
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blit he was a great trainer of guides, and there were few 
important expeditions in the early days that were not led 
by him, or by men to whom he had taught their craft. As 
an interpreter, Jerry Potts was everything that the Police 
-.required. He could always make the white man’s meaning 
perfectly clear to the most obdurate Indians, and his inter¬ 
pretations of their loquacious replies were terse and to the 
point. Professional lawyers however, had little liking for 
him, as he made a-bad medium for cross-examination pur¬ 
poses, but he was a joy to the hearts of all Police officers. 
He was, says Steele, a true gentleman, who possessed most 
of the virtues and few of the faults of the two races whose 
blood coursed through his veins. From 1874 to the time of 
his death in 1895, this silent little man served the Force with 
unswerving fidelity, and during that time did much to con¬ 
tribute to its reputation, and in his own life and work gave 
the lie to much stupid generalisation on the subject of the 
despised half-breed. 

Potts conducted Macleod and his men to a sheltered low¬ 
land on the Old Man’s River, twenty miles above its junction 
with the Belly at Whoop-up, that he thought suitable for 
the establishment of a new post. There, on the verge of 
winter,-in an unknown and probably hostile country, Macleod 
halted his three troops and at once began to construct the 
Fort that was to bear his name. “I had made up my mind”, 
he wrote in his report, ‘‘that not a single log of men’s quarters 
should be laid till the horses, as well as the sick men, were 
provided for. The men’s quarters will then be proceeded 
with, and then those of the officers.”^ 

As he" lacked many necessary tools, the work was of 
necessity rough, but with winter rapidly coming -on, any 
shelter would be better than none. Long trenches 3 feet, 
deep, were first dug, into which 12-foot logs were placed in 
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an erect position side by side, making the walls. Other logs 
wer e placed on toppf_these, and_the whole covered over.with_ 
pc^les and a foot or- two of earth. The chinks in the walls 
were plugged up with clay, and barely sufficient lumber had 
been brought up from Benton by bull-team to make doors, 
while the bare earth formed the floor. The new'Fort, which 
was completed before Christmas, was of the usual prairie 
type, being in the shape of a square with two log buildings 
facing inward on each side. When completed, it included 
living quarters for officers and men, stables, workshops, 
stores, a hospital, a forge and a magazine, with the two 
nine-pounders mounted near by. The place had two gates, 
one on the western and one on the southern side. 

Long before the new post was completed a small village 
began to spring up near by. Tjj. Baker’s stqre was the main 
building, and was^a^^-odnte rendezvous for the men, as 
most of theni,had''6^ned accounts with that firm. Some of 
^ the whisky traders who had not returned to Montana, re¬ 
alising that the old order had changed, Iried to do a little 
business with the policemen. So-called whisky, mainly raw 
alcohol and Jamaica ginger, circulated among the men at 
five dollars a bottle. A billiard room was soon opened, and 
a number of other shacks also appeared. 

As Macleod saw no prospect of obtaining the amount of 
hay necessary to last through the winter, he decided to send 
most of his horses to Montana. He ordered Inspector Walsh 
down to Sun River with the horses, and instructed him to 
leave Constable McKernan in charge. Barely enough horses 
were retained for patrol work, which he had started upon 
long before the Fort was completed. Indeed, while his men 
were waiting for his return from Benton, they, had stopped 
andsearched anumberof traders going south with the season’s 
"yield of furs, but had found’no whisky in thpir possession. 

Fort Whoop-up was visited in October, but the place was 
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as innocent of whisky as a temperance hall, and there was 
nothing to show that it had been so recently the’sc^e“ of 
wild orgies and a centre of demoralisation. Mr. Davis, who 
was by this time in charge, received the policemen cordially, 
and did his best to make their visit as pleasant as possible. 
He showed the officers over the place, and gave them an 
excellent dinner, with fresh vegetables from his own garden. 
Denny describes Whoop-up as a stockaded Fort about a 
hundred yards square, built of solid cotton-wood logs dove¬ 
tailed together, with the buildings facing inward. It was well 
provided with loopholes, and was the proud possessor of two 
'Brass field guns, which Denny thought would burst if used. 
The Fort was'- further strengthened by two bastions or 
flankers as they were called. 

Shortly after their arrival on the Old Man’s River, the 
first of the long line of Mounted Police prisoners were taken 
into custody. One of these was Kamoose Taylor, who has 
already appeared in these pages, and the other a negro, who 
later escaped, only to be frozen to death on the open prairie. 
These men had been captured while going south with whisky 
in their possession. The whisky was at once spilt and the 
prisoners ordered to pay a fine of two hundred and fifty 
dollars each, or to remain' in custody for six months. Befofe 
winter set in patrols were sent north to Highwood River 
and Sheep Creek, while others covered the country south 
■to the boundary line. 

The effect was almost magical, and the Rev. John 
McDougall, when he visited Fort Macleod on New Year’s 
Eve, spoke of the change which had come over the country 
as “a miracle wrought before our eyes”. The whisky trade 
had ceased, orgies among the Indians were becoming rare, 
and the majority of those responsible for the iniquities. of 
recent years had withdrawn to Montana. “I am happy to be 
able to report”, wrote Macleod, “the complete stoppage of 
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the whisky trade throughout the whole of this section of the 
country, and that the drunken riots, which in former years 
were almost a daily occurrence, are now entirely at an end.” ^ 

This first winter in the Far West was a very hard one for 
the men. They were strangers to its blizzards and intense 
cold, and grateful for the temporary relief afforded from- 
time to time by the Chinook. No new clothes were received 
for months after their arrival at Macleod, and so they 
appeared on parade in a garb half European and half Indian 
Their new quarters were extremely uncomfortable, especially 
when, after weeks of frost, the Chinook turned the earthen 
floors into quagmires. Moreover, the men were obliged to 
wait for a very long time before they received any pay, and 
when it did come, it was mostly owed to I. G. Baker & Com¬ 
pany, whose charges were little short of extortionate. 

As the Indians were far out on the plains hunting buffalo, 
the Police patrols had to be constantly on the move, for the 
whisky traders followed close upon the Indians wherever 
they went. Thus, with routine work in the barracks and 
long, cold patrols in a new and strange country, the first 
winter in the west drew to its close, but not without some 
grumbling and a few desertions. When spring came the 
guard-room was full of prisoners. Those accused of murder 
and’^bther serious crimes had to be escorted tq Winnipeg, 
nine hundred miles away, a very difficult task for the Police, 
and a very expensive one for the Dominion Government. 
One murderer in the Cypress Hills for example, cost the 
Dominion fourteen thousand dollars to be brought to trial. 

While Macleod had thus enforced the law in the south, his 
comrades were doing" similar work elsewhere. At Edmonton 
Jarvis had brought the lawless members of that com¬ 
munity into line, and was busily engaged during the winter 
rounding up various criminals. Indeed, the Police had every 
1 Ibid. p. 62. 
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reason to be proud of its first year’s work. “Tied down by 
no stringent rules or articles of war, but only by-the silken 
cord of^ civil contract, a hastily collected body of young 
men had, in the space of a few months, marched two thou¬ 
sand miles through a country as unknown as it proved bare 
of pasture and scanty in the supply of fuel.’’^ Before the end 
of 1874 a headquarters had been,established at Swan River, 
and a Fort built in the heart of the lawless south-west. A 
division was stationed at Edmonton, and small patrols were 
placed at other strategic points. The whisky traffic was, for 
the moment at.least, at a standstill., Notorious criminals had" 
been brought to justice and various smugglers had been 
arrested, and all this great work had been done by this small 
Force of three hundred raw recruits, strangers to the counti^ 
and its ways. 

In the meantime a section of the Canadian Press was 
busily engaged in prophesying failure or spreading loud tales 
of disaster. The horses were all dead but four, the men were 
starving and could not return, the ofiicerswere inexperienced 
and incapable, and so the dreary tale went on. It is no wonder 
that Colonel French, who was proud to count himself a 
member of a Force which had made one of the most remark¬ 
able marches on record, was stirred out of the official calm 
of his Annual Report to denounce those journalists who made 
the Mounted Police a pawn in political warfare. These men, 
instead of encouraging the Police on their hazardous march 
into the wilderness, by prophesying defeat had actually 
encouraged the whisky traders to continue in their evil way- 
Fortified by Canadian editorial articles, these armed despera¬ 
does believed that Canadian public opinion was against the 
Police expedition, and that it would never reach the Belly 
River district, or if it did, would speedily return. They had 
already killed thirty-four British subjects at one fell swoop 
- * Ibid. p. 27. 
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in the massacre of the Cypress Hills, and announced that 
they would resist to the utmosCof their power any Force sent 
to coerce them. These were the men whom Canadian editors 
had supported. “Such conduct”, wrote French, "may be 
quite fair in party warfare, but from a military point of 
view I would submit that it is as criminal as it is unpatriotic.”^ 


CHAPTER VI 


THE WORK OF THE FORCE 

When Macleod reported the complete stoppage of the 
whisky trade in the south-west of the Territories at the end 
of 1874, he did not realise that the traders were merely biding 
their time. They confidently expected that the entire Force 
would return to the east as soon as spring came, when they 
would once more be able to resume their business. But they 
soon discovered that there was to be no evacuation by the 
Police, and that on the contrary, 1875 was to witness the 
consolidation of Police Control. 

Under Macleod’s stern administration, those whisky 
traders who still remained in the country began to tread the 
unaccustomed paths of virtue. One celebrity, Tincup Joe by 
name, with his negress, who proclaimed herself to be the 
first white lady in the country, were captured with liquor in 
their possession. When brought before him, MacleOd said 
that, as it was their first offence, he would let them down 
lightly. He would merely fine them 250 dollars, spill their 
whisky, confiscate their horse and waggon, and send them 
to gaol for a mere trifle of three months. “Jedge”, remarked 
■Tincup Joe, when he heard this sentence, “I’m in luck to 
ketch yqu in good humor. But if this is letting us down light, ^ 
I’d like to know what a full dose would be—^you bald- ' 
headed cuss, you and your crawlers ’ull have to get up early 
to ketch us napping again.” To the threat of another old 
trader whom he had sentenced, “Colonel, I’ll make them 
103 
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wires to Washington,hum when I get out”, Macleod dryly 
remarked-‘‘Let-them hum”. Thus, in a remarkably short 
time this crew of desperadoes that had lorded it for so long 
over the Indians and had defied the law with impunity, were 
brought to heel or had returned to Montana, which was 
still, according to them, a ‘‘man’s country”. 

It became clear before the end of the summer of 1875, 
that the wide district which stretched from Macleod to 
Edmonton was too vast to be policed effectively by the troops 
stationed at those two places. It thus became necessary to 
establish another post at some convenient site on the Mac- 
leod-Edmonton trail. It was reported that there was a con¬ 
venient place for this purpose at the junction of the Bow and 
Elbow Rivers, and so ir| early autumn ‘‘F” troop was ordered 
to proceed northward JVhile the new Fort was in process of 
construction, the men lived in dug-outs roofed over with 
earth and brushwood and large enough to accommodate six 
to eight men. The necessary timber was floated down the 
Bow River, and the lumber for flooring, windows and doors 
was cut with whip-saws by some half-breeds of the neigh¬ 
bourhood. The work started in September, and by Christ¬ 
mas the new Fort was ready for occupation. In appearance 
it was very similar to the Fort which Macleod had built in 
the previous year. The log buildings enclosed a fair-sized 
square, and the whole was surrounded by a strong log 
stockade. It was large enough to accommodate fifty horses 
and men, and when completed at Christmas time, ‘‘F” Troop 
gave a dinner and dance to celebrate the occasion. 

Inspector Brisebois, who was in command at the begin¬ 
ning of 1876, determined that the new post should bear his 
own name, and orders were therefore issued that all public 
documents sent from that place in future should be headed 
‘‘Fort Brisebois”. That officer however, had not built the 
Fort, and he did not happen to be particularly popular with 
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his men; and moreover, he christened the new plafce without 
consulting his superior, officers. Finally, on the recommen¬ 
dation of Colonel Macleod and with the full approval of 
Mr' Edward-Blake, Minister of the Interior, the Fort Was 
re-christened "Calgary”, the name of the place in the High¬ 
lands from which Colonel Macleod’s family had come. 

Although the Police were so successful in putting down 
the iniquitous whisky traffic with the'Indiahs, they were soon 
. faced with another aspect of the liquor question, which they 
found very much more difficult and troublesome. Rightly 
or wrongly, it was ordained by'the Government that no 
alcohol could be brought into the Territories except for 
medicinal purposes, and then only on a permit from the' 
Lieutenant-Governor. The legislators appeared to have 
thought that the- pfeople of the Territories required an un-- 
usual amount of this particular ihedicine, since a permit 
enabled its possessor to have two gallons and a half at a 
time, but .even this generous allowance wai not sufficient. 
In practice the Police found it-very difficult,.and indeed 
almost impossible, to enforce the law, as the permits were 
transferable. An individual who had hundreds of'gallons 
of liquor could usually produce permits to cover the-whole 
quantity. As the country filled up with settlers, many of 
■whom had thirsts as unquenchable as those of the Indiansi 
the Police were confronted with an utterly impossible duty. 

This work was particularly unpleasant as it made the 
Force unpopular with many people;~but in spite of all they 
tried their best to do their duty. A notice which appeared in 
one of the prairie towns on one occasion, illustrates the atti¬ 
tude of some at least of the settlers to the Police on this sub¬ 
ject: “A meeting will be held to-morrow night at Orange 
Hall to protest against the late mean and despicable action 
taken by the Police in subpoenaing respectable citizens to give 
evidence as whisky sneaks, thus interfering with the liberty 
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of freeborn subjects, and as likely to intimidate good citizens 
from entering hotels. Everyone should attend to protest 
against such'a resurrected, tomb-stoned, iron-heeled law, to 
bear which is to suffer worse than slaves in Siberia.” 

When not attacked from this quarter the Police were 
liable to equally vituperative remarks from the drys, who 
accused thpm of being drunkards themselves and too lenient 
in their enforcement of the law. Thus, whatever they did 
they were certain to be unpopular, and despite their most 
strenuous efforts, the trade still went on and actually in¬ 
creased as the number of settlers grew. ' 

Whisky-running became a profitable, if rather hazardous, 
undertaking. Liquor of the poorest quality, which could be 
■purchased at four dollars a gallon in Benton, was retailed in 
Calgary and Macleod at ten dollars a bottle. A horrible con¬ 
coction of Jamaica ginger and raw alcohol was sold at a 
dollar for six ounces, while vanilla extract was a favourite 
beverage of the very thirsty. In the ’eighties a more pb'pular, 
cheaper, though less effective, drink was hop beer. For 
several years there was some doubt as to whether this was 
an intoxicant or not. Superintendent Deane however, de¬ 
cided the question once and for all. Having procured two 
dozen bottles of this commodity, he obtained a volunteer 
from among his men, and it is said that they would all have 
gladly offered themselves for the experiment. This man 
having been provided with a room for himself, was instructed 
to drink the beer. When he had consumed his eighteenth 
bottle, the man. showed unmistakable signs of inebriation, 
and so in a trial) which took place shortly afterwards, a 
sergeant was able to state that'he had seen a man drunk 
on hop beer. j • • 

Bootlegging has become such a highly scientific business 
since the War, tfiat the methods of the ’eighties may seem 
rather crude. Still, at the time, the bootlegging fraternity 
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displayed much initiative and a certain amount of ingenuity. 
Liquor of alLsojts^oured into the Territories under many 
innocent labels_ar]Ld_by"many trails. It came in eggs, care- 
full;^seale'a'^, it masqueraded under the labels of a wide 
variety of pickles and jams, it arrived in cunning containers 
which bore the appearance of, and were passed off as, 
Bibles. 

The coming of the railway increased the difficulty. The 
railway camps were veritable gold-mines for the successful 
smuggler, and thus the whole boundary line from Manitoba 
to the Rocky Mountains had to be watched by the police. 
The fines imposed were heavy, but the profits were corre¬ 
spondingly high. Many smugglers were brought to justice, 
and every type of citizen was represented among those who 
broke this particular law. After the railway arrived every 
strain had to be watched, but all to no avail. On one occasion 
a car-load of liquor destined for Vancouver was left on a 
siding in Calgary overnight. When it arrived at its destina¬ 
tion, it was discovered that sorne of the barrels had been 
emptied by boring holes through the floor of the car and the 
bottoms of the barrels. In the long run the Police failed to 
enforce a law in which many of them did not believe, and 
which was definitely against the public opinion of the Terri¬ 
tories. No one, no matter what his opinions might be^wouIdT 
give evidence, and whenever possible, the verdict' of the 
Courts was in favour of the accused. It was a hap'py day for 
the Police, both as individual citizens who occasionally had 
a thirst to assuage, and as representatives of the faw who 
had a duty to perform, when this obnoxious measu^ was 
repealed. 

In addition to the stimulus which it ga\e to the trade in' 
liquor, the construction of the Canadian Pacific Railway in¬ 
creased the work of the Police in other walys. The presence 
of large gangs of men, many of whom were of the roughest 
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kind, representing almost every European nation, in addi¬ 
tion to Canadians and Americans and Orientals of various 
types, meant infinite possibilities of trouble. The camps drew 
to them gamblers, prostitutes, and cheats and all the off¬ 
scourings of civilisation. Disputes between the navvies and 
sub-contractors over non-payment of wages became a daily 
occurrence. It was the task of the Police to enforce the law 
among these people, see that the men did their legitimate 
share of work and that the contractors paid them their 
proper wages. In all these duties the Police succeeded to an 
extent which surprised the officials of the railway company, 
and even won the admiration of the Canadian Government. 
The most critical period of railway construction came when 
the line reached Medicine Hat, seventy-two miles from the 
American frontier, and was continued across Southern 
Alberta. Between the line of construction and the 49th 
parallel lay a \fride expanse of country totally uninhabited 
except for the Blackfeet. It was only a few short years since 
the Montana whisky-traders had been in full possession of 
this area, and it was not to be expected that they would allow 
such an opportunity of enrichment to slip by unnoticed. 

Commissioner Irvine fully expected trouble with the Black- 
feet when the railway line passed through their reserv^ “I 
would call your attention to the fact that the railway line 
will, next summer, enter the Indian Territory proper, passing 
close to the Blackfeet reserve. . . . They are as yet perfect 
savages able to mount at least a thousand warriors ex¬ 
ceptionally \yell armed and equipped. The Indian mind 
being easily influenced and very susceptible, it may be that 
they will consider their rights. encroached upon and that 
their country is about to be taken from them.”^ In view of 
what was to happen on the Saskatchewan three years later, 
and considering the experience of the United States, these 

‘ Report of Commissioner, N.W.M.P., 1882. 
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words were not those of an alarmist. If as it turned out, the 
Indians remained quiet and the work proceeded with “little 
or no obstruction”, it must be put down to the able manner 
in which the Mounted Police handled a difficult and very 
delicate situation. 

Another unending 4 ource of trouble in the ’eighties was 
horse-stealing. Apart from the Indians, the worst offenders 
were habitual horse-thieves from Montana.,It was the easiest 
thing in the world for these well-arnied' irien" to run off 
the animals of the settlers, particularly as the latter were 
frequently without weapons. These thieves were all practised 
marksmen and placed no value on human life. “It is well to' 
bear in mind”, wrote Commissioner Irvine in 1884, “that 
the American cowboy, erroneously so-called, or horse.-thief, 
is a desperado of the worst description, who holds the life 
of a man as cheaply as that of an animal.”^ This evil-became 
so general “that in 1884 the Canadian Commissioner of 
Police asked for the co-operation of the American troops on 
their side of the boundary. The officer commanding at Fort 
Assiniboine was anxious to help in every way possible, but 
he was forbidden by his superiors to take any action, as his 
duty was solely to protect the Indian Reserves and recapture 
stolen Government property. 

But if American authorities would not co-operate with the 
Police in their struggle against this evil, the Montana Stock 
Association was prepared to go more whole-heartedly to work-; 
than the Police required. This body on one occasion rounded 
up a whole gang of thieves who had recently been rather too 
active. They were discovered ,to have in their possession, 
when captured, four Canadian horses and eighty others, and 
so the nearest Mounted Police post was at once notified. 
When the sergeant who was sent to make inquiries arrived, 
he was told that they had been captured with defacing irons 
^ Ibid., 1884, p. 15. 
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in their possession. The Canadian horses were handed over 
to him, and he was assured by the American stockmen that, 
unless they kept horses in the other world, these men would 
steal no more. As the century drew to its close there was a 
marked change in the attitude of American authorities to¬ 
ward the co-operation of the various departments concerned 
with Canadian officials. Superintendent Steele and Super¬ 
intendent Denny on many occasions publicly acknowledged 
the assistance they had received from American military 
officers and civil officials. However, the Police made the 
career of the horse-thieves so precarious, that they usually 
found it more convenient to conduct the majority of their 
depredations south of the line, but as long as horses were 
valuable, this evil continued, and only ceased in the ’nineties 
when they became unsaleable. When the market improved 
after 1898 the number of prosecutions under this hehd again" 
increased in the annual Police reports. 

Cattle-lifting was another evil with which the Police had 
to contend during the period under review. This was particu¬ 
larly common in the case of young, unbranded cattle, but 
the rapidity-with which cattle-thieves were brought to justice 
and the severity of the sentences imposed upon them kept 
this particular form of crime well in check. Considering the 
enormous opportunities for theft and the great difficulty of 
discovery in a vast open range country, this is as much as 
could have been expected. The work of the Police was so 
effective that there was a tendency for settlers to become too 
dependent, and to neglect ordinary common-sense precau¬ 
tions. It was the job of the Police, they said, to see that 
crime was suppressed and wrong-doers punished, and they 
were frequently very indignant when they were informed 
that they would be expected to help the Police recapture 
their stolen stock. In his Annual Report for 1884, Com¬ 
missioner Irvine mentions an instance which illustrates the 
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attitude of some settlers to the body under his command, 
and which, although highly complimentary, was far from 
helpful. “In June last a telegram was received at a Police 
post: ‘Pie-a-P6t’s Indians stole team of horses from me last 
night. Will you please find them? Answer.’”^ Having sent a 
telegram, the settler considered he had done his duty, and 
he looked to the Police without any further clues from him 
to restore his stolen property. In this particular instance the 
information was inaccurate as Pie-a-Pot’s Indians were 
- innocent, and though the Police were given an entirely wrong 
direction, they duly delivered the team of horses back to its 
rightful owner. 

Sometimes the recapture of stolen horses and cattle was 
not effected for months after the theft. A policeman dis¬ 
guised as a cowboy might spend weeks and even months 
in and about Fort Benton, Montana,, picking up a clue. 
Constable Egan actually worked for five months for the sus¬ 
pected thief before he could accumulate sufficient evidence 
upon which to convict. Almost invariably however, the 
thieves were captured in the end or driven into the United 
States, and when as sometimes happened, they returned to 
Canada, it was'bnly to walk straight into the clutches of the 
Police. 

Among other duties the Force was responsible for extin¬ 
guishing prairie fires, as.well as for apprehending those who 
started them. As late as 1905, in the three districts of Calgary, 
Macleod and Lethbridge, there were fifty-seven prosecutions 
under this head alone. Often however, they were caused 
by mere inadvertence. The wind might blow a spark from 
a locomotive into some dry grass, or a camper might start 
his fire in an unsuitable place or forget to put it out when he 
moved on, or a hundred and one things might set the prairies 
ablaze. Sometimes it was started with definitely criminal 
' 1 Ibid., 1S84, p. 14. 
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intent, H^cause some settler had fallen out with his neigh¬ 
bour. A f&'was started at one time through the haymaker’s 
horse getting restive and scattering the embers of the camp¬ 
fire which set the haystack alight. Nine constables imder a 
sergeant, by dint of hard riding and hard work over many 
hours, assisted by all the available settlers, succeeded in 
putting out about thirty miles of fire, but only after it had 
burnt, out nine townships completely and had partially de¬ 
stroyed eight others. The high winds which almost always 
accompanied these fires would catch up the blazing grass 
and carry it forward fifty or a hundred feet at a leap. One 
fire crossed the Saskatchewan River where the stream was 
nine hundred feet“\^ide, by the wind blowing a piece of rotten 
bark which had gof ^alight, to the other side.^ 

As immigrants flo'wed into the country the problems of 
the Force were greatly increased. Many of the newcomers 
were from Eastern Europe and knew nothing of Canada or 
the rights and obligations of self-governing people. They 
brought-with them a deep-rooted hatred, of all officials and 
particularly of the Police, since in the country they had left 
behind, these were the agents and instruments of oppres¬ 
sion. It was the difficult duty of the Mounted Police to win 
the confidence of these people, advise them, guide them, and 
if necessary, punish them, while they slowly adjusted them¬ 
selves to their new surroundings in a new country. The 
“dreamers”, as one particular lot were popularly styled, 
were a community which had originally emigrated from 
Russia to the United States, from whence they passed into 
Canada. Without .any provocation they startled the Medi¬ 
cine Hat district by proceeding to burn down the houses of 
their neighbours. A few arrests were made and a'detach¬ 
ment of Police was permanently*'stationed in their vicinity 
to prevent any similar outrages in the future. 

1 Haydon, Rtdfin of the 'Plains, p. 169. 
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How completely the Force won the confidence of these 
immigrants is illustrated by an experience of Superintendent 
Deane at Lethbridge in 1894. As the coal-mines in this place 
developed, a motley collection of Eastern Europeans were 
brought together, attracted by the relatively high wages 
and the possibility of living in a town rather than on scat¬ 
tered farms. The Alberta Coal and Navigation Company in 
the winter of 1894 decided that it had too many men on its 
pay-roll. A lock-out was therefore declared and a new rate 
of pay proposed which entailed a reduction of 17 per cent. 
Five hundred and eighty very angry men were thus thrown 
on the community, only a hundred and fifty of whom, even 
provided they accepted the new terms, could hope for re¬ 
employment. The situation was bad in itself, but as fre¬ 
quently occurs at such times, there were a number of men 
present only too glad of an opportunity of making trouble. 
The Police.however, managed to keep the peace; and largely 
because of the confidence which the miners placed in the 
Force, they behaved uncommonly well under these very 
trying circumstances. Indeed, their trust in the Police was 
so complete that they called Superintendent Deane to their 
councils, and appointed him one of the committee to whom 
they entrusted the task of negotiating for better terms with 
the employers. 

The Eastern Europeans were rather a turbulent lot, par¬ 
ticularly when they managed to get royally drunk on hop 
beer mixed with alcohol. Weddings and other social events 
frequently gave rise to quarrels which led to Police action. 
It was often difficult to secure evidence in these cases, as the 
following extract from Superintendent Deane’s Report for 
1892 will show: “The Hungarian and Slavonian miners are 
a quarrelsome people and do not get on with one another at 
all well. They have a nasty habit of bringing long-bladed 
knives into play, and one such offender would have been 
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eligible for the penitentiary had we been able to complete 
the evidence against him. He was cleared by perjury on the 
part of his compatriots. It frequently happens, in trying 
cases in whiph these people are concerned, that it is neces¬ 
sary to'have two interpreters, one to translate from Hun¬ 
garian into Slavish, and the other from Slavish into English, 
and when a witness lays himself out to lie through two inter¬ 
preters, of whose benevolent neutrality he is assured, he has 
the game entirely in his own hands.” ^ 

Hungarians and Slavs however, were not the only immi¬ 
grants who caused trouble to the Police. In the wake of the 
American influx c&me a number of habitual criminals and 
fugitives from justice. In a new country, which was rapidly 
filling up with people from all parts of the world, it was a 
cbmparatively simple thing for a man who .was anxious to 
lose his identity to conceal himself. The people of Montana, 
or rather those of them who came to Southern Alberta, had 
always been distinguished by their ready use of the revolver. 
In 1900 a young lady from that State attracted the attention 
of the Police as a result of her, performance in the main 
street of Cardston., It came to her ears that a man of the dis¬ 
trict had been so unwise as to rhake very rtide remarks about 
her character. “She made her slanderer kneel down at the 
muzzle of her revolver and make her an ample and public 
apology, which ‘on dit’ he did without any loss of time. The 
young lady then contributed ten dollars to the state coffers 
for assault.”^ In 1902 Commissioner Perry wrote: “The 
continued development of the country, the increase of popu¬ 
lation, the settlement of the remote districts, the many new 
towns that have sprung up and the construction of new rail¬ 
ways have added greatly ,to our work. In the train of the 
immigrant has come a number of the criminal class, which 
though not large, will probably increase.” 

^ Report of Commissioner, N.W.M.P., 1892, p. 85. • Ibid., 1900, p. 12 
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When not on the track of whisky-traders and smugglers, 
horse and catfle-thieves, or protecting the settlers from prairie 
fires, and patrolling the boundary line to turn back American 
cattle, the Police acted as warders of the insane, guarded 
prisoners and provided escorts for any distinguished person 
who happened to be in the country. In the early days, be¬ 
fore the railway came, they were postal clerks; and after the 
arrival of the Canadian Pacific Railway, acted as special 
officials of the postal department on the trains. In addition 
to all this they were trained soldiers, both mounted and dis¬ 
mounted, and every division was expected to understand its 
drill and to present a smart, soldierly appearance when on 
parade. They were carpenters, painters, blacksmiths and 
freighters. They had to be able to plough or reap or do any 
agricultural work required. They were customs and quaran¬ 
tine officers, they made a good deal of their own saddlery 
ajid harness themselves, they repaired their own waggons, 
and were required to be able fo go into an entirely new dis¬ 
trict and erect a barracks, either of lumber or logs. As will 
be shown in another chapter, besides this wide variety of 
duties, a good deal of time was taken throughout the- whole 
period by the Indians, whose interests they protected and 
whose savage impulses they restrained. This work was done 
in all weathers, and frequently individual policemen were 
required to do much of their travelling alone. As an illus¬ 
tration of the amount of freighting which the Police did 
themselves. Constable Armour between April i and Novem¬ 
ber I, 1880, with his team, covered three thousand and 
eighty miles.^ In 1888 the mileage travelled by police horses , 
belonging to the divisions stationed in Southern Alberta 
were: “E” Division, Calgary, 121,179 miles; “H” Division, 
Fort Macleod, 171,161 miles; “K” Division, Lethbridge, 
i 77 > 78 S miles; “D” Division, Fort Macleod, 45,037; and 
^ Ibid., 1880, p. 13. 
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the total for the whole . Force in that year was 923,220 
miles.^ 

The prairie bliizard claimed many,victims from the Police. 
Two men died during the first winter as a result of exposure 
on the trail between Macleod and Whoop-up. In 1888 a man 
was frozen to death in a blizzard,- and when his body was 
discovered in the spring this message was fohnd on himc 
“Lost, horse dead, am trying to push on.-TIave done my 
best.”^ Although it did not occur in Southern Alberta, the 
account of a journey from Wood Mountain to Fort Walsh in 
the winter of 1880, given by Commissioner Irvine, may be 
taken as a typical example of the kind of exposure to which 
all the Police were liable in the early days: “On my return 
trip from Wood Mountain, I experienced very severe and 
stormy weather which set in almost immediately after my 
departure from that post. The thermometer during the six 
days I was on route must'have averaged something like 30 
degrees below zero. Thb distance from Fort Walsh to Wood 
Mountain is a hundred and ninety miles, of this a hundred 
and thirty miles passes through a barren plain, where not 
the slightest particle of wood is to be found. The officers and 
men comprising the party suffered much from exposure, all 
being more or less frost-bitten. At times it became necessary 
to dig the horses and conveyances but of the snowdrifts in 
the coulees. > ••• . 

“This we succeeded in doing until a point within seventeen 
miles off Fort Walsh was reached. Herfedt was as much as 
we'could do to get the hbfses themselves out of the snow. 
When this was accomplished, each officer and man took the 
harness off the horse and rode bare-backed to Fort Walsh, 
which was reached long after dark. On our arrival here we 
ascertained that the mercury in the thermometer was frozen. 
Everything we were forced to abandon when the horses were 
* Meakin, Canada's Own-, chap. xx. - * Ibid. 
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taken out of the harness was brought in the next''^day. I 
have alluded to my return from Wood Mountain in order 
that some slight idea may be formed as to the hardships 
encountered by the Mounted Police in the winter trips they 
are forced to make over the plains. The one I have thus 
hastily described is no exception. Similar occurrences are 
constantly happening.”^ 

In 1880, two hundred and ninety-nine officers and men 
were responsible for the policing of three' hundred and 
seventy-five thousand square rniles of territory, which con¬ 
tained between twenty and twenty-five thousand wild 
Indians, numerous disgruntled half-breeds and many law¬ 
less white men. At first the headquarters were at Fort Felly 
and later at Fort Macleod. From 1879 to 1882, the unhealthy 
Fort Walsh became the headquarters, owing to the presence 
of the Sioux in that neighbourhood. Finally, in this latter 
-year-they-were-moved to Regina, the new capital of the" 
Territories. In this year, at long last,- after tlie repeated 
requests of the Commissioner, the strength of the Force was 
raised from three hundred to five hundred, and this small 
body of men was solely responsible during the critical period 
of railway construction. 

Long before 1885, the Commissioner in his Reports re¬ 
ferred to the growing unrest among the half-breeds on the 
Saskatchewan, and besought the Government to satisfy the 
people of that area before it was too late. It would have been 
a very simple matter for Canada to have effected a settle¬ 
ment similar to that of 1871, with the half-breeds of Mani¬ 
toba. To all these suggestions of the Commissioner Jhowever, 
the Government turned a deaf ear, and when finally, the 
smouldering discontent blazed out in rebellion, there were 
some at least in Eastern Canada, who seemed to think that 
this catastrophe was partly due to the negligence of the 
1 Report oj Commissioner, N.W.M.P., 1880, pp. 14-lS* 
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Police. The story of the rebellion and the part which the 
Force played in its suppression does not lie within the scope 
of the present work. It is sufficient however, to notice in 
passing that while the soldiers who served in that campaign 
were, quite rightly, rewarded and publicly thanked, the splen¬ 
did work of the Police went almost unnoticed. Commissioner 
Irvine, who had done such sterling work for the past six . 
, years, was encouraged to resign, and a civilian who was a 
stranger to the Force and its traditions, took his place. But 
although the appointment of Commissioner Herchmer was 
unpopular with all ranks af the time, there is no doubt that 
he soon justified it. He^brought great organising ability and. 
initiative to his work, and in a short time was moulded by 
•the traditions of the Force which he commanded, info a very 
able and devoted Commissioner. The increase in strength of 
the Force which occurred in the year previous to his appoint¬ 
ment, necessitated a great deal of reorganisation. Further, 
it appears that the discipline of the Force required stiffening, 
and the whole machine was badly in need of overhauling. . 

After the rebellion the strength of the Force was raised 
to a thousand.^ In 1894, when the area for which the Police 
were responsible was about to be widened, the strength stood 
at seven hundred and fifty rank and file.* Two years later, 
when the Yukon began to attract to it all sorts of lawless 
nondescripts in search of wealth, the Force responsible for 
the Territories fell to five hundred. In 1898’, when immigrants 
began to flood the country, fifty more men were sent to the 
Yukon, and the four hundred land fifty who were left were 
expected to perform the greatly increased work with unabated, 
efficiency. In short, during the last decade of the nineteenth 
century, while the number of Police detachments was in¬ 
creased frorfi forty-nine to 'seventy-nine and the population 

. * North-West Mounted Police Augmentation Act, 48-49 Vic. cap. 53. ■ 

* Canadian Hansard, 1894, vol. ii. pp. 4655-56. 
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of the Territories doubled, the strength of the Force was 
cut in half. It was estimated at the time that in the organised 
' Territories there was one constable for every five hundred 
square miles, or for every three hundred and fifty of the 
population.^ And yet, lonely settlers could sleep secure, or 
leave their homes and families for days at a time without 
fear-, because these tireless riders were always on patrol and 
always keeping watch. ~ 

Of necessity, the men were widely scattered, sometimes 
in twos and threes, but very oTten ^as .isolated individuals. 
It was common for a constable to be fifty or a hundred miles 
from the nearest non-commissioned officer. They had to be 
responsible and trusted men, and the wonder is that so few 
of them proved unworthy. It was inevitable that from time 
_^oj^e a number of weaklings or bad men should find their 
wa^inta-4he Force and there were some grave cases of 
- dereliction fromuduty^t-b^ in the vast majority of instances 
where the Police went wrbng^^it was merely because some 
young constable was guilty of indiscretion. Complaints were 
made to the officers on several occasions that th^Police had 
exceeded^their duty, or had failed to discharge it, but very 
often these complaints were found to be groundless .or the 
result of some private spite. 

In the main the morale of the Force was all that could 
he desired, and its members rapidly developed a-corporate ^ 
loyalty which ensured that the way of the slacker would be 
hard. When in 1885, the men in Calgary discovered that ■ 
three of their number were secretly in league with a whisky- 
seller to whom they communicated confidentiaHnformation, 
they ducked one of them in the Elbow River, and the other 
two were sent off to Regina lest wors'e should befall them. 
In the following year a demonsfration resembling a mutiny 

^ Meakin, Canada's Own, chap, xxii., and Haydon, Riders of the Plains, 
pp. 234-6. 
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broke out at Edmonton, under the leadership of the man who 
had been ducked in the previous year. This was quickly 
suppressed by the officer in command, Superintendent Gries- 
bach, who, with the help of the loyal men and, by a clever 
ruse, soon had the mutineers behind the bars. 

The fact that throughout the country as a whole, a police¬ 
man was always a welcome guest .-.on ranches and farms, 
proved the respect and esteem in which the Force was 
generally held. Indeed, there w.as every reason why this 
shopld be'so,-as is borne out by the following instance taken 
at random from one of the Police Reports: “Constable (now 
Corporal) Conradi was on patrol, when a tremendous prairie 
fire was seen sweeping across the country. He asked the 
rancher with whom he was having dinner if any settlers 
were in danger, and was told that a settler with ten children 
was in danger, but his place could not be reached. Conradi 
felt that he must try, and galloped off. Mr. Young, the 
settler, writing to Conradi’s commanding officer, says: ‘His 
(Conradi’s) pluck and endurance I cannot praise too highly; 
fighting until he was nearly suffocated, his hat burned off 
his head, hair singed and vest on fire. My wife and family 
owe their lives to Mr. Conradi, and I feej with them, we shall 
never be able to repay him for his brave conduct. It is with 
great satisfaction that I am able to bring such instances to 
your notice and to assure you that no' matter how trying, 
how dangerous, how difficult the--work, the members of the 
Force do not shirk their duty.’^ ,, 

While the Pax Britannica wa,s thus being nobly preserved 
in the Far West, many legislators at Ottawa had nothing for 
the Force but criticism. One senator was mainly interested 
in it in so far as the establishment of its headquarters at 
Winnipeg would mean more business for the nfierchants of 
that rising town. The fact that such a change would to a 
* Report of Commissioner, N.W.M.P., 1905, p. 3. 
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large extent destroy the efficiency of the Force, apparently 
made no difference to this particular Solon. When his sug¬ 
gestion was greeted with derisive laughter he fell back on 
the favourite theme of eastern politicians, the present 
Government of the North-West Territories was far too ex¬ 
pensive, and when the senatorial laughter became even less 
restrained he clinched his' argument by the statement that: 
“He was thoroughly acquainted with the subject and knew 
that what he contended for was right”.^ 

The Government signalised its- approval of five years 
splendid Work of the Police, by terminating the policy under 
which recruitment had been encouraged 'by the promise of 
free grants of land. There were so many candidates for 
enlistment by that year that such generosity was no longer 
necessary. Debates on the Mounted Police were always very 
keen, and usually much of the criticism levelled at the Force 
was both unreasonable and unfair^ Any charge was good 
enough, no matter how ill-founded, for the main object was 
to attack the Governme_nt„ 4 nd for, that great purpose truth, 
honoukaud^gratitii^e-must'Be set asideX 

Although the Dominion Governmeht,wa^ always anxibus 
to cut down Police expenses wherever possible, it was still 
more determined that wrongdoers should be punishe'd, no 
matter what the expense might be. It has already been seen 
that shortly after the establishment of the Mounted Police, 
it cost fourteen thousand dollars to have a man who had 
been accused of murder in the Cypress Hills, captured and 
taken to Winnipeg for his trial. In another case, theDominion 
Government- was obliged to pay out a hundred thousand 
dollars before a criminal in the Far North could be brought 
to justice. 

In the debate on the Police Pensions Bill in 1889^ the 
attacks on the Police were more vindictive than ever. Many . 

1 Senate Debates, 1879, p. 99. ‘ * 52 Vic. cap. 26. 
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members objected to pensions of any kind being-^given to 
policemen. It would be far better, they said, for the men,to 
serve for five years and then leave the Force for ever. As it 
was, the Force was much too large, the pay was unreasonably 
high and the men had nothing to do. The Government was 
guilty of gross extravagance in the reckless way it clothed 
and fed these parasites.^ In 1892 Mr. McMullen, member ’ 
for Wellington, North Riding, moved that the Force known < 
as the North-West Mounted Police should be annually re¬ 
duced, and in the following year he .followed this up with 
the suggestion that these reductions ^should continue until 
the Force had entirely disappeared.^^n all these debates the 
same arguments came up time after time. The Indians were 
civilised, the Force was too expensive and should be done 
away with, and so forth. The appointment of Laurence V. 
Herchmer in 1886, afforded a splendid opportunity for those 
who wanted to attack something, but did not know what. 
In 1890 a select committee was asked for to inquire into 
Herchmer’s management of the Police from the time of his 
appointment. This request was renewed in the following 
year, and after much debate the Government agreed. Two 
years later it was stated in the House of Commons that one 
hundred and thirty-seven charges had been preferred against 
Herchmer and of these fourteen were proved'and twenty- 
three proved in part. The Government spokesman went on 
to say however, that none of the charges brought home to 
the „Commissioner affected his honesty, his business capa¬ 
city, or the efficiency of the Force. It was found that he was 
liable to lose his temper, which is not surprising, consider- ' 
ing the grave and constant provocation under which he 
laboured.® 

* Canadian Hansard, 18S9, vol. i. pp. 769 ff.; vol. ii. pp. 1269-78. 

= Ibid., 1892, vol. ii. pp. 2668-99; 1893, p. 120. 

’ 1893, p. 2387. 
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These attacks upon the Force continued throughout the 
whole period under review, but while the critics were severe 
it should also be remembered that the defence was no less 
ardent. The Hon. William B. Ives, President of the Council, 
in 1894 drew attention to the contrast between the Canadian 
and American West. Montana and Dakota, which were 
smaller in size than the Canadian North-West and con¬ 
tained about the same number of Indians, offered a contrast 
in respect to the rule of law, very flattering to Canada. 
Whereas the smallest number of soldiers deemed necessary 
by the United States to preserve order was between three 
thousand five hundred and four thousand, in Canada the 
same work was done, and done far more efficiently, by about 
eight hundred policemen.^ In 189;^ Mr. Oliver, who re¬ 
presented an Alberta constituency, opposed the further re¬ 
duction of the Police Force. He urged that whereas in the 
early days it was possible to deal with the Indians as tribes, 
now, as a result of the breakdown in tribal organisation, it 
was necessary to deal with them as individuals, and they 
were still far from civilised. The population of the Territories 
was increasing aaid would undoubtedly continue to increase, 
so that the work of'the Police would, grow more rather than 
less,^ 

Fortunately for the Police, for the Territories and for ■ 
Canada, Sir John A. Macdonald and Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
were both staunch friends of the Force! Had this not been 
so it is probable that continued virulent criticism mighfhave 
resulted in its disbandnient, with results to the North-West 
Territories too unpleasant to contemplate. 

Originally^the administration of the Force was placed in 
the hands of the Minister of Justice^;® In 1876 it was trans¬ 
ferred to the Department of the Secretary of State,* and 

* Ibid., 1894, vol. ii. p. 4658. * Ibid., 1897, vol. ii. 4)7 4079. 

’ 36 Vic. cap. 35, sec. 33. * Order in Council, 20th April 1876. 
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two years later it was handed over to the Department of 
the Interior. Biit to whateyer department it might be 
assigned and no matter what portfolio he might hold, as 
long as he was in office Sir John A.- Macdonald ifept a 
fatherly eye upon the Force which he had created. It was 
largely due to his constant care and attention that it was 
kept in such a high state of efficiency, and among the many 
debts which Canada owes to this great man, not the least is 
his care of the Mounted Police. In 1896 Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
took charge of the police and proved to be as loyal a friend 
and as anxious for the well-being and efficiency of the men 
as Sir John himself. With these two statesmen ever ready to 
defend it, the Force could afford to neglect the remarks of 
lesser men, and indeed, it is probable that most of its bitterest 
critics merely attacked the Mounted Police because it seemed 
to be the most convenient channel of bringing discredit upon 
their political opponents. 

Whatever eastern critics might say however, the people 
of the West as a whole had no doubt of the value of the 
Force. When after fourteen years in Lethbridge, Super¬ 
intendent Deane was moved to Maple Creek, he left amid the 
general regret of the people of Lethbridge. On several 
previous occasions his removal had been suggested, but these 
intimations had aroused such a storm of opposition that 
nothing came of them. In 1902 however, he was moved and 
the people of Lethbridge, having sent their usual protest to 
headquarters, decided to submit to the inevitable. The 
municipality presented an illuminated address to Deane, in 
which it expressed profound regret that he was compelled 
to leave. “The Mounted Police are a credit 'to Canada 
and in our opinion that Force is deeply indebted to you, as 
wherever you are stationed law and order will be firn^y 
established. Your work has not been in vain. The universal 
regret throughout the district occasioned by your departure. 
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is evidence of the esteem and respect in which you are held 
by the general public and after so many years service, it is 
certainly indicative of a record of which any public man 
should be proud.” The Stock-Growers Association in the 
district, a body which was singularly able to value the work 
of the Police, passed a special resolution thanking Deane for 
his services and regretting his departure. What tlae people 
of Lethbridge thought and said about Superintendent Deane, 
the people of other districts repeated about, tl^e. i’olice 
officers whom they "had known. 

As early as i88i. Lord Lome on his visit to the'West, was 
impressed with the magnificent work of the Mounted Police, 
and while at Winnipeg on his return journey, he paid an elo¬ 
quent tribute to the officers and men. Montana stock associa¬ 
tions from time to ,tjme sent letters of thanks to the Com¬ 
missioner and his men for the way in which they had done 
their duty. In 1904, the Force was gratified and honoured 
when King Edward VII. signalised his personal appreciation 
of the way in which it had served the Empire, by conferring 
upon it the coveted honour of being styled the Royal North- 
West Mounted Police. The crowning triumph however, came 
in 1905. On July 3 of that year, Sir Wilfrid Laurier proposed 
an increase in pay amounting to thirty-five thousand dollars 
exclusive of the Yukon, and it passed through Parliament 
without dissent.^ 

Thirty-one years of untiring and faithful jvork had won for 
this unique Force a special place in the heart of the Canadian 
people. Thanks to it, the Canadian frontier had seen no depre¬ 
dations such as those which constantly occurred south of 
the line. There had been no organised assumption of author¬ 
ity by unauthorised bodies, there had been no lynching and 
there had been no Indian wars. The law had been enforced, 
the settlers protected and the Indians treated withjustice and 
* Canadian Hansard, 1905, v. p. 8657. 
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consideration. In the foregoing pages it has been necessary 
to go far beyond the borders of Alberta in tracing the career 
of this magnificent body. Still, as it was on the way to Alberta 
that the Police won their spurs and first learned to face hard¬ 
ship without complaint, and as moreover, they achieved their 
earliest and most striking successes in Southern Alberta, the 
people of that country can justly claim that the Force is in 
many ways peculiarly its own. 



CHAPTER VII 


THE OLD ORDER CHANGES 

For a short time after the establishment of F6rt Macleod, the 
Indians' were reluctant to come near the new post and re¬ 
mained far away on the plains. But when they realised that 
these newcomers were anxious for their welfare and that the 
whisky-traders feared them, this attitude changed. Though 
no exact figures are available it has been estimated that there 
were in Southern Alberta in 1874 about eight thousand 
Indians in all, two thousand Blackfeet, three thousand Bloods, 
about one thousand Piegan, an equal number of Stonies and 
a few hundred Sarsi,^ besides a few scattered groups of 
Crees who had intermarried with the Blackfeet. They were 
as yet practically unaffected by civilisation, and the work of 
Father Scollen had so far been almost fruitless. They had 
never been brought into close contact with the officers of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, and their knowledge of white men 
was limited to their tragic relations with the American 
whisky-traders. 

Gradually, as their first shyness wore off, their natural 
curiosity drew them to Fort Macleod to see the Police: 
Most ©f them were armed with magazine rifles and many 
also carried revolvers.* The dress of the Blackfeet in 1874 
was similar to that of their ancestors as described by 
Thompson. They were clothed in buffalo robes, with the hair 
inside, jvhile the outside was coloured with red ochre. This 
* This estimate, which is given by Inspector Denny, is probably rather high. 
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garment was secured by a strong leathern belt, studded with 
brass nails. The Bloods and Piegan appeared in gay Ameri¬ 
can blankets and the latter had them so arranged as to form 
a hood which they could pull over their heads in stormy 
weather; while the Crees and Stonies wore Hudson’s Bay 
blankets. They all wore leggings, and bright brass rings en¬ 
twined in their hair, and each man was painted according to 
his particular taste.^ As a rule the Stonies and Crees paid 
less attention to their appearance than the Blackfeet, Bloods 
and Piegan. 

Macleod was confronted with the^task of convincing these 
shy and suspicious savages that he was their friend, that he 
had come among them for their own good, and that they 
should trust him. In view of their recent experience with the 
whisky-traders, they were naturally at first inclined to doubt 
his sincerity. White men they believed, always came to the 
country to despoil the Indian. Even the whisky-traders had 
been fair spoken at first, and these strangers, with their big 
guns, might well turn out to be worse than any white men the 
Indians had yet seen. With great tact and infinite patience 
Macleod grappled with his difficult task. Gradually, under 
his kind and gentle words, the Indians’ suspicions disap¬ 
peared, and before a year was past he enjoyed their un¬ 
bounded confidence. | 

He had many long and even tedious conversations with the 
chiefs and principal warriors of the various bands, and al¬ 
ways the same procedure was followed. On being introduced 
to him, they all shook hands with Macleod and invariably ex¬ 
pressed their delight at meeting him. When all were seated, 
the interpreter lighted a pipe and handed it to the chief, who 
smoked for a few seconds and then passed it to the others; 
and all remained silent to hear what Macleod had to say. He 
then explained tb\them why the Government had sent the 

* Steele, Forty Years in Canada, p. 113. 
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Force into their country, and gave them a general idea of the 
laws which he would enforce, and lie tried to make it as clear 
as possible to his listeners that Inmans, as well as white men, 
would be punished for breaking/them. They would not be 
punished however, for doing things which they did not know 
were wrong. He then went on to^nform them-that he had not 
come to take their land away, anantimation which they always 
received with particularly emphatic grunts of pleasure. Mac- 
leod.told them that when the Government wished to deal with 
the future possession of their land, the chiefs would be con¬ 
sulted and nothing would be done without their knowledge.^ 
These interviews usually ended with a long speech or speeches 
on the part of the Indians, mr they loved oratory, and many 
of them were very proud of /their skill in speaking. Travellers 
from the time of Thompson onward, were impressed with the 
power of their rude eloquence. They expressed their delight 
at the coming of the Police, which had destroyed the power 
of the whisky-traders. Before the Police came, all their pro¬ 
perty, their furs, their mffalo robes and their’women were 
taken from them. Their young jnen were continually engaged 
in drunken riots, in which many of them had lost their lives. 
Even their horses were rapidly disappearing in exchange for 
whisky, so that unless the Police had come" they would soon 
have had no means with which to chase the buffalo, and they 
would have been without food. But the Police had changed 
all this, and as one old chief expressed it, suiting the action 
to the words, “Before you came the Indian crept along, 
now he is not afraid to walk erect.” After these orations, 
Macleod usually gave the chief and his warriors a few 
presents of clothing and tobacco, with an extra quantity 
of'the latter commodity in proportion to the number of the 
band represented.* 


J^eport of Commissioner, N.W.M.P., 1874, p. 2 
“ Haydon, Riders of the Plains, p. 40. 
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When the first Indian was arrested for some misdemeanour 
and taken by the Police to Macleod for his trial, Crowfoot, 
the great head chief of the Blackfeet, was incensed at this 
interference with his authority. He therefore, followed the 
patrol to the fort and was present at the trial which ensued. 
As the proceedings were interpreted to him, he followed them 
with great interest, and when it was concluded he said: 
“This is good medicine, there is no forked tongue here. When 
my people do wrong, I will bring them here to be tried.” ^ 
The result of Macleod’s fair and impartial administration 
of justice and his unfailing kindness to the Indians, was 
that when the time came for signing a treaty with them his 
influence proved invaluable.. 

During the ’seventies, the Canadian G«8/ernment con¬ 
cluded a number of treaties with the Indians of the North- 
West, and by 1877 the only unsurrendered Indian territory 
in the organised districts was what is now Southern Alberta, 
and it was decided in that year that a treaty should be con¬ 
cluded with the Blackfeet and their allies. 

It has already been seen that these Indians had always 
jealously guarded their land, and resented the intrusion of 
foreign Indians, half-breeds or whites. They had endured 
the American trader not only because of their immoderate 
love of alcohol, but also because of their fear of the American 
rifle. They knew however, that what had already happened 
to all the other Indians on their borders would happen to 
them. Sooner or later, the white man would invade their land 
in great numbers, and their chiefs and wise men were anxious 
to make a virtue of necessity, and effect a settlement as 
advantageous as possible for their peoples. 

Father Scollen, a Roman Catholic missionary, who had 
lived among them for many years, informed the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Territories that while these Indians'were 
* liici. p. 107. 
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well disposed towards the Police and grateful to the Force 
for what it had done, many of them were firmly convinced, 
and secretly avowed it to him, that the Police would take 
sides with the white settlers against the Indians in case of 
trouble. They knew that the buffalo were rapidly disappear¬ 
ing, and they dreaded to face.- a future in which their sole 
means of livelihood would be ho more, and when their lands 
would be filched froih them-by unscrupulous strangers. They 
felt that if a treaty could/be concluded with the Canadian 
Government before these/evils carne upon them, they might 
at least be able to secure'terms which would enable them to 
exist and retain some rights in their country. General Selby- 
Smith told them in 187^, that the Government was anxious 
to conclude a treaty, and months before the Commissioners 
arrived, 'Blackfeet, Bloods, Piegan, Sarsi and Stonies were 
eagerly expecting the advent of the representatives of the 
“Great Mother”. The settlers in the Macleod and Calgary 
districts, whose numbers were steadily increasing, were also 
anxious for a treaty between the Indians and the Govern¬ 
ment. They wished ^o be secure from Indian claims to their 
lands and ffom-Tndiari molestation. 

At the end o-f August 1877, a detachment of Police arrived 
at Blackfoot/Crossing on the Bow River, or the “Bridge 
under the Waters”, as it was called by the Indians, for this 
was the place which the chiefs had suggested for the con¬ 
clusion of the treaty. Although Bow River, which is a noble 
stream at this point, flows very rapidly, there is a natural ford 
which enables it to be crossed with ease and safety. On the 
south side there is a beautiful meadow stretching about a 
mile back from the river and three miles long. In 1874 the 
bank of the river was skirted by a narrow belt of cotton-wood 
trees. Good herbage abounded in meadow and uplands, the 
place was plentifully supplied with fuel and well sheltered by 
the surrounding hills. In all their wide territory, no more 
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suitable setting for the conclusion of'their treaty with the 
Queen could have been selected by the Indians than this wide 
and beautiful plain, so full of traditional associations for the 
Blackfoot Confederacy. 

The Police at once began to prepare for the great event. 
A large council tent and a whole village of smaller ones were 
erected to accommodate the officials, the visitors and the 
Police. By the time the Conference opened various traders 
had also appeared, and erected temporary stores in expecta¬ 
tion of a brisk business with the Indians after the treaty 
_money had been paid. As the day for the arrival of the Com¬ 
missioners drew near, the. Indians began to arrive and their 
whi^lcrdg^ cover^'lrhe^^ain, while their horses were to be 
seen on all the surroundin^'hi|ls. What with the barking 
of dogs, perpetual drumming and^ dancing, and continual 
bickering between the assembled braves,'rbseemed that pan¬ 
demonium had been let loose. The first Cc^mmissioner was 
Lieutenant-Governor Laird, who had previously represented 
the Government in 1876 on a similar occasion, when the 
treaty with the Crees was negotiated. The other was Colonel 
Macleod, Commissioner of the Police, without whom the- 
conclusion of the Treaty would have been almost impossible. 

When the time came for the ceremony to begin, it was 
discovered that some of the Indians had not yet arrived. The 
Commissioners therefore determined to proceed.slowly with 
the business,.and not to press for acceptance till all had come 
in. The Indians were informed that while they were there the 
Government "would supply them with rations. The Stonies 
and some of the Bloods at once took advantage of the offer, 
but Crowfoot, the sagacious chief of the Blackfeet, refused 
to take anything from the Government until he knew its 
terms. He thought that by accepting Government food he 
would thereby commit himself and his people to the Govern- ' 
ment offer. 
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On Wednesday the 19th, the representatives of the QueeA 
and the Indians met. On the one side stood Lieutenant- 
Governor Laird and Colonel Macleod, with a number of 
visitors and the Mounted Police in the background. In front 
of them were assembled the head chiefs, chiefs and coun¬ 
cillors who were to speak for the Indians, and behind these 
"in a wide semicircle there^ were assembled some four thou¬ 
sand men, women and children squatting on the grass, who 
watched the proceedings with the greatest interest. 

Laird explained'why h^ had come and what the Govern¬ 
ment wanted. The Indians had no reason to fear the Govern¬ 
ment, for had it not already sent'them Jhe Mounted Police, 
who were their friends? The Queen wanted the fed men and 
the white men to be brothers, and she wished that the Indians 
would allow more white, men. to come into their country and 
raise cattle, and she would help the Indians also to raisp 
cattle if they desired to do so. The buffalo would soon all 
disappear, and the Queen wanted her Indian children to 
accustom themselves, to some other form of livelihood than 
hunting. He then went on to outline the terms of the Treaty, 
an(i having answered a number of questions, the council 
broke up for the day. \ 

On Thursday, when negotiations were resumed, the Gov¬ 
ernor asked the Indians to express their opinions. Button 
Chief, who appears to have been a man of business as well 
as a good debater, spoke to the fpllowing effect: “The Great 
Spirit sent the white man across the waters to carry out His 
(the Great Spirit’s) ends. The Great Spirit, and not the Great 
Mother, gave us the land. The Great Mother sent Stamixo- 
tokon (Colonel Macleod) and the Police to put an end to the 
traffic in fire water. I can sleep now safely. Before the arrival 
of the Police, when I laid my head down at night, every sound 
frightened me; my sleep was broken; now I can sleep sound 
and am not afraid. The Great Mother has sent you to this " 
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, country and we hope she will be good to us for many years. 

I hope and expect to get plenty. We think we will not get' 
so much as the Indians receive from the Americans on the 
other side, they get large presents of flour, sugar, tea and 
blankets. The Americans gave' at first large bags of flour, 
sugar and many blankets; the next year it was only half the 
quantity, and the following yeqrs it grew less and less, and 
now they giye only a handful of flour. We want' to get fifty 

' dollars for the chiefs and thirty dollars each for all the 
others, men, women and children, and we want the same 
every year for the future. We want to be paid for all the 
timber that the Police and whites have used since they first 
came to our country. If it continues to be used as it is, there 
will soon be no firewood left for the Indians. I hope. Great 
Father, that you will give us'all this that we ask.”^ Laird 
in reply, told the Indians, that instead of the Government 
paying them for the timber which had been used, they 
■should pay the Government for sending the Police to free the 
country from the whisky-traders. Thereupon, all the Indians ; 
indulged in a hearty laugh at Button Chief’s expense. 

On the following day Friday, wh,en the meeting re¬ 
assembled, Crowfoot, head chief of the Blackfeet, a man of 
great personal influence and authority, announced his ad¬ 
hesion to the Treaty. He said: “While I speak, be kind and • 
patient,. I have to speak for my people, who are numerous ' 
and rely upon me to follow that course which in the future 
will tend to their good. The plains are large and wide. We 
are the children of the plains, it is our home, and the buffalo 
has been our food ahyays. Ij^ope you look upon the Black- 
feet, Bloods and Sard as your children now, and that you 
will be indulgent and charitable to them. They all expect 
me to speak now for .them, and Ttrust the Great Spirit'will 
put it into their breasts to be a good people, into, the minds 
■ * Laird, D., Our Indian Treaties, p. 7. 
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of the men, women and children and their future genera¬ 
tions. The advice given me and my people has proved to be 
very good.' If the Police had not come to the country where 
would we be all now? [jz>] Bad men and wjhisky were killing 
us so fast-that few indeed, of us would have been left to-day. 
The Police have protected us as the feathers of the bird 
protect it from the frosts of winter. I wish them all good, and 
trust that all our Hearts will increase in goodness from this 
time forward. I am satisfied. I will sign the Treaty.”^ 

Other head chiefs, minor chiefs and councillors spoke 
after him. They' were all grateful for th'e Police, and willing 
to accept the terms which the Government ^ered. On the 
following day, Saturday, the 22nd of September, the Com¬ 
missioners and representatives of the Indians duly affixed 
their signatures, and a salute of thirteen guns announced to 
the assembled tribes and white men that _the Treaty was 
concluded. The payments to theTndians began at once, and 
it was'fortunate for them that the Mounted Police were 
standing by to see fair play. The m.ajority of them had no 
conception of the value represented in the money they re¬ 
ceived. Some of the less reputable,trad^s would gladly have 
taken advantage of this and charged extQrtiphate rates for 
their goods. Some of them actually gave'Jjits'of tin as change 
for the money, but the intervention of the Police soon ter¬ 
minated these practices. ■ . 

This‘Treaty, styled Treaty Number Seven,_ is similar to 
those which had already been concluded with the Crees and 
other Indians of the North-West. 

I. The Blackfeet, Bloods, Piegan, Sarsi and Stonies 
agreed to surrender to the Canadian Gpvernment all their 
rights and titles to the land they claimed. ' 

II. '“Her Majesty hereby agrees with her said Indians 
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that they shall have the right to pursue their vocation of, 
hunting throughout the tract surrendered . . . subject-to 
such regulations as may from time to time be made, by the 
Government 'of the Countiy, acting under the authority 
of Her Majesty, and saving and excepting such tracts as 
may be required or taken up for settlement, mining or 
other purposes. 

The purpose of this article is perfectly clear and its mean¬ 
ing unequivocal. It was largely because it guaranteed their 
freedom of movement that the Indians so readily accepted 
the Treaty, and great stress was laid upon it at the time 
by the Commissioners. Nevertheless, as early as 1884, the 
Deputy-Superintendent of Indian Affairs, who appears to 
have been ignorant of the terms of the treaty, or willing to 
disregard it, proposed that in the future Indians should 
not be allowed to leave their reserves without a permit from 
' the agent.^ Commissioner Irvine considered this proposal 
tantamount to a breach of confidence with the Indians, and 
as a result of his opposition to it, supported by that of several 
others who had witnessed the Treaty, the idea was dropped 
for the time. Commissioner' Herchmer however, was 
strongly in favour of^ this policy and seems to have enforced 
it. The point here is not to consider the wisdom or otherwise 
of, restricting the Indians in this way, but merely to show 
that it was contrary to the solemn undertaking of the 
Canadian Government. ' - 

III. The Government agreed to set aside reservations 
of land for the Indians of sufficient area to proHde six 
hundred and forty acres for every five persons, with the 
,proviso that it,should retain the right to navigaty the 
rivers and make roads through the reserves. 

* Denny, The Riders of the Plains, p. 177, and Report of Commissioner, 
N.W.m'.P., 1884, p. 6 
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' When the reservations were made, it is estirnated that 
more than twice the ret^uired amount of land was given. 
This mistake-arose out of the impossibility of making any 
exact census of noiriadic Indians. All those present or repre¬ 
sented, were enumerated, and several who had no right to 
be there were also included. It is said that the same Indians 
were sometimes counted as members of four or five different 
bands. When the regular payments of the Indians bega'n, a 
similar mistake was made. Some Indians moved^from place 
to place as the paymaster proceeded on his vfay, and pre¬ 
sented themselves for payment in each of the camps in turn. 
This abuse was not eradicated until the system of paying the 
Indians through the agents in the different reserves was 
adopted. One result of these mistakes was that the Indians 
were supposed to be very much more nuiherous than they actu¬ 
ally'were, and this gave substance to the belief that they were 
a rapidly dying people, when the first exact census was made.^ 

The Blackfeet, Bloods and Sarsi were originally granted 
a strip of land four miles wide , on the north bank of the 
South Saskatchewan River, and the temporary use of a 
strip, a mile in width, on the south side) both stretching from 
the mouth of the Red Deer River to a point twenty miles 
above Blackfoot Crossing. The Piegan received a reserve 
on the Old Man’s River, at Crow Lodge Creek in the Por¬ 
cupine Hills, while the Stonies were established in the vicin¬ 
ity of Morleyville. The Blackfeet, Bloods and 'Sarsi were 
much dissatisfied with their reservations, and finally another 
arrangement was made by which the Blackfeet received a 
more compact area near Blapkfoot Crossing, while the 
Bloods and Sarsi were placed on independent reserves.^ 

* Pearce MS., p. 30. ^ ' 

* In 1S89 the following official description of the Reserves was given in a 
Report of a Committee of the Privy Council:* 

* Report of a Committee of the Privy Council, approved by H.E. the 
Governor-General in Council, May 17, 1889. (P.C. 1151-) 
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IV. In consideration of this surrender,, the Government 
undertook to pay the Indians a lump sum amounting to 
twelve dollars a head, as well as an annuity for ever, to 
begin in the following year, at the rate of twenty-five 
dollars for each head chief, fifteen dollars for an agreed 
number of minor chiefs and councillors and five to every 
other Indian of whatever age. Her JVIajesty also under¬ 
took to spend two thousand dollars a year on ammuni¬ 
tion, and when, owing to the disappearance of game, such 
an amount was no longdr necessary for this purpose, to 
spend it in some other way agreeable to the Indians. 

V. The head chief, minor chiefs and councillors were 
promised a suit of clothes, befitting their dignity, every 
three years, and also a medal, a flag and a Winchester 
rifle to commemorate the occasion- of the Treaty. 

VI. When the Indians should be settled on the reserve 


I.R. 445. (Sarcee.) Area 108 square miles. Number of families 112. Chief 
“Bull’s Head”. (Surveyed in 1882.) 

This is situated on Fish Creek, about eight miles south west of Calgary. It is 
well watered by the Fish Creek, the Elbow River and their numerous tributaries. 
The soil is a black loam and very rich in herbage. The Indians are farming on 
the eastern part where the country is more open and less hilly. 

I.R. 146. (Blackfoot.) Area 470 square miles. Number of families 197. Head 
Chief “Sapo-Maxien” alias “Crowfoot” and “Walos-Appu” alias “Old Sun”. 
(Surveyed July 1883.) 

, Situated at Blackfoot Crossing on both sides of Bow River, adjacent to and 
south of the Canadian 'Pacific Railway. The principal topographical features of 
this reserve are a low range of sandy dunes, called by the Blackfoot Indians 
“Kusappo IspalsikWay” the drifting Sand Hills, situated on the northern side 
of Bow River, a few miles above Blackfoot Crossing. With the exception of some 
'groves of cotton-wood on the river bottoms there is no wood. There are very ex¬ 
tensive coal areas on the eastern side of the reserve, much of which lie in the Bow 
River coal district. There are extensive reaches of rich level land on the western 
side, and the bottoms along Bow River are unusually large and the soil is fertile. 

I.R. 147. (Peigan.) Area i8i'4 square miles. Number of familie's 193. Chief 
“Eagle Tail”. (Surveyed September 1882.) ' ' 

Situated on Crow Lodge Creek and Old Man’s River, near the foot of the 
^rcupine HiUs, about six miles south-west ofiFort Macleod. The northern part 
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the Government undertook to provide teachers free of 
cost to instruct the children. The different bands were 
also promised a number of carpenters’ tools, and on appli¬ 
cation to the Government, they would be given enough 
cattle to start them in stock-raising—for every family of 
five and under, two cows; for families ranging from five 
to ten, three cows^nd over ten, four cows, and each band 
was to be given a bull. 

VII. If any band preferred to farm, its members would 
receive fewer cows and be given agricultural implements 
instead, together with sufficient seed potatoes, barley, 
oats and wheat to plant in the land which they had 
prepared. 

VIII. “And the undersigned Blackfoot, Blood, Piegan 
and Sarcee head chiefs, and minor chiefs, the Stony chief 
and councillors on their own behalf and on behalf of all 

of the reserve lies in the Porcupine Hills and affords superior grazing. The 
reserve is well watered by the Old Man’s River, and by the Olsen, Beaver and 
Crow Lodge Creeks, and is one of the finest Cattle ranges in the North-West. 

I.R. 148. (Blood.) Area approximately 517-5 square miles. Number of fami¬ 
lies 546. Chief “Mekusto” alias “Red Crow”. (Surveyed August 1S83.) This is 
the largest reserve in DpminionjStoated between the Belly and St. Mary’s 
Rivers, near Fort Madeod' and ad^t fourteen miles from the international 
boundarj^he greafer portion in a high, dry and undulating plain. There is a 
great'sca^^xif timber, but this is more than compensated for by extensive 
coal areas. A special timber limit was set aside for the use of the band.* 

I.R. 142-144. (Stony, undivided.) Area 109 square miles. Number of families 
71. Chiefs “Jacob,” “Bear’s Paw” and “Cheniquy”.'(Surveyed 1879 and 1889.) 

Situated at Morleyville, on both sides of Bow River, partly in the foothills of 
Rocky Mountains. 

Along the rear south-easterly boundary of the portion situated south of Bow 
River, the surface is broken by ranges of hills to an elevation of probably 800 feet 
above the river. Northerly slopes of these hills are in general thickly wooded 
with large Douglas pines, spruce and poplar. Along the river are stretches of 
level bench land affording rich pasture. The most easterly part is a high rolling 
prairie well adapted for grazing purposes Numerous small creeks and ponds, 
also two good-sized lakes with excellent water. The Canadian Pacific Railway 
runs through this portion for a distance of nearly seventeen miles._ 
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other Indians inhabiting the tract within [stc] ceded, 
hereby solemnly promise and engage strictly to observe 
, this Treaty, and also to conduct and behave themselves as 
good and loyal subjects of Her Majesty the Queen. They 
promise and engage that they will in all respects obey and 
abide by the law, and that they will maintain peace and 
good order between each other, and between themselves 
and other tribes of Indians, and between themselves and 
others of Her Majesty’s subjects, whether Indians, half- 
breeds or whites, now inhabiting or hereafter to inhabit 
any part of the said ceded tract, and that they will not 
molest the person or property of any inhabitant of such 
ceded tract, or the property of Her Majesty the Queen, or 
interfere with or trouble any person, passing or travelling 
through the said tract or any part thereof, and that they 
will assist the officers of Her Majesty in bringing to justice 
and punishment any Indian offending against the stipu¬ 
lations of this Treaty or infringing ^e laws in the Terri¬ 
tories ceded.” 

At the time, the full implication of this Treaty must have 
been only dimly realised by the vast majority of the savages. 
Indeed, all these treaties were mainly important, not so 
much because of the documentary evidence ofTheir rights 
which they conferred upon the Indians, but because they 
represented a written declaration of the obligations and 
responsibilities which the Dominion Government acknow¬ 
ledged to its wards. While the promises made by the Govern¬ 
ment were not over-generous, in practice, Canada iias been 
better than her agreement. Obviously, it was not desirable ” 
to render a large number of able-bodied savages completely 
idle by gifts of money, food and clothing.- Such a policy 
would have been dangerous to the Territories, and in the 
long run disastrous to the Indians themselves. It was recog- 
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nised in 1877 that when the buffalo disappeared altogether, 
the Government would be called upon to expend large sums 
of money to support the Indians. In the ’eighties and ’nineties 
many hundreds of thousands of- dollars were spent in this 
way, though not without bitter opposition in Parliament. 

Hard upon the surrender of the territory came the worst 
calamity that had yet befallen the Indians. The buffalo dis¬ 
appeared. In a space of two or three years the Indians were 
obliged to go through a change in their existence, which in 
the normal course of human evolution might have taken 
many centuries. At one gigantic step they passed from the 
stage of food collectors to that of food producers. What a 
terrible wrench with their past this entailed it is almost 
impossible to imagine, and the unsettlement in their physical 
lives and the mental anguish which it must have meant 
cannot be overestimated. At one leap, they quitted their 
nomadic, hunting existence for fixed agricultural life on 
the reserves. To make the transition worse, the authorities 
responsible for this kaleidoscopic change were slow in pro¬ 
viding the necessary food, and unduly anxious to cut il; down 
as soon as the savages showed the slightest indication of 
self-support. It is natural for the ordinary man to assume 
that the life which he knows is the normal existence for all 
other human beings, and it would be asking too much to 
expect that the ordinary men who represented the Canadian 
people at Ottawa should have an unusual amount of imagina¬ 
tion. Thus in their deb&tes, with the very best intentions 
and an honest desire to deal justly with the wards of the 
Dominion, they tended to think of the Indiansterms of 
their own ordered existence rather than to attempt to put 
themselves in their position. 

It has already been suggested that the life of these 
savages was always" precarious. Even in Thompson’s time, 
they were liable to be brought to the verge of famine by the 
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temporary absence of the buffalo from their country. South- 
esk and Palliser both state that the bison were no longer so 
numerous as they once had been. In the }^ear before Southesk 
visked the prairie, there had been no buffalo in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Carlton, Pitt and Edmonton,’ and the inhabi¬ 
tants of those forts were brought to the verge of starvation. 
The Blackfeet had been obliged- to quit their usual hunting- 
grounds and go far out in the prairie in search of the herds. 
The Stopies informed Palliser that it was increasingly diffi¬ 
cult for them to keep from starvation, for the bison could no 
longer be depended upon. It is necessary moreover, to bear 
in mind that the buffalo was in very truth the staff of life 
of these people. It supplied them with their clothing, their 
food, their tents, their harness, their fuel and the shroud in 
which they were buried. But while temporary scarcity had 
always been a feature of their lives, they were faced in the 
later ’seventies with an entirely new situation. 

Long before this, the westward march of American im¬ 
migration had added more hunters each year to those who 
preyed upon the herds. As the country behind filled up, 
buffalo robes became ever more vffiuable as an article of 
trade. On British territory a similar process was at work. 
The following figures illustrate the growing importance of 
the buffalo hunt. In 1820, five hundred and forty buffalo 
carts were sent ojk from Red River; in 1825, six hundred 
'^itT eighty, iiri830^ eight hundred and twenty; in 1835, 
nine hundred and seventy; in 1840, one thousand two 
hundred and ten.^ Each year these half-breed hunters 
pushed further and further westward in their spring, summer 
and winter hunts. In order to defend themselves against 
the Sioux and Blackfeet, they were organised on quasi¬ 
military lines. They had their captains, their councillors and 
their soldiers, and before the actual chase began they were 
* Begg, History of the North-West, vol. i. p. 299.' 
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subjected to a certain amount of discipline. At night their 
wagons were placed hub to hub, forming a vast corral in 
which the horses were herded; the whole camp was sur¬ 
rounded by a line of fires, which were kept going throughout 
the whole period of darkness by sentries who patrolled the 
distance between them.^ 

About 1870 the vast herd of bison which still remained, 
was divided into two by the American hunters. The 
southern division roamed over the territory south of the 
Missouri while the northern was to be found in the country 
bdtween that river and the Saskatchewan. Colonel Dodge on 
one occasion rode through a herd of buffalo for twenty-five 
miles, and estimated that he saw over half a million animals. 
When they were still so numerous at this late date, some 
conception can be formed of their enormous numbers before _ 
^he appearance of the white man. From 1870 the slaughter 
I of these animals assunaed greater proportions than ever.' 
Half-breeds, Indians and white men vied with each other 
/ iii the reckless waste. The notorious Buffalo Bill, whose claim 
/ to immortality seems to be a singularly negative one, is said 
to have killed four thousand two hundred and eighty in 
eighteen, months, and forty-eight in fifty minutes. Some 
- American frontiersmen believed that the more buffalo they 
killed the sooner would the hated Indians disappear, and 
' so zest was added to the holocaust. 

As lateias 1874, in spite of this wicked slaughter, enormous 
herds were still to be seen. The boundary survey, parties in 
that year were held up for several hours on at least two occa¬ 
sions by the passing herd. Under date of September 23, 1874, 
Colonel French, on his way to Fort Benton, wrote in his diary 
that he passed an immense herd'of buffalo which he and 
Macleod computed at between seventy and eighty thousand. 
About the same time the secretaiy of the United' States 
* Steele, Forty Years in Canada, p. 94.. 
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Boundary Commission described another herd: “The num¬ 
ber of animals was beyond estimation. Looking at the herd 
from an elevation of about i,8oo feet above the plains, I was 
unable to see the end m any direction. The half-breeds, Sioux, 
Assiniboines, Gros-Ventres of the prairie and the Blackfeet 
followed the outskir^of this herd, but for all their wasteful¬ 
ness they made littl/impressibn on it.” He goes on to say that 
it was geiierally bj^U^ed at the .time by the Fort Benton 
traders that owing to the destruction of the wolves, the 
number of buffalo was actually increasing.^ 

Steele relates how the Police on their way from West 
Butte to MaCleod were disturbed one night by mysterious 
rumblings, which were explained when morning came by 
vast masses of bison, which stretched as far as the eye could 
see. They crowded down in the coulees by hundreds, and on 
the advice of Jerry Potts the men were ordered not to fire a 
shot lest the sound of the gun might stampede the vast herd. 
If that happened the entire camp might have been trampled 
to death, or at the very least, many of the horses and oxen 
would have been swept away in the wild rush. In order to 
ensure a sufficient supply of water for horses and men, the 
troopers were ordered to drive the thirsty bison back from the 
springs as quietly as possible. That day the routine was 
changed, and the advance- and rear-guards were ordered to 
march along on either side of the main body, while the wagon 
train and guns were closed up to within one yard distance 
from each- other. All day long m.arching in this formation, 
with the men gently urging the animals away from the 
wagons, the Mounted Police thrust their way through the 
immense herd. All daj^ long the buffalo kept very close to the 
line of march, and from time to time a young bull would 
charge along close to the troopers, tossing his head and snort¬ 
ing defiance at these strange intruders.* 

* Pearce MS.,p. l86. ’ Steele, Forty Years in Canada, p. 76. 
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There are no reliable figures of the number of buffalo robes 
exported from Canadian territory by the whisky-traders. After 
the Police came however, an attempt was made to collect duty 
on these exports, and though this was attended with a certain 
amount of success, it is almost certain that between 1874 
and 1879 many thousands of robes were exported of which the 
Police knew nothing, not to mention the bison that were killed 
by the Indians for their own Use. The following figures how¬ 
ever, may serve to illustrate the rapid decline of this trade at 
the end of the ’seventies : 


Fort 'Macleod. 

1877 . . . 30,000 

1878 . . . 13,000 

1879 • • ■ S.764 


■Fort Walsh. 

1878 . . . i8,37s 

1879 . . . 8,617 


In the winter of 1882 about four hundred head of buffalo ' 
were killed south of Wood Mountain, and by that time the 
extermination was almost complete.^ The Game Report for 
1888 states, that of all the countless herds of bison that had 
formerly roamed the~Territories, only six animals were known 
to be in existence, two old bulls iiT'the-W.ood Mountain dis¬ 
trict, three cows and a bull between the Red Deer-a^d Battle 
Rivers.® 

As early as 1877, the Council of the North-West Terri¬ 
tories passed an ordinance designed to arrest the extermina- 
tion of the bison. The use of buffalo “ pounds” was forbidden, 
certain closed seasons were prescribed and the slaughter of 
animals under two years of age was prohibited. Although 
this ordinance was passed in the interest of the half-breeds 
and Indians, it was repealed in the following year owing to 
their destitution, and in any case, it was useless because it had 
been passed too late to achieve its purpose. 

In 1878 the United States Government decided to starve 

* Pearce MS. chap. xiii. p. 186. * Meakin, Canada’s Own, chap. xx. 
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Sitting Bull and his followers into surrender.'A cordon of 
half-breeds, Indians and American soldiers was therefore 
formed, and ordered to drive the buffalo back whenever the 
herds started to come north, and it was there, shut in by this' 
cordon from their favourite grazing grounds on the Bow 
River, that the last great slaughter of the bison took place. 
Had such a policy been adopted by tljp'.Canadian Govern¬ 
ment, it can be well imagined how furious their neighbours 
would have been. It seems rather unjust, to put it mildly, that 
- because the Americans had failed to handle their own Indians 
successfully, Canadian Indians were therefore to be afflicted 
with famine, and the task of the Canadian IMfounted Police 
rendered almost impossible, for the Canadian Indians, as well 
as the Sioux, looked to the buffalo for their food. 

The plight of the Indians now became pitiable. In the space 
of a few short years they had suffered more calamities than 
befall some nations in -centuries—smallpox, whisky-traders, 
the surrender of their land, and now starvation. It was little 
wonder that the Christian missionaries found it difficult to’ 
. make converts. If these were the things to be expected from 
their contact with white men, why should they forsake .their 
own superstitions for the faith.of their tormentors? From free¬ 
dom they passed to what to them was bondage. Their old 
manly activities, horse-stealing, gambling and fighting, were 
now forbidden. The white man had aroused their craving for 
fire-water only to deny them its satisfaction. Their sun-dances 
were discouraged, and each man in the future, must content 
himself with one instead of many wives. For all these sacri¬ 
fices they could as yet point to no single advantage, and while 
the white men who had promised to take care-of the Indians 
were seemingly living in plenty, they and their children were 
starving. ■ - 

At last in 1879, came the first murder of a polic.eman by 
an Indian, and the white people in the country, both Police 
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and civilians, believed it to be the first of many more to come.’ 
All over the Territories, and more especially in the south¬ 
west, men went about their business with the dread of an 
Indian rising ever before them. If it had occurred at this time, 
if the Blackfeel had taken the war-path, with their hearts 
embittered by a sense of injustice, and well armed as the 
majority of them were, the Dominion might well have been 
called upon to face an Ipdian war as serious as any the 
United States had known. Reports of Indian distress and 
privation poured in from the widely scattered Police posts 
upon the distracted Commissioner. From Fort Calgary, In¬ 
spector C. E. Denny announced famine comduions. Every 
day, Indians headed by a chief came up to Calgary begging 
for food. Sometimes it was necessary to send meat out to them 
on the trail, as they were too weak to reach the post without 
food. Others subsisted on grass, and arrived at the Police 
baVracks in a famishing condition. Without waiting for 
orders, Denny at once- bought all the available meat in the 
district and distributed it among The Indians, for, as he 
pointed out in his Report, if he did not give them food, they 
would take it. When thej’ received the meat, Denny states 
that the starving savages would sometimes leap on the car¬ 
cases before they were cold and eat the raw flesh. 

So 1879 passed away, and 1880 came in, but brought little 
relief for the Indians. In the summer of that year some Sarsi 
came to Calgary, determined to-seize the food they required 
if it was not given the_m^ and, had it not been for the timely 
arrival of the Police, bloodshed would have been certain. 
Denny informed the Sarsi that they must go to Fort Macleod 
for food,‘ and that they must leave Calgary by the following 
morning, “or ”, he said, “ I shall pull down your lodges for you ”. 
When morning came, and they were still there, he went to 
their camp with thirteen men and set about pulling dowri the 
lodges as he had promised. The Indians made some slight 
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show of resistance, in which the sergeanf narrowl^' escaped 
being shot through the head, and then departed for Macleod, 
w'ith the Police as escort part of the way. They remained at 
that fort until the following year, when they were given their 
own reserve on Fish Creek. ^ 

In the meantime, at Fort Macleod, Superintendent Winder 
was faced with a siiiiilar situation. • Crowfoot sent many • 
messages to him for food as his people were dying, and 
Winder sent all he could. At Blackfoot Crossing the people 
of two hundred lodges were starving, and many died. Denny 
heard of twenty-one deaths in one camp. In June 1880 be¬ 
tween twelve and fifteen thousand Bloods, Piegan and Sarsi 
were in camp round Fort Macleod, grimly waiting for food' 
which the Police could only dole out in verysrnall quantities, 
as,their own stores werfe rapidly, nearing depletion. During 
that summer upwards of seven- thousand starving Indians, 
men, women and children, appeared before the gates nf Fort 
fl<i-,.,I)^acleod, and Winder did his best, at the risk of starving 
' '=tjlr|tjself and his men, to help them all. 

Through Inspector Denny the-Blackfoot chiefs appealed, 
to Princess Louise^ wife of the Governor-General Lord 
Lome: “Our people are starving. Do help us, fqj^some of us 
have nothing to eat, and many of-us can find none anywhere. 
We have heard that the daughter of our Great Mother is now’ 
on this side of the Great Lake. She has her Mother’s heart. 
Let hen know that mothers and little'ones ask her to'give them 
• life for our Great Mother’s sake. She is good and will hear 
us. Save us. Too many other people eat our buffalo—Sioux 
and ^half-breeds—and we have nothing, to eat ourselves.'*’ 

The speech from the throne for 1880 and 1881 contained 
referenceTto the'^ala-rming condition of thp. plains Indians. 
As a result of this a certain amount of assikance was, re¬ 
ceived from the East, which enabled Denn^ tO’ relieve the 
• distress of a few of the most needy. So 1880 passed through 
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its lean course, and 1881 came in, but again there was little 
improvement. 

Indeed, the Mounted Police fully expected 1881 to be 
m'ore disastrous „for the Indians than .the two preceding 
years. From the time of the signing of the Treaty down to 
that year, the Indians were never all present in the country 
at one time. At the time of the conclusion of the Treaty some 
liufFalo were still to be found, and tnK natives were relatively 
opulent. When the lean time came many of them went south 
to Montani^dn pursuit of the herd. There some of them re¬ 
mained, and, free from the restrai^ of the Police, became 
high-handed and truculent. Thu^ when they returned in 
1881, the problem of dealing with) them was more serious 
than ever. They were hungry, andN^rey ^aw herds of cattle 
on the o'pen range. From infancy theyT^ad been trained to 
steal. A few of them settled down on th^ Reserve in this 
year, but it was not to be expected that they'^ould all <lo so. 

■ The young men particularly- were restive, for they found 
that just when they arrived ^ the age wTen ,their forefathers 
had gone on tj|;te war-path, and collected many scalps and 
much booty, they were restricted in all ^ections by the 
white man and his law. 

Both in the East and in^he West there were people who 
justified their passive acceptance of famine and death for 
•• the Indians, with the superficial reflection that these things"' 
were inevitable, but siich people were not be to found either 
among the officials of the Indian Department or amoilg 
, the^ members of the North-West Mounted Police. 



CHAPTER VIII ■ 

THE INDIANS In TRANSITION 

IT is always difficult, and seems indeed to be almost im¬ 
possible, for any Government no matter ho\y well intentioned 
it may be, to hold the scales of justice evenly between two 
■peoples who live in the same country, but occupy different 
stages in human development. If the savages only are con¬ 
sidered, the civilised peoples are neglected and the country 
does not develop. More usually however, the interests of the 
aborigines are subordinated to those of the newconlers, often 
with tragic results, Canada can at least claim that, although 
some mistakes-were made and some ,acts of injustice oc¬ 
curred, her record is relatively good as compared with.many 
other countries. She has never treated Her natives'in the way 
■ that the Masai, a people who have many characteristics in 
common with the Blackfeet, were tr.eated in Kenya. She has 
never dispossessed the Indians of their Reserves, once they- 
were given, and there have been'no compulsory migrations 
such- as hav^ occurred in other countries. Indeed, on the 
whole she has kept faith with her wards-and^done her best 
to grapple honestly with a very difficult problem. 

During th^ period of transition the Canadian Parliament 
spent a good deal of its time in debates on Indian policy. 
Frequently, members Showed profound ignorance of the| 
subject which they discussed and a lack of'common sense:' 
For example, in 1879,,one member declared that the only 
150 ■“ 
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way to deal with the Indians successfully was to induce them 
to adopt agriculture at once, break up the tribal system and 
destroy the power of the chiefs.^ Another member in the 
. following year advocated a policy whereby the IriQians 
would ’be.placed forthwith on a footing of complete equality 
in political rights.and duties with other subjects. All race 
■distinctions, he urged, shohld be done-^away with at once.* 

" Later on it was proposed .to remove all the Indians bodily 
from their present reserves and' give them others in -the 
country to the north of the main line of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway. There' they would be able to hunt, live their- natural- 
life and would not impede settlement. At the time it -was 
pointed out that the Blackfeet and other-Indians would be 
disinclined to fall in ■with such a policy, and e^en if they were 
tnoved to new reserves in the north, as there was already a 
scarcity of food there, the change -would probably.- entail 
starvation for ,the Indians or else the expenditure of vast, 
sums,of Canadian money, an argument that was always 
conclusive.® 

Fortunately the Canadian Government was never con¬ 
vinced by this reasoning, though Sir John A. Macdonald 
seems to have' given the idea of moving the Indians to the 
north his'sferious consideration and approval. On March 24, 
1882, he stated- in Parliament that it was the policy of the 
Canadian Government to procure reserves for the Indians 
north of the main line of the Canadian Pacific Railway and 
away from the frontier, a policy -which, happily for the good 
faith of the. Dominion, was never carried out.^ In the main. 
Sir .John’s policy was sound. Speaking in Parliament in 
1880,’he- said in reply to the usual suggestions that the 
Indians shbuld be treated on a footing of equality with other ■ 
people, {hat the Government must befriend and protect its 

^ Canadian Hansard. 1879, p. 129. - Ibid., 1880, p. 1990. 

■ “ Tiid., 1880, p. 1695. * Ibid., 1882, p. 542. 
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wards, that the policy'of giving Indian lands ,away, en- 
franchisjng the Indian's and giving patents for their lands 
would be a failure in Canada, as it had proved a failure in 
the United States. ‘‘You cannot make the Indian a white 
man . . . you cannot ma^e an .agriculturist of the Indian,' 
all we can hope for is to wean them from their nomadic 
habits and by slow degrees absorbYhem or settle them on- 
the land.”^ - . • 

' Fortunately the principles that were advocated by Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governor Morris, that Canada must keep faith with 
her Indians, that tribal-organisation must be maintained for 
the time' being and the power of the chiefs supported, were , 
generally accepted. It is in the best'interests of native races,' 
as Lord Lugard has so brilliantly shown, that they should 
be allowed to develop along their own lines in their own 
' way, making their peculiar contribution to human experi¬ 
ence. .Those of their customs and usages not repugnant to 
civilisation' should be re'tained as long as possible in order to 
• preserve some contact with reality, while they are preparing, 
to embark on the great adventure' of a new 'and strange 
existence. ■ 

. Down to 1880 Indian affairs were in charge of a special 
branch of^e Department of the Interior. In this latter year 
the Indian question cam"e up for consideration and theTndian 
Department was set jup as a separate entity, but still under 
the Minister of the Interior. This was done because it- ’Ov^as 
felt that the Indian affairs had'now become sufficiently oner¬ 
ous to require the exclusiv.e attention of a whole department.® 
In 1883 an act was passed which' enabled the'Government 
to transfer the Superintendency of Indian Affairs^ to any 
Department other than that of the Interior^ iT it thought 
such a change desirable.® 

, ^ Ibtd., ,i88p,/i. 1991. * Ibid.^ 1886, p. 1989. 

’ 46 Vic. cap. 6; Canadian Hansard', 1883, pp. 1335, 1387.. 
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It seems undeniable that the new Department was at first 
unduly economical with its agents. It would surely have been 
better for'the Government to have justified the expenditure 
of considerable sums oh the Indians on the ground that, 
where a breach’ of trustpeship would result from it, the virtue 
of economy could be overdone. Just as the directors of the 
East India Company ordered'Waf|en Hastings to practise 
strict justice and rhoderatiolT, and enjoined him to send home 
more money, which rendered such a policy impossible, so the 
Ihdiah Department at Ottawa required its agents to show 
indications of progress among the Indians under their con¬ 
trol, while ordering them to cut down expenses so drastically 
that nothing substantial could be done. Indeed, the chief 
effect of this policy was to lessen the Jndians’ respect for the 
agents and in some instances, to .render the lot of the al)- 
origihes more depressing than was necessary.^ The experi¬ 
ence of Denny, who was, responsible for the' arrangements 
under Treaty No. 7, affords a good illustration of this;'unwis- 
dom. Denny’s'whole staff consisted of a clerk, a store*keep.er, 
a teamster and an interpreter. Each month he was required to 
visit the five Reserves in .his charge, as well as the two Indian 
supply farnls. As there' were no railways at that time in the 
south, this entailed the expenditure oTnxuch tifiie in moving 
^rom place to place. . ‘ ‘ 

The Deputy Minister of Indian Affairs however, decided 
• that Denffy’s staff was excessive-, so'at the end of 1884 he 
despatched the following letter: ‘'T have to inform you-thaf 
the Superintendent-Generalis of the opinion that there exists 
no necessity for employing a clerk in your office. "'Conse¬ 
quently you will, after giving him a month’s] warning, dis¬ 
charge him, as it is considered .that -you ought to be capabje 
of performing all the office work in your agency, as well as 
supervising the issue of supplies from the store. The store- 

* Deane, Mounted Police Life in Canada, pp..J5l-2. 
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-keeper should therefore be dismissed, and you are conse¬ 
quently required to act as storekeeper, and to restrict yourself 
to one visit each, month to each .of the Reserves within your 
district, and on making your visit, you are to lock your office 
and storehouse, and take the interpreter with you to act as 
servant and interpreter. . The Superintendent~General is 
of the opinion-that no assistant instructors are necessary, and 
that the employment of officials has a bad effect. The in¬ 
structors ought to be able to supervise all the Indians in their 
respective.districts.” To this Denny/eplied : ,“Sir, Thavethe 
honour in reply to your letter . 'to state that I JiaVe notified_ 
my cletk and -also the storekeeper of-the instructions con- • 
tained therein. . I beg’to inforiri yoii I cannot undertake 
to do this work, and.,I Therefore think^t best to-notify you 
of.the same, as I have'alv^^, and shdll always, do my work 
thoroughly, and I do not see my Way to' doing so in this in¬ 
stance.' Th,e work of a clerk in my office takes all his -time 
■from one month’s end'to the other', and I cannot do this and 
look'after my'treaty.. . . . 1 ’therefore beg that I be, allowed to- 
• resign my position as Agent of this Treaty as soon as con- - 
venient'to.'the'Department .”-1 
This shdrtysighted policy of unreasonable parsimony ap- 
pliedogenerallythroughout the'Territories; undoubtedly con¬ 
tributed to tAe unrek yhich culminated in' tlie rebellion’ of 
the following year. Furthermore, it^aggravated one of,the-,, 

, difficulties with -which the Departinent had to contend during 
its early years; if'resulted in good menlike Denny being driven 
; out and being replaced by others who -were strangers to the 

* Denny/TAe Riders of ihe R/ains, pp. iyy 6 . , . - , 

It is interesting, to note that during the progress of the rebellion of 1885, - 
Denny was appealed to, andhn his pointing out that he had ho. authority to act, 
liaving., resigned his agency^ he received the following telegram from the 
Lieutenant-Governor; “You are authorised to act for the Government in Indian 
matters in any wav which you may deem advisable”. Denny thereupon took- 
charge of the. Treaty for the,summer and subsequently received the Govern¬ 
ment’s thaoks'“in-a flowing letter”.— 'Denny'; Riders^ of tAe^Plmns, pp. 200-6. 
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work and to the Indians. It is significant that when Denny 
resigned, the Department found it necessary to adopt a policy 
the reverse of the one which had. induced him to give up his 
post. His district was divided into three agencies, and each 
agent received the same salary as his had been. They were 
also each provided with a clerk, a farm instructor and assist¬ 
ant, together vhfh other subordinates. 

When the Indian Department did not drive good men 
from their posts by needless economies, the agents were 
sometimes called upon to avoid a policy advised by men 
ignorant of the actual situation in the Reserves. In May 1885 
for example, when the rebellion was still in progress, Denny 
received the following telegram : ‘‘A few Crees, about thirty 
in number, skulking round Cypress. Would like Blackfeet to 
-dear them out. Could this be done quietly. Advise me before 
taking aqticm.” Denny replied: “Better not send Blackfeet. 
Would all wish to start out. Could not keep track of them.” 
If-Denny had fallen in with this suggestion, as he himself 
says, a nice little Indian war would have been started, the 
results of which woul^ have been incalculable.^ ' 

In-the.main the Indians adjusted themselves to their new 
. environment more quickly than •rhight well have been ex¬ 
pected.. Naturally,, they did not at once become completely / 
.civilised, but'within twenty-fi-ve years after the Treaty, a verw 
short ^period in the lifetime of-a people, they already showed 
signs of advancement. The Mounted'Police rendered inva[lu- 
able aid' to the Indian Department- during this period of 
transition, and witho'ut them, it is certain that the process of 
assimilation would have/been much.islower. /, 

The arrival.'of new settlers-caused additional uneasiness. 
The expenence of the "United States was not with^out its 
warning to Canadian authorities. So long as there had be.en 
no settlers on the scene, the American drnjy had very little 
' ■ 'I IHd. p. 202. " . • 
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difficulty with the Indians, and trouble only began with the 
coming of the immigrants. ‘‘These settlers, unaccustomed to 
the Indian manners arid habits, do not make 4 ue allowance 
and exhibit that tact and patience necessary to deal success¬ 
fully with Indians, and which is shown them by an organised 
force kept under control.”^ 

As an illustration of what might be expected, the Com¬ 
missioner mentioned a caseTn which a settler near Fort 
Walsh had struck an Indian in the face, merely because he 
found him leaning on his garden wall. The result of. this was 
that a body of Indians sooir^peared on the spot, and were 
proceeding to root-'up theSvhole garden, when the Police 
arrived and put a stop to this perfectly justifiable act of re¬ 
taliation. Inspector Irvine reported another bad case from 
Macleod in 1879. A Stony killed a settler’s cow for his starv¬ 
ing family. He'at once went to the owner of the animal and 
offered his horse in exchange, but the settler refused and’ 
complained to,the Police, and the unfortunate Indian was 
fined twenty dollars. Inspector Irvine was afraid that if im¬ 
migrants came in too quickly suqh cases would become fre¬ 
quent, and in the long run lead to serious breaches of the law, 

° such as had occurred south of the line. Thus the relatively 
slight stream of immigration into tho Territories betw.een. 
1880 and 1900 was on the whole fortunate. The Indians -were 
gradually accustomed to the white man’s civilisation and 
■ were not plunged at once, as was the case with other ab¬ 
origines, into the complexities and problems of a fully organ¬ 
ised tommunity. 

. In 1884 the Stonies were credited by the Government with 
more development than had actually taken place. As it was 
reported that they_ were doing surprisingly well on their 
farms, it was decided by the authorities, ever on the look out 
for economies however unwise, that their rations should be - 
* Report of Commissioner^ N.W.M.P., 1880, p. 6. 
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discontinued. The result was that in the following winter 
this tribe faced the horror of unnecessary famine. They 
wandered by hundreds from their Reserve, south as far as 
Fincher Creek, in search of food. Sometimes twenty at a time 
were fed by the bigger ranchers, and the settlers as a whole 
did their best to relieve their distress. .The excellent relations 
which existed between the-Indians'and the white people 
proves the latter conducted themselves toward the natives 
in a considerate way; and when the treatment meted out to 
native races by white settlers in other parts of the world is 
borne in mind, this is something of which the pioneers of 
Southern'Alberta and their descendants have every reason 
to be proud. 

The Indians gradually dropped many^f their old practices. 
The sun-dance, shorn of much of its glamour, continued to 
" take place each year 'down to the early ’nineties. By that 
time, however, according to_ Steele, it had lost its appeal 
for many of the young people, some of whom did not bother 
td attend the functions. Indeed, the'officials of the Indian 
Department and* the Mounted Police discouraged these 
dances, ks they always led to restlessness and sometimes 
'actually to crime. Certain of the more savage ones were pro¬ 
hibited altogether; and to show the Indians how seriously 
the Indian Department regarded breaches of its regulations 
on this subject, nine cases of conviction and punishment 
occurred in 1903T 

There is good reason for believing that some Indian 
officials were unduly zealous in their hostility to dancing. 
Certainly this was the view, of Lord Minto, to whom some 
of the Indians appealed on this subject'when he visited the 
West in 1900. Lord Minto describes the official responsible 
for the latest limitation placed upon the Terpsichorean cus¬ 
toms of the natives, as “a tall (^idaverous Scotchman, more 
^ ^ 1 Ibid., 1903, p. 7. 
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like an elder of the Kirk than anything else, and had the 
most depressing effect on me ... I cannot conceive his ever 
1 approving of dancing! But why should not these poor people 

/ ' dance? It is their only amusement, and sober beyond w.ords 
in comparison to a Scottish reel. Of course the Sun Dance 
and its cruelties it was right to stop, but surely not all 
dancing. . . The ridiculous wish to cut it down, root and 

branch, on the part of narrow-minded authorities makes me 
sick, and I said plainly that I saw no harm in it, and was in 
j no way opposed to it. I suppose I shall be reported as usual 
! as in violent opposition to my ministers. I don’t care a damn, 
j as I am convinced all reasonable people who know the 
Indians agree with me, and I belie.ve my speaking out oc¬ 
casionally does much good.”^ , 

For years the old habit of horse-stealing persisted, and 
gave the Police much anxiety. Even after the Force arrived ' 
in the West, thieving expeditions went far afield as in the 
time of Thompson. Denny states that he knew of cases 
where Irtdians went as far south as Salt Lake City, and that 
they never returned without bands of stolen horses. With the 
Indians about, no man could be sure of his property. Men 
who feared that the presence of Indians in their neighbour¬ 
hood betokened a raid on their horses, sometimes went to 
sleep with their horses held- by a lariat, the other end of 
which was fastened round their own bodies, but all' to no 
avail, for they awoke in the morning to find the rope cut and 
the horses gone. 

While many settlers had their horses stolen by the Indians, 
the most difficult Police cases of this description arose over 
thefts perpetrated by Canadian Indians in the-United States, 
or by Arnerican Indians and other thieves in Canada. The 
American Indians soon discovered that once south of the 
boundary line, they were safe from the pursuit of the Mounted 
^ ’ Buchun, Lord Jlltnio: A J\Iemoir_ p-p 176-7. 
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Police, while the Canadian Blackfeet and their allies realised 
that once they, had arrived north of the 49th parallel, they 
, ,would no longer be pursued by Americans. This idea of a 
’/bohndary line appealed tO;the Indian sense of humour, and 
so it was commonly knowji among them'as the “medicine” 
line. These expeditions were sometimes conducted on a 
large scale, as in 1883 when a party of Canadian Indians 
swept all the horses out of bne entire district. They did not 
however, retain th^eir booty long, as the Police were on their 
trail almost as soon as they crossed into Canada. Eleven 
. stolen horses were collected from one group of Indians and 
thirty-two from anSther. They were duly handed overit'o 
their owners and the Indians were warned that if sufficient, 
evidence could be discovered, they would be severely punished. 

But while Americans almost always received their stolen 
•property back again, the'Canadians for rriany years were 
not so fortunate. Horses stolen by American Indians and 
traced to Indian reserves south ;of the line could not be re¬ 
turned, "as the United States Indiari Department did not 
show the same disposition to Sid our citizens as we have 
invariably, as-far as lay'in our power, accorded-them”. 
Sometimes when the animals were recovered, althoughl the 
culprits were thoroughly well known to the' American 
authorities, they were not punished, as their crimes had not 
been committed on American soil. Ppblic opinion in Mon¬ 
tana. frequently became very hostile over the -depredations ’ 
of Canadian Indians in '^^ir territories, ^ut the officials of 
the Police had much reason for- resenting journalistic, ex¬ 
cesses which only told half the truth. “Anyone not familiar 
with the circumstances would think, on reading the reports^,^ 
in the Montana press, that our Indians were the only guilty 
ones and that their people were the only sufferets.”^ On 
,the contrary, while Canadian Indians were busy stealing 
’ Report of Commissioner, N.W.M.P., 1883, pp. 17-18. 4 
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American horses, American Indians were similarly occupied 
in Canada. As however, the Canadian Indians were always 
obliged to give up their booty and frequently sent to the 
penitentiary in addition, while the American Indians went 
free,‘the honours of war lay with the United-States. . 

The raids of Canadian Indians south of the line, were 
stopped by the Canadian Mounted Police, but for years the 
American authorities did nothing to prevent their Indians 
from making raids into Canada. During the summer of 1883, 
Canadian horses were stolen every week, and every settler 
along the line, as 'well as many railway contractors and 
others, suffered. It was a very simple thing for the American 
thieves who knew the country thoroughly, to run. the horses 
off into the Cypress.^hlills, where discovery was very difficult, 
aftddater, when Well rested, to make a dash for the wooded 
country on the Missouri, which they could reach in a day’s 
ride. .Once there they were perfectly safe from pursuit, and 
the Police Report states that this wooded'country harboured 
nob'only'thieving. Indians but most of the horse-thieves in 
the country. When the Canadian Indians realised how their 
American kinsmen fared, they began to grow restive under 
'.what seemed to them to .be a poIJty qf gross injustice. Ameri¬ 
can’ Indians who stole their horses and deprived them of 
. their, mean? of transport-, went uppunished'.and prospered pn 
'the. sale -of the stolen animals. When however, they retali- 
' ated, even though the odds'were still in favour of the Ameri¬ 
cans, ‘ they'were punished by their friends the Mounted'' 
Pqlice, to whom.,^t'hey-had done no harm. Throughout the 
’eighties,.in .spite of the rnost vigilant patrols of the.PjDlice, 
American Indians continued to raid Canadian herds, while 
Canadian Indians .continued to retaliate^ 

In the ’nineties, the Bloods, Piegan and Blackfeet added 
a hew feature to their equestrian activities. It was perhaps an 
indication of theifgrowirig civilisation that they now realised 
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the advantages of smuggling horses into Canada free of 
duty, but this practice never became as widespread as horse¬ 
stealing. In later years American officials more than made 
. up for their failure to co-operate in the earlier period. Thus 
in 1892, Commissioner Herchmer stated: “Great assistance 
has been given us by the Agents of the South Blackfeet 
Reserve in the United Sta,tes’ Territory, and they refused 
to harbour refugees from Canada”.^ Steele and other Police 
officers constantly referred in their reports to the generous 
assistance they received from various American officials. 

Throughout the whole of the pioneer period in fact, horse¬ 
stealing continued. As late as I904anumber of young Bloods, 
who incideritally had been trained in the Indian- schools, 
were apprehended and punished for this crime. Indeed it 
would have been absurd to expect otherwise, for a custom 
which has become almost second nature to a people, does 
not speedily disappear. It was a very difficult thing, for the 
Indians to adjust themselves to the white man’s moral code; 
even civilised nations, who have a common moral tradition, 
frequently find it almost imj^ssible to understand each 
other’s point of view, and it is to be expected that the- prob¬ 
lem becornes' still more difficult where civilised and un¬ 
civilised peoples are concerned. Gambling, horse-stealing and 
killing had always been esteemed as virtues in former times by 
these people. The man who excelled as a hors^^^^and who 
could-show the largest, number of scalps had^^^evered 
as a great warrior, commanding respect and deserving 
emulation. Now, such a man was to be regarded as a criminal 
to be hunted down and sent away to a penitentiary in the 
East, which to these free children of nature was a punish¬ 
ment worse than death. They found.it impossible'to regard 
as vices the virtues which their parents had inculcated, and 
which their wise men and story-tellers had praised. Many 
1 Ibid., 1893, p. 2. 
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of those who were sent to the penitentiary for horse-stealing 
or for some other crime died in prison, or returned to their 
people mere shadows of the braves they had once been. 

It is impossible not to feel that Denny and other Police 
officers were right when they said that too much was 
expected of these Indians at first, and that many of the 
sentences imposed upon them were unduly severe. Seven years 
in the penitentiary for stealing might be a reasonable punish¬ 
ment for a white man who presumably knew better, and for 
whom close confinement in prison was endurable, but for an 
Indian it was far too much. More lenient punishments might 
have been just as effective, though undoubtedly the possi¬ 
bility of several years in the penitentiary was a great deterrent 
to crime among these Indians. A Blood Indian, accused of 
horse-stealing, received a sentence of a month in the guard- 
room, as the evidence against him was not very strong. When 
he heard his sentence he broke into a hearty laugh, and asked 
to be freed from the ball and chain which the Indians in 
custody were obliged to wear attached to their ankles. He 
said he had been sentenced to one month’s hard work, which 
he was willing and anxious to doj but which would be im¬ 
possible unless he was freed of the enci^bering chain. It 
turned out that his laughter arose from the fact that he had- 
expected three years in the penitentiary, and was therefore 
very glad to do a month’s hard work.^ 

In the interests of the Indians the habit of horse-stealing 
had to be eradicated, and it is possible that, looked at in 
this light, though the sentences were severe, they were prob¬ 
ably justifiable. Each year the number of settlers in the 
country increased, and their herds of cattle -and horses 
covered the range. If the Indians persisted in their thievish 
ways and the Police treated their crimes leniently, it was 
possible that ■-the ranchers might have taken the law into 
1 Deane, Mounted Police Life in Canada, pp. 285-6. 
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their own hands-. Tiiis had happened in the States, and if 
, it had occurred in Canada its consequences would un¬ 
doubtedly have been more disastrous to the Indians as a 
whole than a few very severe sentences. 

Cattle-killing was another habit that the Indians found 
great difficulty in discarding. They naturally regarded herds 
of cattle on the open range much as they had regarded 
"herdssof bison. The fact that some particular white man said 
that iii^^belonged to him, and marked them with re^hot 
iron\j-made ^little difference. The white man' was always 
doing curious things which the Indian did not understand. 
It seemed to him cruel and unjust that these animals should 
be allowed to graze oh the open prairie while the Indian 
was starving, as many of them were between 1879 and 1882. 
In the ’nineties a good deal of trouble arose as a result of 
the invasion of the Reserves by range cattle. The Indians 
knew that the Reserves were theirs, and they argued that 
therefore nobody else had any right to allow his cattle to 
stray on Indian land.' So, as a protest, they took the liberty 
of shooting such cattle when required. The Police reports 
throughout the ’eighties and ’nineties and also in the present 
century, frequently refer to cases where Indians had killed 
other people’s cattle. But as the Indians began to accumu¬ 
late herds of their own, and as the days of hunger and 
starvation were left - far behind, cattle-stealing definitely 
declined. 

Drunkenness remained down to 1905 a constant evil 
among the Indians. Available evidence seems to suggest 
that the passing ofi the Licensing Act tended to increase this 
particular form of vice. Unfortunately there were always, 
some white men who were willing to profit by this weakness 
of the Indians. The worst .offenders however, were the half- 
breeds, who were sometimes almost indistinguishable from the 
Indians, and who had no scruples whatever about supplying 
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the latter with the liquor they required. Anything was good 
enough for the Indian, and the smugglers, before the Licens¬ 
ing Act, usually diluted the spirit with water and added blue- 
stone and tobacco or any other ingredients however unsuit¬ 
able, sometimes with results fatal to the natives; The Indians 
would drink anything so long as it had a “bite” in it. Red 
ink. Pain-killer and Florida water were favourite beverages. 
The Sarsi, for example, who were the hardest drinkers of 
all, excelled themselves in 1888. Having secured a case of 
Pain-killer in some illegal way, they mixed it with Florida 
water and some raw alcohol. These ingredients were poure^ 
into a large skin cauldron, a dash of tobacco and blue-sto^e 
were added and the mixture brought to the boil. The Indians 
proceelded to consume this loathsome brew until there was 
not a drop left, by which time the whole camp, including 
three-fourths of the children, were completely intoxicated.^ 
Among the Blackfeet, Bloods and Piegan there were eighty- 
nine cases of drunkenness in 1901 and fifty-three person's 
convicted of supplying intoxicants to Indians. In the follow- 
^ ing year the number of convictions under these headings 
increased by forty-two and six respectively.* After T903 
there was a steady decrease in convictions for drunkenness 
down to 1905, which the Police officers attributed not to 
growing virtue, but to greater cunning among the Indians 
in the concealment of the sources from which their drink 
was obtained. Frequently the sentences imposed upon those 
convicted of selling liquor to Indians were ridiculously light. 
Here, at any rate, there was every reason for severity, for 
liquor meant for the Indians degradation, loss of stamina 
and death. It is hard to imagine how any sentence could have 
been too severe upon the white »man who was prepared to 
profit jn a trade which he knew was so wholly evil. In the 

* Report of Commissioner, N.W.M.P., 1901, p. 8. 

• Ibid., 1902, p. 5. 
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early days there were tnany instances in which the Indians 
resisted'arrest. Usually the expostulations of the Police sent 
for the purpose were sufficient, but sometimes a show of con¬ 
siderable force was necessary. Invariably the Indians gave 
up their man in the end, and usually in these cases the chiefs 
received a severe lecture from the Police, and sometimes a 
few days in the cells. 

The most anxious period for the Police was, of course, 
the year 1885. Long before the outbreak of the rebellion, 
the Mounted Police were fully cognisant of Riel’s arrival on 
the Saskatchewan, of his meetings with the half-breeds a^d 
Indians and of his many promises. On the very day of his 
arrival at Duck Lake, Inspector Crozier announced his 
advent to the authorities at Ottawa. As early as July 1884, 
it is clear from his report that Crozier was fully aware of 
Riel’s intentions and that he knew a good deal of what Riel 
had said, as he recommended that precautions should be 
taken in order to prevent these meetings from resulting in 
anything more than -v^-ords. But still the Canadian -Govern¬ 
ment could not or would not be convinced. 

Riel however, was not only busy with the-half-breeds and 
Indians of the Saskatchewan, as he also attempted to play ^ 
upon the suspicions and fears of the Blackfeet and their allies. 
In the summer of 1884, Steele heard through one of his men 
who spoke Cree and understood Blackfoot, that a strange 
half-breed had been talking with the Indians near High 
River. This man had come over from Montana with Louis 
Riek He told the Indians that they had a right to kill the 
settlers’ cattle if they chose, that the country belonged to them 
and that the white men should be turned out. About the same - 
time Magnus Begg, then agent on the Blackfoot reserve, com¬ 
plained to Steele that he was not satisfied with the conduct 
of the Indians. He said that a man who answered to the 
description given of the one who had come over with Riel, was 
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in the Blackfoot camp. As a result of the stranger’s words, 
the braves were getting restive, so Steele determined to take 
the man in charge. He was arrested in the Blackfoot camp 
oh a charge of vagrancy, but managed to escape. Steele there¬ 
upon went to Blackfoot Crossing with a strong force, in order 
to make sure of his man. He was re-arrested in the teeth of 
some opposition on the part of Crowfoot, whom Steele be¬ 
lieved to be on the verge of making trouble. Later, in Court, 
he confessed that he had come over with Louis Riel from the 
United States. He received a month in the guard-room, with 
the caution that if he did any further- mischief, he would be 
dealt with more severely. 

While on this subject it is noteworthy that opinions on the 
character of Crowfoot were divided. According to one group 
of people, and incidentally the group whose opinion most 
writers have adopted, he was almost wholly estimable and a 
model of what an Indian chief should be. According to the 
other group, many of whom were Mounted Police officers, 
and presumably therefore, knew more about him than any- \ 
body else, he was quite the reverse, and their opinions of the 
old chief were far from flattering. On the whole it seems that 
Crowfoot was throughout perfectly loyal, but he had a very 
difficult task in controlling his turbulent warriors. The Black- 
feet were pre-eminently a fighting people, and between the 
years 1879 and 1885 they were very often under grave pro¬ 
vocation to go on the war-path. Crowfoot was not only a wise 
but a proud, strong man, and he must often have found it 
exceedingly difficult to accept the orders of white officers. 
Like all Indians in Southern Alberta at the time, he was em¬ 
bittered by the grim experiences through which his people 
had passed since the coming of the whisky-traders, and there 
is no doubt that he was often critical of the Canadian Govern¬ 
ment and very outspoken in his remarks. In 1878 for ex¬ 
ample, he spoke with great heat to Colonel Macleod, whom 
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he trusted and whom he knew to be his friend, and later on 
there were other times when he tended to be defiant and high¬ 
handed with the Police officers. 

Whatever Crowfoot may have been tempted to do frorn 
time to time, it is certain that when the crisis came his 
loyalty was unimpeachable. During those critical spring 
months of 1885 his braves must often have besought him to 
take the war-path. But he withstood them all; his enormous 
influence throughout the whole period of the rebellion was 
on the side of peace. His famous message to Sir John A. 
Macdonild which the Prime Minister received and read 
aloud in the Canadian House of Commons, and which pro¬ 
duced such enthusiastic cheers from the members, probably 
expressed Crowfoot's real opinions: 


Blackfoot Crossing, 

' ' \xth April■ 

On behalf of myself and people I wish to send through you to the 
Great Mother the words I have given to the Governor at a Council 
held, at which my minor chiefs and young men were present. We 
are agreed and determined to remain lo}i^l to the Queen. Our young 
men will go to work on their reserve, andlwill'raise all the crops we 
- can, and we hope the Government will help us to sell what we 
cannot use. ' / . ■ - 

Continued reports are brought to us, and we do not know what 
to believe, but now that we have seen the Governor and heard him 
speak, we will shut our ears and only listen to and believe what is 
tolcL us through the Governor. . 

Should any Indiaiis come to our reserves and ask us to join them 
in war we will send them away. I have sent messengers to the Bloods 
and Piegans who belong to our treaty to tell them what we are doing, 
and what we intend to do about the trouble. I want.Mr. Dewdney 
to be with us and all my men are of the same mind. The words I 
sent by Father Lacombe I again send. We 'wiyllbe loyal to the 
Queen whatever happens. I have a copy of this, -and when the 
trouble is over wiU have it with pride to show to tfie Queen’s officers, 
and we leave our future in your hands. ' / 

We have asked for nothing, but the Governor has given us a little 
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present of tea and tobacco. He will tell you what other talk we had 
at our Council; it was all'good, not one bad word.^ 

Crowfoot was ably assisted in this policy by Father La- 
combe, who was already growing old in the service o^rae 
Indians ofSouthern Alberta. Lastly, the complete confidence 
which the Indians had in the Police, and the innurrlerable 
acts of justice and kindness they could remertfber at the 
hands of the Force, constituted another influence making for 
stability. Riel’s blandishments failed to move the Blackfoot 
confederation, and nothing happened in the south while the 
rebellion was being crushed. It has often been assumed that 
nothing could have happened, but this is far from the truth. 
For AVeeks the slightest mistake, an act of undue severity on 
the part of the Police, an indication of weakness, a casual 
quarrel between an Indian and a settler, a_ temporary success 
won by the rebels, any or alPbf these things and innumerable 
other unimportant occurrences might have brought the Black- 
feet out on the war-path. This however, did not happen, 
thanks to the sagacious leading of.Crowfoot, the wise counsel 
of Father Lacombe and the careful management of the Police. 
In many ways this was one of the greatest victories of the 
Force, and the fact that it was a hegative triumph won by 
silent, unostentatious work, does not detract from its value. 

It now remains to trace briefly the course of Indian develop¬ 
ment and progress from 1877 to 1905. As early as 1879 the- 
Dominion Government found it necessary to issue rations 
regularly to the Indians of Treaty Number Seven. In that 
year also, a herd of a thousand head of cattle was established 
on the Indian farm near Pincher Creek to supply the Indian 
needs;' In the year 1882-3 many of the natives saw that the 
buffalo was definitely gone, and settled down on the Reserves 
and tried to accustqm themselves to their new lives. Good 
crops werb produced, in 1882 on all the Reserves except that 
^ Pope, Sir J., Correspondence of Sir John A. Macdonald, p. 343. 
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of the Stonies, where they were destroyed by early frosts. The 
Bloods raised two hundred thousand pounds of potatoes, be¬ 
sides turnips, barley and oats. The Blackfeet also did sur¬ 
prisingly well, and the Piegan were not only able to turn over 
a large quantity of potatoes to the agent for seed, but over 
and above their own requirerhents they had enough to sell 
more than a thousand dollars’ worth to the settlers. 

For several years after this however, the Indians showed 
no signs of progress, and indeed, seemed to be falling back 
■ to their old ways. At least four reasons may- be suggested 
which account for this retrogression. The unnecessary cutting 
down of Government rations because the Indians were Sup¬ 
posed to be practically self-supporting,'probably discouraged 
them from continued effort. The inevitable unsettlement con¬ 
sequent upon the outbreak of the rebellion also had its bad 
effects. Then again, after 1883 there occurred a series of dry 
seasons, which led the Indians to believe that good crops 
were impossible. Lastly, in the light of more recent experience, 
it seems that these people were not yet ready for settled agri¬ 
cultural life, and it was not until they turned their main 
energies to stock-raising that they began to prosper. 

It was to be expected that from time to time, the Indians 
would grow weary of the restraints imposed upon them by 
their life in the Reserve. This was particularly true of the 
young men. Thus for example, early in 1887 a body of young 
Bloods, now in particularly good form after the severe winter 
which, by destroying so many thousands of cattle, had en¬ 
sured a more than usually abundant supply of meat for them, 
made a dash from their reserve towards Medicine Hat. 
Horses were stolen, cattle were killed, and the Indians thor¬ 
oughly enjoyed themselves until they were stopped by the 
Mounted Police. In view of this escapade, the Commissioner 
recommended in his next report that in fq^re the Indians 
should only be allowed to leave their Reserves on pass. 
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and then only for some good reason. In a later report he 
suggested that some arrangement should be arrived at with 
them, by which they would be induced to give up their 
rifles. Bands of well-armed savages wandering about a 
settled country full.of cattle were certain to make trouble. 
Many a woman whose men-folk were temporarily absent 
was terrified by the visit of a number of Indians demanding 
food.^ In 1888,.the Mounted Police Report announced that 
• the' Indians of the south-west were lagging far behind their 
fellow-countrymen to the east and north, who were making 
rapid strides towards self-support. With the exception of the 
Piegan and the Stonies, who were comparatively quiet, con¬ 
stant Police patrols were necessary to prevent the Indians 
from giving trouble.®' 

Two years later a change for the better was at last re¬ 
ported. The Sarsi, it is true, were, once more at their old 
game of killing cattle on a large scale, but both this tribe 
and the Bloods were beginnings to put up hay for sale. 
Indeed, from the beginning of the ’nineties, under the wise 
management of the Indian Department, the natives Were 
encouraged to make money for themselves, and once they 
realised what a differ'ence the possession of money made to, 
them their progress became steady. ,“My experience of 
Indians has proved to me that, like white men, the handling 
of cash for their labour-is the. greatest incentive to renewed 
toil.”® An indication of the change which had come ovef 
the natives by this time is afforded by the fact that they were 
used as. guides and scouts by the Police. At first they were 
not altogether satisfactory; the sligljtest reprimand would 
drive them away, and they were continually wanting to visit 
their families. They soon tired of the work and could not be 
relied upon. As they grew' accustomed to it however, they 

^ Report of Commissioner, N.W.M.P., 1893, p. 2. 

* Ibid., i888, p. 9. ’ Ibid., 1890, p. 3. ' " 
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became very much more useful. In the famous charcoal 
case Indian guides were invaluable, and before the end of 
the century the Commissioner recommended the creation 
of a body of Indian Police who would be largely responsible 
for the Reserves. 

As they grew in wealth they discarded their blankets, and 
by, 1895 many of them were already wearing European 
clothes. The old^ tepees were fast yielding place to log huts 
and even ‘brick houses. Chief Red Crow, of the Bloods had 
his house carpeted throughout and furnished with up-to- 
date bedsteads and washing utensils. Each year more and 
more of the Treaty money went to the purchase of mowers, 
hay-rakes, other agricultural implements, and domestic 
articles such as sewing-machiq.es. The Indians began to 
put up a large amount of hay. for themselves and did a good 
deal of haymaking for the Mounted Police and the ranchers. 
They were so successful in this activity, that the Commissioner 
states in one of his reports that he preferred to procure his 
hay from the Indians, as it was always" good and they were 
much less difficult to deal with than the white farmers. The 
Blackfeet began to mine coal in considerable quantities on 
their Reserve, and for this they found a ready market. The 
Bloods, with their four-horse teams, hauled most of the coal 
used by the, Police at Macleod. 

Stock-raising however, became the most highly developed 
industry of any among these Indians. By character they were 
much better suited for the pastoral than for a purely agri¬ 
cultural life. With their growing prosperity the -temptation 
to steal horses and kill cattle tended to decline. They ac¬ 
cumulated large herds of stock of their own, and in 1898 
the Commissioner of Police Stated that their steers were as 
good cEs any in the country and annually increasing. In 1900 
one Blackfoot alone owned five hundred cattle, and in 1904 
the Blackfeet and Stonies together owned eight thousand 
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seven hundred and eight head of cattle, and the whole of 
their live-stock was valued at two hundred and sixty-eight 
thousand nine hundred and forty-four dollars.^ For years the ‘ 
Indians owned some, of the poorest horses in the country. 
When the Klondyke rush began however, they got rid of 
many of their poorest ponies at prices ranging between ten 
and forty dollars. After that they improved their horse herds 
by purdiasij^g superior animals. 

When the Crow’s Nest line was constructed, ’the Indians 
‘ did much of the freighting. They supplied most of the hay 
to the contractors, and when the line was completed found 
a new market for this commodity in the Kootenayf 

, By 1905 then, these Indians showed many signs of pro¬ 
gress. Their herds of cattle,were flourishing, their horses 
were improving in quality, and they were beginning to make 
a success of agriculture. Many of them were earning good 
wages as haymakers or as agricultural workers on the farms 
of the south. The least progressive of all these Indians were 
the Sarsi, who unfortunately, lived too close to Calgary. 
They were constantly getting drunk and causing trouble to 
the Police. The Stonies were progressing but very slowly. 
They were still wanderers like their forefathers, and were 
seldom to be found on their Reserve. As hunters they were 
unequalled, and indeed they were so active in this pursuit 
that many complaints of their inroads upon the big game of 
the mountains had been received by the Police. They alone 
among the tribes of the south were increasing in numbers, 
which the Police attributed to the fact that they still lived , 
their natural life. The Piegan, Bloods and Blackfeet were 
by now prosperous, and had already travelled far upon the 
path of civilisation. 

When it is remembered that a quarter of a century before 
these prosperous farmers and stockmen were complete 
^ Laird, Our Indian Treaties, p. 10. 
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savages, the change can only be described as rem'arkable, 
Indian agents and their assistants had done their work well, 
though often their untiring labour must have seemed futile. 
Missionaries also, such as Father Lacombe, Archdeacon 
Tims and John McDougall, had stood by the Indians in all 
their .troubles and helped them with words of encourage¬ 
ment and sound advice. But still the great question was 
unanswered—^would the Indians die out? 

In the last quarter of a century they had developed in a 
wonderful manner, but year by year their numbers had 
declined.' In 1905 no one could say definitely whether this 
process was destined to continue until they were no more, 
or whether it could be arrested. Compared with aboriginal 
peoples in many parts of the world, the Indians of Southern 
Alberta were fortunate. They all had splendid Reserves, the 
coimtry was vast and stiU sparsely populated, and with all 
its limitations the new life allowed them a great deal of 
freedom. It remains for the people of Alberta to show the 
Indians who survive, the same consideration that they re¬ 
ceived in the pioneer period, and if this is done it should 
surdy be possible for these people to adjust themselves to 
the strenuous conditions of the modern life. 


CHAPTER IX 


TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATION 

It has already been seen that the Blackfeet did not under¬ 
stand the use of the canoe. Indeed, this was one of the 
reasons urged by their chief against Hendry’s proposal that 
some of his young men should go down to the bay to trade. 
Before their acquisition of the horse, all their carrying was 
done by women and dogs. Cocking states that the Blackfeet 
women were fortunate in comparison with those of other 
tribes, since by his time, 1772, they used horses instead of 
being pack animals themselves; It was not until early in 
the nineteenth century that use of this animal became general 
among the other plains Indians. The horses were hitched to 
travoys by buffalo hide harness. These sleds were merely 
two or three parallel poles, with a number of cross-pieces 
bound together by buffalo sinews. The women placed the 
bagga'ge on these travoys and were responsible for the whole 
business of transport. 

As far as white men were concerned, the Bow River, was 
used to a certain extent by the traders as a canoq route, 
certainly as far up as Chesterfield House, near the mouth 
of the Red Deer River. Thompson in 1800 sent some of his 
men down this latter" stream to the South Saskatchewan, 
while Fidler and John Macdonald of Garth came up the 
Bow some considerable distance. But while this river was 
used from time to time by the fur-traders, it never carried 
any traffic comparable with that which passed up and down 
174 
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the North Saskatchewan. When Bow Fort was established, 
there was apparently no intention of using the river for 
canoes. The goods required at the new post were brought 
overland from the North Saskatchewan, and the furs taken 
in exchange were sent back by the same trail and down that 
river in the usual way. 

From Thompson’s time onwards explorers and traders 
in the plains area frequently travelled and carried their goods 
on horseback. As however. Southern Alberta was practically 
untouched by white men before the third quarter of the 
nineteenth century, the question of transport did not arise. 
It's real histor^in this area therefore begins with the appear¬ 
ance of the American fur-traders in the ’sixties. The establish¬ 
ment of a number of posts in British territory as far north 
as the Elbow River, gave rise to a good deal of freighting. 
For years the bulk of this work was done by a form of 
transport peculiar to the arid or semi-arid country stretching 
north to the Bow River from the Rio Grande. This was the 
bull-train. 

In Canada bull-trains were used from the Bow River 
south to the 49th parallel, and from the Cypress Hills to 
the Rocky Mountains, though not to any extent west of what 
was later to be known as the Macleod trail. They never be¬ 
came general east of the Cypress Hills, or north of the present 
main line of the Canadian Pacific Railway. This form of 
transport required dry, firm ground and when rivers were to 
be forded, solid stream beds. At the time of the rising'in 
1885, an attempt was made to use them in the country north 
of Calgary, but, owing to the soft nature of the ground, bull 
teams were found to be wholly unsatisfactory and they were 
abandoned for Red River carts and wagons. Under normal 
conditions in the country which they were designed to serve, 
bull-trains could be kept running fo'^-seven or eight months 
eacli year. The only things which hindered them were heavy 
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snowfalls, rainy seasons, or prairie fires which destroyed the 
pasture. 

A bull-train was made up of a number of teams. Each 
team might consist of six, eigl^t, ten or even fifteen yoke of 
oxen. A team was expected to draw three wagons, the lead, 
the swing and the trail, coupled like railway trucks, together 
with a cart carrying the cooking utensils, blankets and a 
tent.^ The oxen were generally broken in as four-year-olds. 
They were used for several years after which, if possible, 
though tliiis was not always the case, they were sold for beef. 
These animals, particularly the leading pair, were often 
intelligent and remarkably well trained. Amost .everything 
depended upon the leaders, and a good driver could control 
them in a most surprising way by the mere crack of his 
whip or the spoken word. The vocabulary of these drivers 
was rather vituperative, and milder language apparently was 
quite useless. On one occasion a driver, accompanied by a 
missionary, was unable to extricate his team from a mud- 
hole, owing to the fact that his style was cramped by the 
presence of his companion. Having vainly expostulated with 
his team in a language and tone that was wholly new to them, 
and the whip having proved equally useless, he asked his 
passenger to choose between the physical inconvenience of 
an extra night or so on the trail and the aesthetic pain of 
listening to his stream of pent-up expletives. This particular 
■ padre wisely chose the latter course, for prairie oxen re¬ 
sponded only to abusive language. 

The wagons were specially built for the purpose. They 
were very strong, and in order to make them more stable on 
steep hillsides than ordinary wagons, they had a gauge of 
six feet. They were covered with canvas, stretched over bows 
which were attached to the wagon box. The freight could 
thus be protected from rain and sun if need be, and excellent 
^ Pearce MS. p. 170. 
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shelter was provided for the men.^ One bull-team carried a 
load which varied from fifteen to twenty-one tons, according 
’ to the numper of oxen employed. This load was distributed 
t so that the greatest burden was carried in the lead wagon 
and the lightest in the trail, sixty per cent in the former, 
twenty-five in the swing, and fifteen in the last. 

The harness of the bull-team was simplicity itself. Each 
pair of oxen was fitted with a strong yoke, which had an 
iron ring on the top of it, midway between the two animals. 
Through this ring, and fastened to it, a chain ran from the 
leaders back to the lead wagon, and, besides his voice and 
whip, the driver had no other method of controlling his team. 

When mules or horses were used, the term “string-team” 
was applied. These moved rather faster than bull-teams, 
sometimes reaching the high rate of fifteen miles a day, as 
against eight or ten, which was a good average for oxen. 
String-teams however, carried much less freight, never 
more than fifteen tons. They were used largely in British 
Columbia, but never became general in Alberta. The driver 
of a bull-team was known by the suggestive name of bull 
whacker, while the string-team was driven by a gentleman 
with the equally significant appellation of mule skinner. 
In addition to these functionaries, as it was customary 
for several teams to travel in what was known as a train, 
there was usually a foreman, known as a wagon boss, and 
also a night herder and a cook. The bull whacker accom¬ 
panied his teanj on foot, while the mule skinner usually rode 
the near wheeler and controlled his team by a jerk line, 
attached to the bit of the near leader in the lead pair, then by 
the aid of a jockey stick to the bit of the off-leader. 

The progress of the bull-teams was slow, dusty and very 
noisy, and the sound of the groaning wagons, the shouts of 
the drivers and the cracking of their long whips could be 
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heard for mi^s on the open prairie. While, as has been 
stated, the ^^erage speed of one of these teams per day might 
be fronv eight to ten miles, it was frequently very much 
less. Ebr'example, Major Walker on one occasion was in¬ 
formed, at Macleod that his mail had been dispatched to 
Calgary by bull-team a fortnight earlier. He overtook the 
bull-team at High River, about forty miles from Calgary, 
and the driver estimated that with good luck, provided there' 
were no serious accidents and the weather continued to be 
favourable, he would reach his destination in another ten 
days. [ 

Hea'vy rains might hold up a bull-train for days or even 
weeks. When a marshy place on the trail or a difficult river¬ 
bed was to be crossed, it -was usual to unhitch the team, drive 
the animals to the other side, and then attach them by a long 
chain to the wagons, which were then drawn over one at a ' 
time. On steep hillsides it was frequently necessary to couple - 
two or three teams together, in order to drag up^the heavily; 
laden wagons. Eveii if the trail was good, the crew had'to 
be ready for a variety'of emergencies. A wheel might c6me 
off, a coupling or a chain break, the animals get hurt^ in 
some way, or a hundred and'one other things might happen.-' 
‘calculated to prevent further progress. On'one occasion-a 
train belonging to Healy and Hamilton lost most.of its. 
strength in the course of a single night, owing to the fact 
that the oxen wandered away with a passing herd of buffalo. 

- Considering the possibilities of disaster, it is,remarkable that 
any bull-train ever reached the. destination - for which it 
started. But reach it they undoubfedly did, and for several 
years^ the' life of Macleod, Calgary and other places in the 
Bow River district depended upon these noisy emissaries of 
civilisation. - The last bull-team from. Benton to Macleod 
made that journey in 1885. ' ' - 

Strung out on the prairie, these trains which' might con- 
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tain seven, eight or even more teams, must have provided 
an imposing spectacle. A traveller who encountered one by 
accident, describes it thus; “We were approaching Fort 
Whoop-up fropn the east and it was toward evening as we 
topped a small rise and looted down upon the plain beneath 
us. Some distance away, it must have been at least five miles, 
we could hear the sound of voices, ever and- anon raised in a 
hoarse shout. At first we could see nothing. Then from be- 
' hind a large coppice or clump of trees we saw emerge some 
toiling, plodding oxen. We could see them plainly through 
our field-glasses,-swinging along'in that peculiar gait of the 
bovine. As they walked, the dust drifted from their plodding 
hoofs,in little clouds. Team after team came into 'Wew, until 
thereVas nearly half a mile of them stretched out. A man on 
ho.rseback rode up and down the line. The sun was nearing 
the horizon and we stood and watched them until the plod¬ 
ding, swaying oxen,'dragging their wagons behind them, 
were lost in the haze of the autumn sun.”^ 

■ -The importance-of establishing an all-British route across . 
North America was fully realised, both in Canada and in 
•Great Britain, before the middle of the nineteenth century. 
Among the many schemes put forward from time to time, it 
was suggested-that the Saskatchewan River was suitable for 
steamboats. This fiver had long been used as far as the Forks 
-by the fur-traders’ brigades. The North Branch, asTar as'the 
Rocky Mountain House, had become the regular route for 
travellers.to and from the far north and west, but the South 
Branch was almost completely neglected. The discpvery of 
gold in British Columbia stimulated the interest in the pro¬ 
posed overland route. Hind reported favourably on the pos¬ 
sibility of using the South Saskatchewan for river steamers, 
and put forward a very' dai;ing scheme for its development. 
He recommended that the South Branch should be dammed 

^ Calgajy Daily Herald, Oct 13, 1923. 
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just, below Qu’Appelle, that .its water should be deflected : 
into the valley of that river‘and so to the Assiniboine and 
Red River. This hie thought, could’ be done with very little 
. difficulty and at a moderate cost. If carried out, it wo'uld lead 
■ to the'creation of a magnificent river highway stretching 
from the Red River settlement to the foot of the Rocky 
Mountains. Dawson however, considered this scheme quite 
impossible,- and declared that it would merely result in 
flooding put Fort Garry.” 

Twenty years later, Macoim returned to the idea of using 
the South Saskatchewan. “I have come to the conclusion that 
there is nothing to prevent all the supplies wanted for the 
south-west being sent up the South Saskatchewan. Coal is 
abundant in the river-banks at the Blackfoot Crossing 'and 
farther eastward, so that there will be no difficulty as to fuel - 
for steamers. Should an attempt be made to navigate the 
river, it will be found to have better water for a longer period 
of the year than the North Saskatchewan.”^ 

Steam navigation on the Saskatchewan first started in 
1871, under the management of the Hudson’s Bay Company. 
Sanford Fleming stated that this river was navigable from 
Grand Rapids at its mouth^to Edmonton, and in 1875 the 
Hudson’s Bay Company’s steamer Northcote made its first 
journey from Fort Garry to that place. Down to 1881 there 
was only one boat of any size on t:he river, and until 1880 it 
only carried the goods of the Hudson’s Bay Company. In 
that year however, the Company opened a general transport 
business and began to carry freight for other traders and 
settlers. In comparison with railway charges, the rates were 
very high: 

Passenger. , ’ . 

Cabin. Deck.' 

Lower Fort Garry to "Victoria, Fort Saskatchewan 

and Edmonton ...... . • S70.00 -SSS-OO 

* Macoun,- Manitoba and the Great North-West, p. 587. 
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Rates per pound. 

Victoria'....... 5 J cents. 

Fort Saskatchewan ..... .. 

Edmonton . . . . . . . ^ 

The Company spent large sums of money in the improve¬ 
ment of the river channel, and received supplementary grants 
from the Dominion Government to help in this work. In i88i 
the Winnipeg Transport Company took over the Hudson’s 
Bay Company’s steamers, and ran six boats on the Saskat¬ 
chewan from the Grand Rapids to Edmonton on the North 
Branch, and to Blackfoot Crossing on the South Branch. • 
The North-West Coal and Navigation Company attempted 
fo use steamers and barges on the Belly River for the trans¬ 
port of their coal. Three boats, the Baroness, constructed out 
of local timber, the Alberia and the Minnow, were placed 
on this river, together with a number of barges. These 
steamers made several journeys between Medicine Hat and 
Coalbanks or Lethbridge during the summer of 1584. In a 
moment of ebullient optimism the company advertised in the 
Macleod Gazette it was prepared to carry freight from 
Medicine Hatrto Macleod. I. G. Baker & Company at once 
"Secured all the available capacity of the first steamer to make 
the journey, at the rate of eighty cents per-hundredweight. 
By dint of herculean labour, the steamer finally managed to 
reach the Liftle Bow, but beyond that place it was impossible 
to proceed. It was discovered that these boats could only be 
run successfully during high water, at which time they were 
unable to produce enough power to propel them up-stream. 
This venture thus proved a fiasco, and with this Gilbertian 
episode the chequered career of Southern Alberta’s merchant 
services terminated.“ 

But while proposals for the development of a navigable 
1 Diller, The Early Economic Development of Alberta {previous to I9°5)> 
chap. xiv. p. 14. 

• Pearce MS. chap. vi. 
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.waterway across the prairie were considered, the idea of an 
all-British transcontinental railway was-never altogether for¬ 
gotten from the 'thirties of the nineteenth century. As early 
as 1834, Thomas Dalton predicted that “the teas and silks 
of China would be transported directly from the shores of the 
Pacific to Toronto by canal, by river, by railroad and by 
steam”.^ Sir R. Bonnycastle mooted It again in 1846, and 
in 1847 Lieutenant Synge advocated such a project. Major 
Carmichael Smythe in 1848 suggested that the Bjitish 
convicts, now that the Antipodes were being closed against 
them, should be employed in this work on the Pacific side.^ 
Bills were introduced into the Canaldian Parliament in 
1851, 1853 and 185 5, for the chartering of a railway company 
which would construct a line from Lake Superior to the 
Pacific. Thanks largely to the influence of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company however, these bills were thrown out. In 1858 a 
body known as the North-West Transportation, Navigation 
and Railway Company, actually received its charter, but 
apparently did nothing. This company proposed to build a 
transcontinental route which would T)e partly wagon road, 
later to be replaced'by railway, and partly water-way.® 
Palliser reported against the construction of a road be¬ 
tween Lake Superior and Red River Colony, largely because 
of the enormous expense involved, relative to the advantages 
which might be expected. He says: “The knowledge of the 
country on the whole would never lead me to advocate a line 
of communication from Canada, across the continent to the 
Pacific, exclusively through British territory. The time has , 
now forever gone by for effecting such an object, and the un¬ 
fortunate choice of an astronomical boundary line, has com¬ 
pletely isolated the Central American possessions of Great 
Britain from Canada in the east, and a,lso almost debarred 

^ Ibid. chap. xxi. p. 3. • Ibid. p. 164. 

• Ibid. p. 140. 
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them from any eligible access from the Pacific Coast on 
the west.”^ 

The British Government was interested in the project of a 
route across North America mainly for military reasons. In 
1858a plan was submitted to Lord Stanley for the incorpora¬ 
tion of a compa’ny, the main business of which would be to 
open up a line of communication between Canada and the 
settlements on the Red River. It is interesting to observe that 
‘ it was suggested that ,this company should be assisted by the 
Government to the extent of a grant of forty million acres of 
land, in the neighbourhood of the Saskatchewan River. The 
subject again came up in 1865, and in the following year 
Sir Edmund Head was asked to state under what conditions, 
if any, the Hudson’s Bay Company would be prepared to dis¬ 
pose of its cultivable territory to a group of Anglo-American 
capitalists, who were willing and anxious to colonise and 
settle that region. Owing to the fact that the whole question 
of the Hudson’s Bay territory was then under consideration 
by the British and Canadian Governments, the Company 
was unable to discuss the subject, though apparently it was 
willing to consider the desirability of the proposal.^ Thus this 
project was not brought int05.the sphere of practical politics 
until after confederation. 

British Columbia entered the Dominion on July 20, 1871, 
on the express understanding that within two years the con¬ 
struction of a transcontinental railway should be begun, and 
completed within ten years from the date of the Union.® This 
is not the place to recount the story of the bitter political 
struggle that raged over the Pacific Railway scheme. Down ' 
to 1880, the prevailing view in Eastern Canada was that the 
project was too big for any private company to undertake. _ 

* Palliser Report, p. 16. 

’ Begg, The Great Canadian North-West, pp. 45-6. 

’ Order in Coundl, July 20, 1871; Pearce MS. chap. ii. p. 4. 
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The result was that, with the exception of a great deal of 
survey work, very little actual construction was done, much 
to the disgust of the people of British Columbia. Great un¬ 
certainty prevailed on the subject of the actual route which 
the line was to follow. Many, including Sandford Fleming, 
preferred a northerly route similar to that of the present 
.Canadian National, which would make possible the utilisa¬ 
tion of the North Saskatchewan, and across the mountains 
by the Yellowhead Pass. It was held that such a route would 
open up the most valuable land in the north-west,* and by 
escaping the so-called desert country in the south, would be 
cheaper to construct and bring more speedy returns. 

The champions of the southerly route urged, on the con¬ 
trary, that a line which was closer to the American frontier 
would tap areas which were already being settled, and that 
the desert land of the south was a figment of certain explorers’ 
imaginations. Moreover, the southerly route would deflect 
trade that otherwise would be captured by United States’ 
lines, and they were able to show that already, owing to the 
absence of any adequate Canadian transport system, much 
Canadian trade had been captured by enterprising Ameri¬ 
cans. Prior to the coming of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
all the trade of Southern Alberta went to Fort Benton and 
the Missouri, and it is improbable that the existence of a 
Canadian railway over two hundred and fifty miles north of 
Macleod, would have attracted the ranchers and settlers of 
the south. Again, the champions of the southern route argued 
that not only could the Canadian railway thus secure all the 
trade in the southern- part of the territories, but it would also 
have all the trade of the north, since there would be ifo alter¬ 
native left to the people of that region. As it turned out, the 
Canadian Pacific Railway -vyas obliged to expend large sums 
in order to recapture the trade of the south. It has been 
estimated that, if the northerly route had been chosen, the 
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Canadian Pacific Railway would have lost at least 75 per cent 
of the trade of the south. It would then only have been served 
by branch lines, which could not in any case be expected to 
be in running order for years to come. The experts also urged 
in favour of the southerly route, the greater avail^ility of 
coal, and the relative nearness of this commodity to the more 
thickly populated districts of Manitoba.^ Had it nW been for 
• the condition imposed by the Canadian Government, that the 
railway must be at least a hundred miles north from the 
American frontier, it would have probably been constructed 
still further to the south. 

After' a great deal of discussion, entailing the expenditure 
of floods of eloquence and oceans of ink, an'agreement was 
finally reached between the Dominion Government and a 
body known as the Syndicate. This group of financiers under- 
, took to construct and put in running order the eastern und 
central sfections of the line by May 1891, while the Govern¬ 
ment was to complete the western sections between Yale and 
Port Moody not later than May i, 1891.^ This agreement was 
ratified by the Dominion Parliament on February 15, 1881, 
and the new company soon showed that it was fully capable 
of carrying out its undertakings. The Dominion Government 
followed the example of the United States, by assisting the 
undertaking by money subsidies and land grants. Twenty- 
five million acres of land, to be selected in the territory be¬ 
tween Winnipeg and the Rocky Mountains, were given to 
the Company, which also received a free gift of all land re¬ 
quired for the road-bed, for stations and water-frontage. 

Active operations were begun in June 1881, and thereafter 
the work was carried on at a rate that surprised the whole 
world. “One word, lastly, on the wonderful railroad which is 
knitting together the broad continent, ... a railroad where 
^ Ibid. chap. ii. 

* Diller, The Early Economic Development of Alberta, chap. iv. p. 16. 
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an army of fifteen thousand men is employed, under the 
command of, I might say, a general; and where the average' 
rate of progress—of good work too, steel rail and solid work 
—is not less than three miles a day. I do not believe that the 
work lately done in Canada has been equalled in the history 
of railway construction in any part of the world, even in the 
United States. On one occasion I was told that not less than 
five miles of railway were perfectly laid in a single twenty- 
four hours.By the end of 1882, the track had been laid 
to a point just east of Medicine Hat. On June 14, 1883, it 
crossed the Saskatchewan at that place, and reached Calgary, 
a hundred and eighty-six miles west, on August lo. Thus the 
line was built across Alberta at the rate of slightly over three 
miles a day. In 1884, the Syndicate approached the Dominion 
Government for an additional loan of twenty-two milHon 
five hundred thousand dollars! Although the Grand Trunk 
interests opposed this request in Parliament, because they 
asserted that the Canadian Pacific Railway had paralleled 
some of their lines in Eastern Canada, the loan was neverthe¬ 
less granted. By 1885 the railway was in full working order 
as far as Calgary, and on November 7 of that year Lord 
Strathcona drove in the last spike at Craigellachie, British 
Columbia, and the work was complete. 

It is onfy natural that a note of jubilation is to be found in 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Almn^l Reports for 1885 and 
1886. After fifty-three months of tErduous labour, “some 
anxiety and much unfair and undeserved hostility, the work 
was completed”.® In this remarkably short space of time, the 
Company had not only built lWo thousand four hundred 
miles of railway, but had actually put much of it into opera¬ 
tion. It should be remembered also t^at some of the sections 
of this line, notably those north of Lake Superior and in the 

, * Carnarvon, Earl of, speeches on Canadian Affairs, pp. 304-5. 

' • C.P.R. Annual Report, 1885. 
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Rocky Mountains, were among the most difficult pieces of 
railway construction ever undertaken up to that time. More¬ 
over, the line had been built in one-half of the time agreed 
upon, a feat which is surely unique in undertakings of this 
magnitude. 

During the construction of the line the Mounted Police 
rendered notable services to the Company. Thanks largely to 
them the motley collection of navvies were kept in order, and 
except for one or two noisy outbursts there were no' serious 
breaches of the law. Occasionally it is true, the Indians mani¬ 
fested marked antipathy to this latest and most incompre¬ 
hensible innovation of the white man. Pie-a-Pot and his 
braves, apparently in order to register their disapproval, but 
more probably to amuse themselves by terrifying tl^e navvies, 
encamped on the line of construction and held up operations. 
The arrival of a mounted policeman however, invariably 
terminated such demonstrations, though on one occasion at 
least, the representatives of the law found it necessary to 
kick down the chief’s tepee before the latter learnt his lesson. 
Under date of January i, 1883, the General Manager of the 
Company wrote to Colonel Irvine to thank him and the force 
under his command for their valuable services. “By prevent¬ 
ing the traffic in liquor and preserving order in the construc¬ 
tion camps along the line, the Mounted Police had done much 
to make the successful prosecution of the work possible.” In 
no great work within my knowledge, where so many men 
have been employed, has such perfect order prevailed,^ and 
a year later the Company once more acknowledged its in¬ 
debtedness to the Police Force in even more enthusiastic and 
grateful terms. 

It is almost impossible to overestimate the importance of 
the construction of the Canadian Pacific Railway in the 
history of Southern Alberta. Before the railway arrived, the 
* Haydon, Riders of the Plains, p. loi. 
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country was io inaccessible, that to develop it w:as impossible. 
Canoes, Red River carts and bull-teams at best could only 
carry a comparatively small amount of goods. The railway at 
once provided a ready access to the country from all parts of 
the world, and it passed at one stride from an almost useless 
wilderness to a valuable field=of investinent and development., 
The ranchers of Southern Alberta now had an opportunity 
of sharing the trade of the worlds and the great expansion of 
their industry which followed upon the completion of the rail¬ 
way is a measure of its importance to them. 

^ At the same time it is true that, in some respects,-the 
rapid development -of the country was handicapped by the 
land subsidy polie;^^^^d©pted by the Government. The 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company was granted all odd- 
numbered sections in a twenty-four-mile belt along its main 
line and branches, and also in the Red Deer, Saskatchewan 
' and Battle River districts..In 1884, three hundred thousand 
acres of land were given to the Alberta Railway Coal and 
Navigation Company, and in 1890 one million nine hundred 
■thousand acres were handed over to the Calgary and Ed¬ 
monton Railway Company. The odd-numbered-sections in 
theJT^itories were reserved in order to allow the railway 
"^companies to select at their pleasure, but as the companies 
were able to finance their work by land grant bonds,, which 
were issued on the security of the land, they were naturally 
in no hurry to get rid of it.^ Moreover, the Canadian Pacific 
Railway repeatedly announced in its Annual Reports, that it 
proposed to retain its land until free Dominion land had 
been disposed of, and its market value had increased in 
consequence. Thus in many instances, the Company did not 
specify its selections for twenty or more years after the 
original grants had been made. 

This was undoubtedly unfavourable to the general interest 
> Diller, The Early,.Economic Development of Alberta, chap. vi. pp. 4-5. 
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of the country. Unoccupied odd sections were naturally a 
barrier to settlement. The organisation of school districts or’ 
of rural institutions were thus retarded, and large spaces of 
open prairie naturally increased the danger from prairie 
fires. What is true of rural districts was even truer of urban 
centres. “The, existence of railway lines, exempt from taxa¬ 
tion and held always at a price in advance of their actual 
value, presents almost the only obstacle to rapid settlement 
of the Territories. ” ^ 

But while it is true that the land subsidy system of the 
Government may thus have hindered the rapid development 
of the, country, it is difficult to see how any other policy 
was po^ible. The country was empty, land was cheap and 
undoubtedly would remain so unless a railway®was con¬ 
structed. The building of a railway moreover,,especially of 
this magnitude, is a very expensive undertaking. Unless 
special attractions had been held out, no financier in his 
senses would have considered such a project for a moment. 
Thus, whatever the disadvantages connected with the con- - 
struction of the Canadian Pacific Railway were, they were j 
far outweighed by the advantages. They should be thought 
of as the inevitable afflictions of a young country, just as 
inevitable in their way as chicken-pox and measles in the 
case of the human infant. Without the Canadian- Pacific 
Railway there would be no Alberta. In some respects this 
question of waste lands in Western Canada resembles the - 
problem of clergy reserves, which was such a vexed question 
in Eastern Canada during the first half of the nineteenth 
century. Most of the objections to the system of clergy 
reserves were valid arguments against land appropriations 
for railways, except that the latter could not be spiced with ' 
sectarian bias. Private citizens who felt aggrieved could not 

1 Annual Report of the Dominion Land Agent at Edmonton to Department 
of Interior, 1897, quoted Diller, op. cit. chap. vi. p. 5. 
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work up the same amount of rancour against a railway 
corporation that was possible against Baptists, Methodists, 
-Catholics, Anglicans or Presbyterians, as the case might be. 

. Besides the main line of the Canadian Pacific, the only 
other railway built in Southern Alberta in the ’eighties was- 
the narrow-gauge line from Dunmore to Coalbanks.-This 
-was constructed in 1885 by the North-Western Coal and 
Navigatioh Company, after the disastrous experiment made 
by them in the sphere of shipping. This-line was designed 
to bring coal from the Company’s mines to the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, and, according to the Annual C.P.R. 
Reports of the ’next year or so, these mines were already 
supplying the wants -of much of the north-west. 

In 1890^ the construction of-the Calgary-and Edmonton 
line was authorised, and ninety-three miles of track-laid 
during that year. By September i Sgh it was completed .and 
put into'operation. During the same year work was started 
on the line running south to Macleod, and this was finally 
completed in, 1893. The building of the Crow’s Nest line 
from Dunmore to Kootenay Lake in British Columbia was 
however, the most important railway undertaking of the 
’nineties. In’its annual report for'1891,'the Company an¬ 
nounced its intention of beginning grading work west of 
Macleod towards the Crow’s Nest Pass. But for several, 
years this w^ not carried out, as the Canadian Government 
- arid the'Company could not come to .any satisfactory agree¬ 
ment as to the requisite amount of public money to be voted 
by Parliament for this purpose. It was finally agreed that 
the Dominion Government should assist the work to the' 
extent of a subsidy of eleven thousand'dollars a mile,'.while ^ 
the Canadian Pacific Railway was to bear all other charges.^ 
Work began in 1897', and the line was carried that year to 
within twelve miles of the summit of Crow’s Nest Pass. It 

’ ' C.P.R. Report, 1897. 
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was completed in 1898, after which .thriving towns and 
villages quickly sprang up in South Kootenay, in, addition 
to many mining and lumber camps. This meant new markets 
for Alberta’s live stock. ■ ■ j 

In the meantime the Alberta Railway and Coal Company, 
which had absorbed the North-Western Coal and Naviga¬ 
tion Company, had extended its narrow gauge from Leth¬ 
bridge to Great Falls, Montana. Later, various branch lines 
were constructed in order to develop the farming country 
south of Lethbridge. All these lines were narrow gauge at 
first, but by 1906 they had all been standardised. 

Thompson describes - what was known among the fiir- 
traders as the Indian post, which appears to have been a 
fairly sure, if not particularly rapid, method of postal de¬ 
livery. A trader would give his letter- to an Indian, telling 
him for whom it was intended. The Indian would carry the 
letter and dispose of it to another, who would take it a little 
further on its way and, Tor a consideration, pass it on to 
■ someone'else, and so the process would be repeated and the 
-letter passed from hand to hand until ultimately it reached 
its destination. Apparently, in British Columbia in Thomp-' 
son’s time such letters rarely failed to reach the person for 
whom they were intended. In Southern Alberta the first 
postal seiwice. was. from Fort Macleod to Fort Benton. The 
mail was made up in the .Mounted Police Barracks arid 
the letters stamped with American stamps and- carried by 
messenger under contract with the’ Police to Fort Benton.^ 
In the winter time, when navigation on the Missouri had 
ceased, this mail was carried by stage from Fort Benton to 
Helena and feouth to Corrin, to reach,the' Utah northern 
branch of the Union Pacific Railway. Communicatioii be- =. 
tween the various Mounted Police forts was,maintained by 
Police messengers as occasion demanded. On January i, 

1 Pearce MS. p. 103. 
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1884, a weekly mail was established between Calgary and 
Fort Macleod, which continued to run until the completion 
of the railway in 1893. A similar service was maintained 
with Edmonton from 1884 to 4891.-00 June 30 of the former 
year, a fortnightly mail service was established between 
Medicine Hat and Macleod, and after the completion of the 
railway to Lethbridge in 1885, it was continued from that 
place. From. 1883 to 1898, a fortnightly mail service was 
maintainedibetween Macleod and Fincher Creek. 

In 1864, Dr. Poe traversed the Territories with a view to 
the establishment of a telegraph line through British North 
America. The only thing that ever came of this scheme was 
that the Hudson’s Bay Company bought tons of wire which 
it stored away and sold many years later, when the Govern¬ 
ment telegraph lines were being constructed after the 
transfer of the-Territories to Canada. In the late ’seventies a 
telegraph line was extended several hundred miles west from 
. Winnipeg. It is said that for years this line ended .at no place 
in particular in the open prairie. Telegrams of ten words 
from Winnipeg to the end of the wire cost two a'nd a half 
dollars, but an-additional charge of ten dollars-.was made on 
all messages proceeding from that point to Edmonton. In» 

1885, the Government laid a telegraph line from Dunmoje 
to Lethbridge, which was later extended to Macleod and 
Fincher Creek. The rest of the telegraph lines in Southern 
Alberta came with th'e'railway. As early as 1885 the Canadian 

■ Pacific Railway announced in its Annual Report that “the_ 
Company’s telegraph lines have . . . only been open for‘^ 
commercial service between Lake Superior and the Rocky 
Mountains and on the branch lines of railway in the-north- 
west. . . . The Company’s wires, both east and west, are 
being rapidly extended, and it is expected that its telegraph 
system will soon be in full operation.” 
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THE FOUNDATIONS OF THE RANCHING INDUSTRY 

The first cattle on the Canadian prairies were brought to 
the country by the North-West Compahy and sold to the 
Red River settlers early in the’ nineteenth century. Shortly 
after this, another band of about three hundred was driven, 
across the boundary line from the United States, and in 
1825 still another herd arrived. As a result of int)reeding, , 
these cattle rapidly deteriorated in size and quality, and the 
attempts made by their owners to winter them on the open 
prairie proved, owing to the rigours of the Manitoba climate, 
r disastrous. During the first three-quarters of the nineteenth 
Vcentury the number of domestic cattle in the Red River 
^ttlements slowly increased, while a few cows-were to be' 
found at many of the trading posts. It is interesting to 
notice that it was not until 186fi that cattle wintered out on 
the United States northern ranges.^ The total'number, of 
cattle in the country down to the late ’seventies was very 
small, and indeed, even after the Police had come it was 
believed that-a man"wIio was established at the Forks of 
the Red Deer and Saskatchewan with five hundred hea^, 
would easily be able to supply all future needs. ' 

On November''20, 1871, the McDougall brothers'^arrived 
at Morle}wille witli a band of fifty horses apd-'cattle, and 
were thus the first to bring domestic,„-stdck to the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the Canadian ranges.'in the following year the_ 

* Morison,,S. E., History fif the United States, vol. ii. p. 354.' 
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same enterprising brothers ^drove one hundred head from 
Montana to Morleyyille, and so enjoy the credit of being the 
first to bring in ran^e cattle to Alberta.^ Naturally, this herd 
was not turned'loose|on the rangeTsince the buff^bTiulls would 
have speedily dispensed of any bulls among t^e^jiewcomers, 
and the cows would have been swept away in the herds of 
bison. In any case, with the 'vyhisky-traders plying their 
iniquitous trade and the Indians under no effective. con¬ 
trol, maddened by, alcohol and armed with repeating rifles, 
no man’s property nor even indeed his life was any too 
secure. - ' ' 

In 1875, when it was generally, known that the Police had 
established law and order, a he^ of dairy cattle was driven 
over the frontier from Montana by Henry .Olsen and Joe 
Macfarlane, and established a few miles below Macleod." 
These two pi oneer dmrymen found a ready market for their 
^ products at the Fok, and as diey received seventy-five cents 
' a pound for their butter, and even at that price were unable 
to meet all the demand, their enterprise was amply rewarded. 
In addition to this herd, a few other small bands of cattle' 
‘ -came into the country in the course of 1875 and 1876. 

In 1877 Fred Kanouse turned a bull 'and twenty-one'cows 
loose on thd open- range, and may therefore claim to be the 
father of Alberta ranching.® The bison disappeared in the 
later ’seventies, the coming of the Mounted Police terminated 
the outrages of the whisky-traders, and-the Blackfeet Indians, 
by the Treatymf 1877, accepted definite reservations instead 
of their vague claims to the whole country. Before 1880 
shacks and corrals began to appear in different'parts of the 
. country. There were a few vyest of Calgary and some in the 
Calgary districtj a few.on the Mafcleod trail-from Calgary 
south, some in the neighbourhood of Macleod and some on 
Pincher Creek. A number of old Hudson’s Bay men and'' 
^ Kelly, The Range Men, p. ill. ® Ibid. p. 113., “ IHd. p. 120. 
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hunters now took up-ranching, and a few whisky-traders 
followed their example. Even before 1880 a small trickle of 
that mighty flood of immigration that was destined to engulf ^ 
the ranching industry itself, added its quota to the ranching 
fraternity. But, most important of all, a considerable number 
of Mounted Police offlcers and men, having served their 
time, took scrip and became cattlemen. Indeed, the fact that 
-so many of these early pioneers were men of the Force, 
who, though no longer wearing its uniform, and under no 
discipline, were still imbued with its spirit and always ready 
- to lend a haiid in the cause of law and order, probably did 
, more than has been generally’recognised to make the early 
history of Alberta the model of what a pioneer community 
should be. " ' - ' . 

, Southern Alberta was singularly well suited by nature for 
the’establishment of a live-stock industry. From remote ages 
it had supported vast herds,of bison and in fact, was one of 
the favourite haunts of that'animal. In the summer time the 
country-was one vast pasture, and the buffalo grass, blue- 
joint, timothy, bat, and other natural grasses .that carpeted 
, it were not only rich and nut^ous jn fhe^selves, but 
possessed the peculiar property, of ci&ing as"%hey stood in 
the sun and witids of autumn. Although the climatsjs_semi- 
arid, the country is well watered, as it is drained by the vast 
system of the South Saskatchewan and is traversed by many 
large rivers and innumerable small creeks and streams, while 
water-holes and good springs abpund in the foothills. The 
summers are usually hot, and thanks to the prevalent Chinook ' 
winds, the winters are generally mild, so that the snow is 
seldom too deep to prevent cattle from muzzling through to 
the grasses which it covers. Occasionally a winter is almost 
entirely free of any snow, but ranchers usually preferred 
to have thfe ground covered a few inches deep, as the cured 
grasses were thus apparently supplied with the necessary 
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amount of moisture to keep them in gooci condition. Accord¬ 
ing to the ranchers themselves, a characteristic of these 
prairie grasses was that one ploughing destroyed their quality 
of curing in the autumn. Even if the land was allowed to go 
back into its natural state, though the grasses which grew 
i^on it made good summer pasture, they would never again 
cure in the old way as they stood. 

“As a stock-raising country”, wrote Alexander Begg, the 
voluminous historian of the North-West, in 1881, “the Bow 
River district is the best in America. I say this advisedly, as I 
journeyed through a large portion of Montana and through 
the Bow River district as far north as Edmonton (about five 
hundred miles north of Fort Benton) in August, September 
and October 1881, and closely observed the capabilities of 
each section along the route.” ^ Though at the time many 
regarded Begg as an uncritical enthusiast, whose judgment 
was not to be relied upon, the remarkable growth of the 
ranching industry in the course of the next few years more 
than justified his view'. 

■ Pioneer ranchers had many serious difficulties to contend 
with, as the following extracts taken from the memoirs of 
E. H. Maunsell, perhaps the best known of all of them, will 
showy‘About the beginning of June we had very hot weather, 
and one day going for provisions I saw the river was so high 
from the melted snow, it was not fordable, and at that time 
I did not know much about swimming a horse, so returned 
home intending to call at Boys’ or Allison’s and borrow some 
flour and bacon. Boys’ .was the first place I got to. He asked 
me if I had been to the store, and I told him the river was 
too high to cross; and he said; ‘That’s awkward,, as Allison 
and I are nearly out’. So I went home. All the food that was 
in the house was enough bread for two meals and a little 
bacon grease; we were also out of tobacco., I caught some 
Quoted in Macoun, d/aniVoia and the Great North-West, p. 270. 
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pike, so we had some fish for supper and breakfast next day, 
fried in bacon'grease. We were already tired of pike, but had 
to eat them or nothing. . . . That night the wind went to 
the north and a terrific rain set in. The rain continued for 
three days; it came down in torrents, and the second day 
after th^ rain one could not tell where the original river was, 
as the water was flowing,all over the bottom. When it cleared 
up we moved our beds outside to get them dry and to get 
away from the drip, as it was still raining in the house. By 
a jtacit arrangement my. brother and I held no conversa¬ 
tion, for had we done so no doubt there would have been 
a quarrel. It was a fortunate thing I had so many fish, 
as' the sloughs now were raging rivers and fishing was 
out of the question. We tried the pike boiled, we tried them 
baked, we tried them hot and we tried them cold, but they 
were nauseating. . . . We did not visit our .neighbours, 
Allison and Boys, for we were afraid they might have some 
grub left which we knew quite well they would force us to' 
share with them. 

“In a few days the river went down to an ordinary flood, 
and I rode to the ford in the hope that the Police would put 
in a boat, but they had their own troubles to attend to. One 
day while riding to thej'ord I §|fiw several tents on the prairie , 
which cheered me much, as I thought I could borrow some 
grub from them. This was a surveyor’s camp, under the 
charge of Mr. A. P. Patrick. My hopes fell howeyer, when 
I met Mr. Patrick, as the first thing he asked rhe was: ‘What’s 
the chance of getting a boat across, we are nearly out of 
provisions?’ I did not tell him the desperate position I was 
in, but out of a tent came Mr. L. Hugfll, whom I knew very 
well. I told him our condition, and he said:*^We are not so 
low that we can’t give you something’, so I was given a good 
chunk of bacon, some flour and baking powder, and a plug 
of tobacco. He 'asked me to remain for dinner, which I 
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declined for two reasons. My brother was at home starving, 
and I did not want to make an exhibition of thyself with my 
ravenous appetite, so I packed the grub on my saddle and 
went full gallop until I reached the house. 

“My brother was sitting outside and I shouted to him; 
‘Make firej’ He asked me no questions, and while he was 
making the fire I mixed up some flour and baking powder 
and had a loaf in the oven long before it was warm. I then 
sliced a liberal supply of bacon and started to fry it long be¬ 
fore the bread was baked. The smell of the frying bacon sent 
us nearly crazy and we could not wait until the bread was 
regularly baked, but kept bfeakihgTsff half-baked chunks 
of the loaf. I never will forget this meal, for we kept eating 
and eating, but never a word was said. We have read of 
those marvellous feasts which Lucullus used to indulge in, 
but never did he'enjoy one as my brother and I did that fried 
bacon and half-cooked bread. 

“When the banquet was over I produced the plug of - 
tobacco. We filled and lit bur pipes and then lay on our 
beds and smoked in silence for a few minutes, then a con¬ 
versation started, and if we had not met for twenty years we 
could not hkve said more to each other.” ^ 

Shortly after this the Maunsell brothers went to Macleod 
to receive their cattle, which had been brought over from ; 
Montana by a man named Tom Lynch. “It was late when wu v 
-got them branded, and my brother and I started for home. 
Neither of us knew anything about driving wild cattle. They . 
had been in the corral overnight and were thirsty and excited 
after branding, and when let out they started to run. I will 
never forget that drive. We thought the cattle were going to 
keep on running for ever, and it was after dark when we got 
them near our cabins 'where there was fortunately a slough. J 
Here they drank and immediately began grazing, which was 
^ Maunsell, E. H., Reminiscences, pp. 30-2. 
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a great relief, as both we and our horses were completely 
worn out. 

“We had been up since four in the morning and had had 
nothing to eat since breakfast, so we at once made for the 
shack to get supper. We found the door had been burst open; 
the Indians had taken advantage of our absence. But when 
we lit the lamp we saw something that we thought was 
noble. Instead of those starving savages cleaning us out of 
grub they had left us a few pounds of flour, some bacon, tea 
•and sugar, enough for a couple of meals. Not another thing 
was taken, except an illustrated Bible which had been given 
me by a favourite aunt., - 

“Fearing that the cattle might take it into their heads to 
start running again after feeding, I undertook to night-herd 
them, but to my delight they lay down and started chewing 
the cud. I thus learned my first-lesson in handling range 
cattle, for I saw that the reason they were so "wild was that 
they were thirsty and hungry and that a full stomach made 
for contentment. 

^fWe got our cattle well located near our cabin, and thought 
ranching would prove a charming industry, but in a few 
weeks things did not look so rosy, for when we counted our 
cattle we^found we were several head short. Believing that 
they/^iad wandered away, we searched the country but 
could not find them. I went to see Olsen, who also had some 
cattle,, and he said that we would never see them again, as 
there was no doubt that the Indians had killed them, and 
he had lost several head from that cause already.”^ To the 
deputation of cattlemen that complained to him of their 
losses, Colonel Macleod replied that they would receive no 
compensation, as they had brought the cattle in at their own 
risk and the country was not yet open for settlement. 

In his Annual Report, Colonel Macleod pointed out that 
p 1 Ibid. pp. 32-3. ■ 
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many of the neighbouring stockmen believed that, while 
' Indians had probably killed a certain number of cattle, 
white men had probably killed more. He further suggested 
that many of the missing animals had probably strayed back 
to their old ranges in Montana, while the fact that seventy 
carcases had been found in one coulee seemed to show that 
the weather was also partially responsible for the losses. “I 
pointed out to them that if they herded their cattle in cer¬ 
tain localities, it would be possible to do something for them, 
but as long as they turned their cattle adrift on the prairies, 
and only looked for them twice a year, they were themselves 
to blame if they lost a great many. To have done what they 
asked would have amounted to this; that the Police would 
have had to act as herders over a country about one hundred 
miles wide and over two hundred miles long, as the ranch¬ 
men who have squatted through that section are scattered 
over a country of that extent.”^ Mr. Maunsell had no doubt - 
that Colonel Macleod had acted for the best. “He wished to 
see us take our cattle out of the country. Had we remained, 
there is no doubt that either an Indian or a white man would 
have been killed, and if the Indians had broken out they 
would have had no trouble in wiping out the few settlers and 
Police that were in the country.”^ 

Commissioner Dewdney also refused to believe that the 
Indians were_in any way responsible for the losses, chiefly 
on the ground that the ranchers could not adduce any defin¬ 
ite evidence. How he imagined that starving savages, who 
from infancy had been trained to steal, and who were the 
most accomplished thieves in the North-West Territories, 
would refrain from running off a few cattle at a time when 
they were glad to eat snakes, gophers and even axle-grease, 
iFis'difficulCtp imagine. 

^ Report of CommissioiErpN-MLAIF., 1879, pp. 3-4. 

‘ Maunsell, ReminisceTices, p. 34;^—_ 
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As there was no hope of redress, it was decided to round 
up the cattle and move over into Montana. Sixteen poorly- 
mounted men with one wagon participated in the first 
Alberta round-up, which proved so disappointing for those 
concerned. Montana turned out to be almost as insecure as 
Alberta, however, as the Maunsell brothers discovered. “As 
‘ soon as the round-up was finished (in 1881) we accompanied 
Miller to Willow Rounds, Montana, where he turned over 
our cattle to us. We found that the little herd of fifty-six that 
we entrusted to him in ’79 had diminished to less than fifty 
head. Miller accounted for this by saying there had been a 
great epidemic of blackleg amongst the calves the previous 
year, which accounted for us having no yearlings. I knew 
blackleg was a fatal disease among calves, but did not know 
it would attack one brand of cattle and overlook another, 
because Miller’s herd seemed to have more than the average 

-number-^ofbyearlings, but an-y way w e were glad, to get back 

what was left and get back to Canada.” ^ 

In 1879, the Go-vernment imported one thousand head of 
cattle to form the nucleus of a breeding herd for Indian re¬ 
quirements, which should of course, have been done at least 
a year earlier. In 1880 it set itself to encourage the growth 
of ranching, and under authority of Act of Parliament re¬ 
vised the land regulations.^ These now provided for the 
leasing of Government land up to a hundred thousand acres, 
not liable to cancellation,'at an annual rental of ten dollars 
a year per thousand acres, later raised to twenty dollars. 
Lessees were required -within three years to place one head 
of cattle on the range for every ten acres (later reduced to 
one head for every twenty acres). In order to stimulate leas¬ 
ing moreover, it was provided that lessees should have the 
privilege of importing their cattle free of duty.® Indeed, this 

> Ibid. p. 44. * 44 Vic. cap. 16. 

’ Blue, Alberta, Past and Present, vol. i. pp. 321-2. 
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was probably one of the chief incentives to lessees, as in any 
case the open range was there for all, lease or no lease When 
they had placed the statutory number of cattle on their 
ranges, lessees were allowed to buy,a home farm at the rate 
of two dollars an acre. Legitimate settlers such as the 
Maunsell brothers and others, who were already in the 
country when this Act was passed, and had built their 
shacks; and corrals and brought in their cattle, were greatly 
perturbed by rumours of what was going on at Ottawa. “We 
found that all the land surrounding where we lived had been 
leased, and we were alarmed as to whether our squatters’ 
rights secured us that amount of land that we had fenced in 
and which, of course, was entirely inadequate .to graze our 
cattle. We expected every day that the owner of the ,lease 
might come along and order us to remove our cattle. . . . 
.The owner of the lease on which our cattle ran never took 
possession. In fact, fully nine-tenths of tFd^ that applied for 
and obtained grazing leases were .only speculators who had no 
intention of putting cattle on. TheVay in which these leases 
were granted had a most disastrous effect on settlement; no 
one knew what was leased and what was not leased.” In Mr. 
Maunsell’s opinion “had this leasing system been postponed 
for a few years, there is no doubt that the country would 
have filled rapidly with a class of small stockmen instead of 
being monopolised by a few huge ranch companies.”^ 
Instead of charging so much a head, which was the prac¬ 
tice in the State of Montana, the'Canadian Government 
adopted the system of charging so much an acre for the land, 
and prescribing the proper proportion of cattle to acres which 
a ranch might carry. This wise policy rendered overcrowding, 
with all its attendant evils, impossible. Almost from the be¬ 
ginning the Government did its best to ensure that all stock 
brought into the country, as well as that already there,’should 
* Maunsell. E. H., Reminiscences, pp. 43-4. 
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be healthy. A long series of regulations on this subject began 
with an Order-in-Council dated September 8, 1884, which 
provided for the compulsory inspection of all stock being 
imported and for quarantine. 

When regular traffic started on the Canadian Pacific Rail¬ 
way in 1887, the period of quarantine was extended from 
sixty to ninety days. In the following year two townships were 
set apart on the boundary line between Alberta and Montana 
for quarantine grazing grounds and stations. At the time this 
very sensible policy was bitterly criticised by the Macleod 
Gazette, on the ground that it was calculated to work in the 
interest of the la.rge ranching companies at the expense of their 
smaller rivals. It was stated that the former now had their 
ranges well kocked, and that these regulations, by keeping 
out the big American herds, would lessen competition and 
enable them to manipulate the markets in their own interests. 
Such criticisms however, were clearly unsound, since it was 
obviously in the interests of- all that Canadian herds should 
be free from disease. 

- In 1892 the quarantine system was still further elaborated. 
Three large areas were set apart, and'no cattle were hence¬ 
forward to be entered between September 30 and March 31 
in each year.^ This regulation was altered in 1894 respecting 
the location of the quarantine stations, in order to secure 
better water supply and to give the North-West Mounted 
Police better opportunities^bf supervising quarantine.® 


* Order-in-Council, September 17, i-Sgzt 

1. Township 1. Ranges.19, 20, 21, 22. 

2. To^ship I. Ranges 12, 13, 14, 15, 

Township 2. Ranges 12, 13, 14, i5j^W.4^ni./ 

3. Township 1. Ranges 4, S, 6 , W-t-m-j-g MilkRiver.' 

Township 2. Ranges 4, 5, 6, - 

* The new reservation was defined: “All that triangular tract of country 
bounded on the west by the main stream of 'Willow Creek, on the east by the 
nprth fork of the same creek and on the north by a small creek or coulee 
emptying into the said north fork” (Order-in-Council, May 9, 1894). 
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Undoubtedly these regulations did much to keep the 
' Alberta herds healthy, but in practice they were found very 
difficult to enforce. As will be shown later, almost throughout 
the whole period American cattle were constantly drifting 
overthe line into Canada, while a certain number of Canadian 
cattle strayed over into Montana. Rightly or wrongly, the 
Government believed that State to be the chief centre of 
infection, owing to the inadequate veterinary service pro¬ 
vided. At one time, for example, five inspectors were solely 
responsible for the health of half a million cattle and twenty 
million sheep, and a certain amount of disease was therefore 
inevitable.^ ^ - 

Speaking generally, the ranchers did not co-operate with 
the Government as much as they should have done. Time 
after time attempts were made by officials to induce 
Alberta ranchers to take precautions against mange. For 
years these efforts were completely fruitless, as the ranchers 
refused, in spite of the clearest evidence to the contrary, 
to acknowledge that this disease existed in their herds. In¬ 
deed, some of them contended that, even if it did exist, the 
good blood of their stock, assisted by Alberta’s sunshine and 
pastures, would work a natifral cure. Finally in 1898, when 
successive efforts on the part of the Government had failed to 
move the ranchers, the whole, of Southern Alberta south of 
the main line of the Canadian Paciiic Railway was placed 
under quarantine.® Even then, many of the ranchers stub¬ 
bornly refused to dip their cattle, apparently regarding it as 
a personal affront that such a suggestion should be'made. 
The result was that the disease spread year by year down 
to 1904, when at long last the most stubborn opponents of 
Government advice were obliged to recognise that mange was 
rampant throughout the country and that the time had come 
for drastic acticm,. Compulsory dipping was at last agreed to, 

* Kelly,^TAe Range Men, p. 319. “ Ibid. p. 320. 
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and hundreds of thousands of cattle were treated during the 
summer. About three hundred and seventy-five thousand or 
seventy-five per cent, were dipped in the three districts of 
Calgary, Macleod and Medicine Hat; and by the following 
year this disease, in addition to many other ailments, had 
practically disappeared.^ 

Before tracing the development of the ranching industry, 
Mihe kind of cattle in which the' ranchers dealt must be con¬ 
sidered. The original range cattle were chiefly of Texan and 
Mexican strains and on the whole, not of a very high quality. 
Later, when big ranches were established, and still more 
when the British market began to develop, attempts were 
made to improve the general quality. From the beginning 
many ranchers headed their herds with good and some¬ 
times thoroughbred, bulls and cows. Thus famous British 
breeds such as Shorthorns, Herefords, Polled Angus and West 
~Highrands7“made their appearance on the Alberta ranges. 
On the whole however, these attempts were not successful, 
because among other things, many small ranchers were pre¬ 
pared -to head their herds with bulls of low breeding, and so 
long as they could be sure of size and weight, they tended to 
disregard the finer qualities. With no fences, with no means 
of segregation and with inferior stock already on the range 
or coming into th^ country year by year, it was in fact, really 
impossiblerto preserve any satisfactory standard. 

The policy of importing two-year-olds, known as dogies or 
Stockers, accentuated the process of deterioration.. At first 
these cattle were imported chiefly from Manitoba and On¬ 
tario, and later from the United States and Mexico. They 
were fattened up on the Canadian rarfges and then exported. 
Mr. W. Pearce was a strong advocate of this system in the 
’nineties, chiefly on the ground that open ranging rendered 
Alberta impossible as a breeding country. The importation 

\ 1 Report of Commissioner, N.W.M.P., 1904. p. lb‘. / 
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of dogies started in 1889 and, in the course of the next fifteen 
years or so many thousands were brought in. 

The British embargo, by decreasing the exports to Great 
Britain from Ontario, led to an increase in the imports of the 
now superfluous stockers in that province to Alberta. Seven 
thousand were imported in 1892, and many thousands more 
in the'following yea^§^I0,1900, eleven thousand four hundred 
and thirty four were imported'froni^Ontario, and twenty-four 
- thousand ■ eight hundred and ninet^six from Manitoba.^ 
Early in the new century, some leading ranchers decided 
that the results from imported Manitoba and Ontario’Two- 
year-olds fell far short of expectations. It was therefore de¬ 
cided to import from Mexico, a policy which resulted in the 
introduction of the very worst cattle that had yet appeared. 
These cattle were truly Mexican in their combative instincts. 
They were not only savage, but ill-formed and emaciated in' 
-addition, and the best pastures of Alberta could not 
make them. fit for the export trade. They excelled the 
Canadian cattle onl-y^n length of horn and length of 
wind, and their"owners w'ere glad to get rid of them to 
local butchers. 

It should be no matter for surprise then, that Alberta cattle 
tended to deteriorate, although after 1900 the annual bull sales 
did'something to arrest this process. In r889_Commissioner' 
Herchmer of the Mounted Police wrote; “All sorts of bulls, 
many of them perfect brutes, run the prairie, and as long as free 
ranging is followed, I cannot see that there can be any general 
improvement. In one herd the traveller will see Shorthorns,- 
Galloways, Herefords, Polled Angus, occasionally a West 
■Highlander, and a good sprinkling of runts.” Sonie ten years 
later the same observer was even more emphatic in his criti¬ 
cisms, and asserted that the general’leyel was still lower. “The 
steers offered, show less breeding and are smaller, caused, I 
^ Diller, Economic Development oj Alberta, chap. v. p. I3. 
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think, by reducing the number of Shorthorn bulls.” ^ He again 
remarked upon’the indiscriminate practices of the range, and 
stated that the best steers were then coming from the smaller 
ranches, where the stockmen fed hay all winter and could 
■ attend to the*breeding of their cows.'- 

1 Report gf 'Commissioner-fN.W.M.P., 1898, p. 16. 


CHAPTER XI 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF CATTLE.RANCHING' 

After 1886 the number of stockmen steadily increased. A 
Tew small ranchers established themselves that year in 
diflFerent parts of the country, while the big companies were 
either in- process of formation or busily engaged in buying 
cattle. By 1884, forty-one companies and private individuals 
held a total of-two million seven hundred and eighty-two' 
thousand six hundred' and ninety acres in Southern Alberta, 
mainly in the foothill- region from Calgary south to the 
boundary line. Of ■ these six were one-hundred-thousand- 
acre leaseholds, and ten were fifty-thousand.^ In addition to 
the leaseholders, th.erewere also manycattlemenwhorah their 
stock loose on the open range. A beginning had been made 
not only in the Calgary, High River and -Macleod districts, 
but also in the Lethbridge area, and west of Macleod on the 
north, middle and south forks of the Old Man’s River. The 
Cochrane, the Bar U, the Oxley, the Winder, the A. E. 
Cross ranches, and many others were established and were 
beginning-to develop. 

The Cochrane ranch, which was the oldest large concern 
in the country, had a very chequered history in its early 
years, a history, which deserves some copsideration, as it 
illustrates the kind of difficulties with which many ranchers 
were confronted. Its founder. Senator Cochrane of Compton, 
Quebec, took great care to see that it was stocked with suit- 
* Diller, Economic Development of Alberta, chap. v. p. 4. 
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able cattle, and, Colonel Walker, his first manager, was a man 
with unequalled knowledge of,the country and its ways.' The 
first Cochrane,herd was purchased in Montana in the summer 
of 1881, andVas received at the boundary line by one of 
I. G. Baker’s foremen with thirty cowboys, who were to 
turn it over to Colonel Walker at the new ranch west of 
Calgary. This foreman and his cowboys treated the herd in 
a way which would make any decent cattleman blush with 
shame. Having separated the steers from the cows, the two 
herds were mercilessly moved forward, and it is said that 
the for^mer averaged between fifteen and eighteen miles a 
day,'while even the cows did, fourteen. No time‘was given 
for grazing on*thd trail, and at night the tired animals were 
herded so closely that they had no room either to feed or 
even to lie down to rest. Wagons followed behind to pick 
up calves that bad fallen on the trail, but there were not 
enough wagons to collect all of these, and so many were 
left to die on the prairie, while others were traded by the 
unscrupulous cowboys for tea, sugar or whisky. This brutal 
drive has the record for speed and also it might be added, 
criminal stupidity, for those in charge neglected almost 
everything that common sense and humanity should have 
suggested.’- 

When finally the herd reache'd the new Cochrane ranch, 
the cattle were thoroughly out of condition and unfit to face 
the winter. Thus hundreds more, which normally should 
have come through with comparative ease, died during tha^^ 
season. Further, as there was no time to brand the cattle 
properly, when they arrived, it was decided to trust to the 
hair-brand until the winter was over. But when spring came 
the hair-brand'-had disappeared, owing to the growth of their 
new coats. Colonel Walker therefore, decided'to place the' 
Cd^rane brand on all unbranded cattle he found on his 
1 Kelly, The Range Men, pp. I47'53. , ^ - 
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range, a policy which at once landed him 'in a veritable 
hornet’s nest, since thDere were other rapchers in th,e neigh-*^ 
bourhood who also had 'unbranded cattle. When their ex¬ 
postulations were not listened, to, they determined to take 
a leaf out of Colonel Walker’s booh, and hastily put their 
irons^^on- all the unbranded beasts they could find. As the 
Cochrane herds were fg.r more numerous than-those of the 
other ranchers, and these knew where tO'find the cattle better 
than many of the Cochrane cowboys, who were newcomers 
to the country, the result was that the Cochrane losses were 
p roportion ately 'greater. 

' Misfortune continued to afflict this ranch through the 
following winter, for while the land to the east ^dd south 
was comparatively fre,e of frost and sno>)&, the Cochrane 
ranges were caught in the grip of a hard frost-, and covered 
in deep snow for months. This made it impossible for the 
animals to get through to the grasses, and 'when they at¬ 
tempted to break away to the open ranges they were at once 
driven back. In consequence of all these misfortunes, when 
the spring of 1883 arrived, only a scant four thousand poorly 
conditioned animals remained of the twelve thousand splen¬ 
did cattle'"that had been purchased some eighteen months 
before. After the bitter experience of 1882-3 the Cochrane 
ranch was moved to other leases in the south, and when 
established on the new range it was decided to fence it in, 
so as to ensure that the good-quality of the herds could 
be maintained. Thus some twenty-five miles of fence were 
built between the Old Man’s River and the Porcupine Hills. 
Fences however, were an abomjnation.in those happy days 
to all self-respecting cowboys, and so, whenever anyone 
happened to be near the hated thing 'with a suitable instru¬ 
ment, it suffered. This pioneer fence was in short, demolished 
piecemeal, and according to contemporaries, the only good 
purpose it ever served was that the posts made excellent . 
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firewood for the ranchers apd farmers of the neighbour¬ 
hood. - 

In his book, Ranchmg .with Lords and Co7?imqns, Mr. 
Craig, first manager of the Oxley, illustrates' another kind 
of difficulty that occasionally, occurred.when a capable cattle- 
- man on the spot was' obliged ’to accept orders . from distant 
financial principals, .whose ideas of ranching were more 
picturesque than practical. Enough has been said however,, 
to show that the establishment of a ranch was not always 
quite as easy as it looked, and that other things besides 
good range, good cattle and good money were required tO' 
make it .a success. ' * , ' . 

Year,by‘year down to the amount of leased land 

increased. In- i88'6 the first big ranch was established at 
Medicine Hat by the Medicine Hat Ranching Company,^ 
and thus that part of the country which Palliser had regarded 
as useless desert, and which in more recent years stockmen 
had considered as unfit for live-stock production, came into 
its own. In a very few years the Medicine Hat'herds were as 
flourishing, and the Medicine Hat ranchers as progressive, 
as any in the whole country. 

According to the census returns of 1881 there were in the 
North-West Territories five thousand six hundred and ninety 
horned cattle other than milch cows, and during the next 
five years or so cattle poured in by thousands.^ Most of 
these came from Montana, but some came from British 
Columbia, Manitoba, Ontario, and a few thoroughbreds 
from the Eastern States and Great Britain. As an illustra¬ 
tion of the enterprise of some of these early ranchers, one' 
Ontario herd was taken to Winnipeg by rail arid then driven 
over eight hundred miles across the prairie*.to its' new home 
west of Calgary, where it formed the nucleus of the Mount 
Royal herd. It is said that it took the owner from April to 
* Ibid. p. 193. ^ Census Reports, 1881. 
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late autumn to brin^his cattle over this enormous distance.^ 
The Calgary and Macleod districts alone contained in 1884 
fifty-five thousaiid five hundred and four head of cattle, 
which had' iricreased by the following year to about 
seventy-five thousand. Despite the calamitous losses of the 
previous winter, the number of cattle on the Alberta ranges 
in 1887 was estimated at about one hundred and one 
thousand. In 1892, the last year in which returns were given 
for cattle on the range as distinct from those belonging to 
farmers, the number was estimated at a hundred and thirty- 
nine thousand two hundred and eighty-three. These figures, 
naturally, ought not to be taken too literally, but should be 
regarded rather as approximations, as it must have been 
almost impossible in the existing state of the country to make 
exact estimates. Those who made them frequently proceeded 
on different methods of calculation and moreover, cattle 
were constantly coming in and going out of the country. 
In the year 1886 alone, for example, thirty-four thousand 
cattle, three thousand five hundred horses, and seven thou¬ 
sand sheep, mainly from the United States, entered the 
country.^ The Mounted Police estimated that there were in 
Southern Alberta in 1892 about two hundred thousand 
head of live-stock of all kinds, south of the maiit line of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway. In 1901 Alberta, chiefly of 
course Southern Alberta, contained three hundred and 
twenty-nine thousand three hundred and ninety-one horned 
cattle other than milch cows, and in 1906 eight hundred and 
forty-nine thousand three hundred and eighty seven.® 

If the quality of these cattle was not all that it should 
have been, it was no fault of such pioneer ranchers as 
Mr. Godsal and others of the Pincher Creek district, as the 
following extract from his memoirs will show; “Early in the , 

^ Kelly, The Range Men, p. 144. 

’ Sessional Paper 17a. 


- Ibid. p. 188. 
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’eighties I fenced in about four thousand acres and began j 
improving my herd. I went to Ontario and brought back ' 
pedigree bulls, and by proper system I greatly increased 
my calf crop, one year even reaching an increase of loo per 
cent, whereas the average on the range was about 25 or 
30 per cent in the old days. It was in the Pincher Creek 
district we first started regulating the calf crop by herding 
all our bulls at the proper time up the Crow’s Nest Pass. 

A very heavy loss of cows in the winter'of 1883 showed to 
John Herron, manager of the Stewart ranch, and myself 
the necessity of this.”^ 

As the industry grew, those engaged in it realised the many 
advantages of common action, and Mr. Godsal suggests that 
the co-operative policy adopted in the Pincher Creek area 
led to the formation of the first Stock Association in Alberta. 
“This led to the beginning of the Western Stock Association 
at Macleod, of which, I think, W. Cochrane—manager of 
Cochrane ranch—^was the first president and F. W. Godsal 
vice-president, and so to the further development o^ stock 
associations in the West.’’® In the course of the next few 
years other stock associations canie into existence, so that 
finally each district had its own particular organisation. 

In 1895 a central body known as the Alberta Live 
Stock - Growers’ AsspciatLoja ..was—foundecL'^-whose—ainasj^ 
were to foster and encourage scientific methods among the 
ranchers, and to represent the interests of the industry as a 
whole.® 

It ha^Leen seen that the first round-up occu(red in _ 

and after 1881 they: took place regulady.-rMii^^ra^^rites: 
“The first Round-ups^eleThree in the year, ^■^Gerieral 
Round-up in the spring, Fall'^ound-up for bfandmwlate 
calves and the Beef Round-up. The General Round^u^ in' 

Godsal, F. W., Old Times, pp. 11-12. 

’ Kelly, The Range Men, p. 298. ' 


* Ibid.-p. 13. 
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the spring included owners of cattle from all the districts 
and covered the whole country. A stray herd was carried 
along and herded day and night, and so cattle were returned 
to the district to which they belonged; then after this General 
Round-up each district had its own local one for branding 
__calves. 

“After a year or so the system of General Round-ups was 
given up in favour of District Round-ups only, each district I 
sending representatives to the others, to collect and bring 
back the strays of their own districts, and branding was 
done at the same time. ' 

“I remember a General Round-up meeting at the mouth 
of the Little Bow. There were eighty riders, each with ,a 
string of five saddle-horses, also the various mess-wagons 
and herders. As it had been reported that cattle had been 
seen toward Big Bow River, two men were told off by the 
Captain to hunt that country. I volunteered to go with them, 
as I was well mounted and wished to know the country, 
and also always carried a pair of good field-glasses on my 
saddle. I had nothing to do with the provisioning of the - 
outfit. I was young and a‘stranger in'a strange land, ready 
to follow and obey. The grub was very deficient, mostly 
‘ sow-belly’ from Chicago, and we had no'fuel to cook with, 
as the buffalo chips (or dung) which travellers depended on 
on the prairies, had been burned up by a fire the year before. 

Our water supply was from shallow pools, from which we 
sucked the water through our handkerchiefs, to strain out 
the ‘wrigglers’ and other aquatic life. I soon realised that 
my guides knew no more of those parts than I did, and 
eventually we came to a river which we knew must be the 
Bow River, but no signs of cattle, and we were lost. The,.','jf 
.Rocky Mountains to the west, our natural guide-post, were' J-l 
obscured by smoke. At night we lay on the prairie, letting ' 
our horses feed at the length of their ropes. About the third 
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day we came to a small creek, winding about, level with the 
prairie, which was Snake Creek. Here we found several wild 
duck’s nests on the prairie and we had a feast of eggs; down 
they went like oysters, nor were we too particular as to the 
state of their contents, whether new-laid or in the down. 
That afternoon we found the R.U. Camp on Willow Creek, 
many miles from where we had left it. I remember three 
occasions sleeping out in the snow or round-ups. But it would 
take too long to relate round-up experiences, and they are 
all much alike. Who wants to hear the real thing, when 
nowadays they can see its base imitation while sitting at 
ease at a stampede or a picture-show?”^ 

Another Old Timer, Mrs. Lynch-Staunton thus de¬ 
scribes a round-up; “The Old Time Round-ups have now 
passed into history, together with the much-maligned cow¬ 
boys who have been too often characterised as cut-throats, 
hard-drinkers and desperadoes-in-general, when in truth, for 
generosity, big-heartedness and willingness to help anyone 
in trouble, there was none more whole-souled than the 
cowboy. 

“Round-ups were looked upon as the big events of the 
season. Usually the Spring Round-up began about the 
24th of May. Stockmen and riders from all parts of the 
range joined together in a body, and, after choosing a 
Captain, loadin'g up the mess-wagon with ‘grub’, bedding,' 
cooking utensils and sundries, pulled out to the south end' 
of the ranges, where, having crossed the Kootenay Riven 
(usually high at that time ■ of year), the different outfits 
set up'camp and there might be, five or six of them in all, 
each with camp-cook and tents sufficient to accommodate all 
hands, making quite a village of tents. A horse-herd corral 
was made of ropes and wagons set in a circle. The herders 
brought in, the bunch in the morning, and each wrangler 
1 Godsal, F. W., Old Times, pp. 7-8. 
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caught up the horses he would need for the day. This was 
hard work on both horses and men and a great time for ' 
‘ breaking in ’ horses, which supplied tremendous fun to the 
onlookers, though no doubt each man had his turn. The_ 
riders were told off in all directions, so that the cattle were 
gathered in from every part. They were driven to the nearest 
corrals (the Stock Association having built several of these 
on different parts of the range), where the brands were 
separated. The cow ponies were almost as clever at the work 
of ‘cutting out’ as their riders. When’a brand was spotted 
and the pony headed towards a certain animal, he needed 
no further directing except the pressure of the rider’s knees, 
to drive the animal where it belonged. The different brands 
were held in separate bunches outside the main bunch and ‘ 
admitted to the branding corrals separately. The branding 
was done with wonderful rapidity, as many as 2,000 animals 
being branded in a day. Ropers on -their ponies within the 
corrals caught the calves by the hind legSj a turn of the rope 
was taken around the saddle-horn and the calf headed to the 
side of the corral, where a couple of wrestlers, by a skilful 
twist, threw it on the ground with the side to be branded 
up. It was turned back to the'bunch by other riders, and the 
branded animals either turned loose or put in the stray herd 
to be taken to their own range. 

“ Having finished the South country the cam,p was moved, 
usually to Indian Farm Creek, and the country from Scott’s 
coulee to the mountains worked. Then on to the South Fork 
and the North country and the Porcupines covered. As the 
cattle were gathered up, the herd became so great that it was 
necessary to have night-herders constantly on the alert to keep' 
any part of them from breaking away. Cattle are usually 
easy to hold unless disturbed or excited. Severe thunder and - 
lightning will sometimes frighten them, when they will begin 
‘milling’. Then the cowboy has his work cut out for him lest 
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the pailic spread and they ‘stampede’, rushing blindly in 
their terror into deep gullies or over cut-banks, when the loss 
may be very great. In such a case the herders can do nothing 
but follow, trying by riding alongside to direct- their course 
from the most serious dangers and gradually rounding them 
up again. For it would be madness to attempt to herd them 
off; horse and rider would be trampled to death.- 

“ The same routine of work would be, carried on until all 
the ranges had been thoroughly ridden over, the calves all 
branded and-the cattle placed on their respective ranges. The 
cowboy’s life was a strenuous one whil.e on- the round-up; 
nothing but eat, sleep and ride, ride, ride from start to finish; 
but .through it all he was the most happy-go-lucky indi¬ 
vidual living, always joking or 'swapping yarns’ or ‘kidding’ 
someone who had' a ‘bad actor’ to ‘wrapgle’ with in the 
chilly morning, when' broncos were especially inclined to 
buck and a rider might fin 5 himself ‘sjaking a claim’ in a 
hurry. Equal in importance to the Spring Round-up was 
the gathering, of the beef in the fall and the'shipping of fat 
steers to markets.’’^ 

' Apart from the excitement of the round-up, the everyday 
life of the range supplied sufficient incident to ensure that if 
there is anything in the theory that uncertainty in human 
affairs tends to develop initiative and enterprise, the ranchers 
of Southern-Alberta would have much to make,them pro¬ 
gressive, for their lives were affected by many factors over,- 
which they had'little or no control. To start with, while it is 
true that in the main, the climate of Southern Alberta was 
all that could be desired, still just to show that in “God’s 
country’’ as elsewhere weather is a fickle jade, rain occasion¬ 
ally fell in torrents, and the floods rose and water-logged 
the lands. Sometimes the winters descended on .the country 

' Lynch-Staunton (Mrs.), A History of the Early Days of Fincher Creek, 
pp. 45-6. ■ . ' - 
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with heavy snows and iron frostSj which made open grazing 
impossible. ^ 

. For ten years after “Fred Kanouse turned his bull and 
.twenty-one cows loose on,the'range”., the winters were on the 
whole so mild that the majority of the ranchers believed that 
if was quite unnecessary to put up hay, as the cattle would 
always be able to “muzzle” through the thin covering of snow 
on the ranges. The winter .of 1886-7 however, showed that 
this could not always be counted upou, as-the whole land was 
held in the grip of a severe frost from before Christmas to the 
end of February, and during all this time the longed-for 
Chinook never came.' It was impossible for the cattle to reach 
the grass through the deep frozen snow, and when the cold 
•was at its worst, it was estimated that there were some forty 
thousand starving animals within a twenty-five-rriile radius 
of Macleod alone. Fabulous prices were offered for hay, but 
none was to be had, for those like Malcolm Macinnes of Fish 
Creek, who, profiting by his experience in British Columbia, 
had put it up, had their own cattle to feed. Sixty per, cent of 
the I. G. Baker herd, the first large herd in the country, are 
^said to have perished,.arid many thousands of cattle belong¬ 
ing to other ranchers suffered a like fate. 

This bitter experience should have taught the ranchers 
that, good as the Alberta climate was, it could not always be 
relied upon and that it. would be wise to put up a certain 
amount of hay each year. Hay-making however, meant 
additional work, and in any ca§e it rtiight not prove to be 
necessary, so the grim warning of ’87 was tdlowed to go 
unheeded by many, with disastrous results in yea rs to come. 
Such refusals as this to face actual facts suggest that many 
of the AlbertaTanchers were gamblers at heart, but when the 
uncertainty of their industry is considered, this conclusion 
should be no matter for surprise. 

Besides the weather, the country had other little foibles 
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which, unless care was taken, vmigl^-'result in grievous'loss, 
and of these perhaps the most cljaracteristic was the prairie, 
fire; Another episode in the career of that man of action, 
Fred Kanouse, well illustrates the ease with which these.con¬ 
flagrations might be started. An Indian sold him a horse 
which he afterwards found to' be mangy so ^he' at once' 
treated it with the orthodox remedy, a mixture of which 
kerosene was an important ingredient. Being a sensible map' 
moreover, and knowing the predatory habits of some of his 
neighbours, he decided to place his brand on his new steed-, 
at the earliest possible moment. S'carcely however, had the 
hot iron touched the animal’s side when a fla^ 'shot^out'' ' 
and a blaze spread over the prairjie. Before this unfortunate' 
cayuse died, it is said that he had set fire to: a wide tract of , 
range country, which it took all the available men in Macleod / 
several days to extinguish.^ ' ' • ' / 

Macoun describes another fire which overtook him and his 
companion while on the prairie; “The lurid glare in the 
heavens kept increasing as the shadows of evening fell, and 
darkness had not settled over the prairie before we saw long - 
tongues of flame thrown up against the sky from a distant 
ridge;, these disappeared and the-bright glare only ren/ained. ^ 
A few minutes passed and a nearer ridge was reached and a 
long line of fire was seen to cross it and disappear. !. . A'few 
minutes more and the fire'had pa-ssed the last ridge, and with-' 
.tim speed of a fast horse it bore down upon us. As it came , 
neaKus fhe whirling smoke'and flames . 4 eemed to take the 
forms of living things that were in terrible^agony and-added 
largely to'.the sublimity of the spectacle. 'When it reached bur 
oasis* it swept past on either side, and a few gulps of smoke 
accompanied with a strong, hot wind were the only discom¬ 
forts it caused us. When it w'as past -we saw that it kept an' 
even front, and wherever , the grass was-,long and thick the, . 

yieVLy, The Range Men ',' ' ' 
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flame continued for sorne time after the first rush had 
passed.”^ 

The year 1901 was a “.bad one for prairie fires. Dan 
McNelly, in lighting his pipe, illuminated the prairie. The 
fire’ travelled south and west at an enormous speed, between 
forty and sixty-miles an hour, and, owing to varying winds, 
people who imagined themselves quite safe and miles away 
frb.m the conflagration»found it suddenly racing towards 
them. Whole bands of cattle and horses perished in the valley 
of the Little Bow, but worse still, many'were left alive with 
hoofs or legs or horns burnt off or eyes burnt out, and hun¬ 
dreds had to be destroyed after the fire was over, or crawled 
away to die in secret. Shacks, corrals and all the effects of 
many ranchers and settlers were destroyed, and almost fifty 
square miles of country were burnt out.* 

Sparks from railway locomotives were probably the most 
common causes of prairie fires, though the careless match, 
pipe or camp-fire frequently led to disaster. However, the 
policy eventually adopted by the Canadian Pacific Railway 
of ploughing a few furrows on either side of the line as a fire¬ 
guard, helped to diminish the frequency of'prairie fires, while 
the development of roads and the increasing acreage of 
ploughed land did much to eliminate this scpurge. While 
undoubtedly fprest fires are more terrifying and far more 
destructive of life arid property, yet those who have been 
roused at the dead of night with the cry that the prairie is 
on fire, or have had to fight for many days Jet save their 
homes, can never forget the experience. // 

Another source of annoyance and loss^he ranchers arose 
from the depredations of wolves and ebyotes. It has already 
been seen that the wolfers made a^ofitable business in the 
skins of these animals, and be|£(re these men disappeared 

'.e Great North-West^ p. 652. 

", N.WJf,P:, 1901, p. 68. 
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-with the buffalo, they had gone far towards exterminating 
them on the open prairies For some ei^t or ten years after 
that, these pests were to be found only in the foothills. But as 
cattle began to appear on the prairie, the wolves came down 
, from the hills, and at first provided good sport for the 
ranchers when hunt€d with staghounds. No serious attempt 
was -made to deal with them, with the result that they in¬ 
creased -very rapidly, and before the end of the ’eighties had 
become a serious menace. They attacked any young stock, 
even three-year-olds, and were,^particularly dangerous to 
foals. In some instances they were so prevalent as seriously 
to cripple small ranchers'. Time after time different local cattle 
associations, and later on the Alberta Stock-Growers’ Asso¬ 
ciation besought the Government to encourage the extermina- 
\ tion of this pest l?y offering a bounty, but to no avail, and 
\ so they took action themselves. Commissioner Herchmer re-- 
Yeatedly referred to this subject in his Annual Reports, sup¬ 
porting the-request for a bounty. In 1892 he wrote: “Timber 
wolves are more'Destructive every year, and numbers'of 
young stock' have'^be'en destroyed by them. The Stock As¬ 
sociations immediately concerned, having become tired of 
. waiting for aid from the Government, have, I hear, at the 
last taken the matter in hand, and will, I have no doubt, 
soon rid the country of these destructive animals.’’^ In 1893 
the Territorial Government finally took the matter up, and 
offered a bounty of five dollars a head.^ Though many 
coyotes • and wolves were destroyed—in 1894 one man 
alone killed fifty®—the total number in the country did not 
appear to be' affected very much, for as late as 1898 they 
accounted for sixty head of sheep in one corral, and it is 
impossible to estimate the losses of yopng cattle on the range 
directly traceable to them.* 



1 Ibid., 1892, p. 13. 
’ Ibid, 1894, p. TO. 


- Ibid , 1893, p. TO. 
’ Ibid. ,1898 p. 16. 
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The ranchers were faced with other difficulties' besides 
those of climate, prairie fires and wolves. It was inevitable 
that when thousands of cattle belonging to- different people 
grazed freely on the open range, dispute’s as to ownership 
should arise. It was not until 1888, and then only after re¬ 
peated requests by different Stock Associations, that the 
systern of branding was placed bn a satisfactory footing. In 
that year brand recorders were appointed for the different 
districts,- and two stockmen in each were nominated to form 
with the recorder a brand committee. Those who'made use 
of another man’s brand were mnde liable to a finemf a 
hundred dollars or forty days in gaol. The presence of any 
recorded brand of an animal was to be taken in 'future as 
prhna facie evidefice of owners'hip, a policy which had been 
recommended by the cattlemen ever since the foundation of 
the industry. But while it was calculated to assist in the re¬ 
capture of strays or the discovery of thieves, this system 
weighed heavily upon the steadily increasing number of 
homesteaders who had no brands of ,their own. In 1889 it was 
laid down by Order-in-Council that in future no one would 
be allowed to graze his cattle on the open range without a 
permit from the Ministry of the Interior, and the stock of 
those who continued to do so without such permission becarne 
liable to seizure and forfeit.^ 

Disputes between ranchers, particularly between the 
larger and smaller ones,- did not however, end with these 
regulations. It was almost inevitable thatTound-ups tended 
to be dominated by the' larger ranchers, and it was cus¬ 
tomary to allo-w anyone to place his brand on unbranded 
cattle, unless the owner was on the spiBt to establish his claim. 
As small ranchers and farmers frequently found it impossible 
to be present at all the round-ups, while the larger ranchers 
were always represented, the former frequently suffered from 
’ Kelly, 7’.4« //e«, pp. 225-6. 
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this custom. The long series of disputes which arose over 
mavericks,, as they were called, well illustrates this point.- 
According to tradition, the word maverick commemorates 
an Irishman in Texas who, on the ground of humanitarian 
scruples, objected to the practice of branding, and succeeded 
in inducing his'neighbours to allow his animals to go un¬ 
touched. But when spririg came and he calmly collected the 
whole calf crop of the season, the Texans realised that Mr. 
Maverick had closer spiritual affinities with Jacob than with 
St. Francis of Assisi. It is said that he was allowed to keep 
his ill-gotten gains, buf ,was obliged to forgo his humani- 
tariari scruples, and all unbranded cattle on the range there- 
■ after bor6 his name, until claimed. - * 

In Canada, mavericks were regarded as anybody’s pro¬ 
perty, but usually at round-up time the Association sold 
\them to the highest bidder to help to pay expenses. In' 1900 
Howell Harris and George Lane, in the interests of good 
branding, suggested that this policy should be developed 
stii'l further, and that for the future, in addition to unbranded 
cattle without owners, all' animals with imperfect brands 
should be sold -in the' same way.. As an illustration of the 
- prevalence of this practice," it is said oneWar o^r a 

hundred mavericks were seized and sold. FinallyjNi^-903, 
the incident of a steer belonging to a German, 'whi'ch having 
been seized .was afterwards sold despite the expostulations of 
its owner, l^Came the subject of litigation. A charge of theft 
was broughtVgainst the Captain of the round-up in question, 
and the^Alberta Stock-Gjowers’ Association determined to 
fight the case rad engaged a-well-known barrister of the 
time, Mr. P. J. Nqlan of Calgary, to conduct the defence. 

Mr. Nolan urged\that the existence on the range of a con¬ 
siderable number of\unbranded cattle was an incentive to 
theft, a claim that was undoubtedly true. Mavericks, he 
asserted, might just as reasonably be assumed' to belong to 
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members of the Association as to anybody else, and that on 
the whole the practice of selling them to pay round-up ex-" 
penses was in the general interest. Lastly, he pointed out, 
this practice was an old and established one, a'nd had long 
been recognised in fact, if not in law. The judge however, 
was not convi nced, an d pointed out that no law could compel 
people to brand their cattle, arid that, provided they took 
the proper steps, they had a right to turn them loose. No 
round-up association moreover, had any right to ^pro- 
priate the property of people,not members of their body, and 
he went on to remind stockmen that they themselves had 
tacitly acknowledged the weakness of tljeir position in this 
respect, since for years past they had been trying to have the 
practice legalised-^ It is clear that, on the whole, the judge \ 
was serving the true interests of the ranching industry, for 
he terminated a source of continuous bickering which was out 
of all proportion to the advan-tages claimed by the ranchers. 

Throughout the whole period a certain amount of cattle 
stealing went on, despite the most vigilant activities of the 
Mounted Police. In 1902, Colonel Saunders wrote: “Cattle 
and horse stealing are the crimes-1 believe to be most 
prevalent, and they are most difficult to detect. The way the 
cattle and horse business is carried on in the range country 
is such as tends to assist this class of crime.” ^ One cause 
which made detection particularly difficult, according to 
this officer, was “the holding back of information in fear 
of retribution and revenge”. Fortunately, this evil never 
became as serious in Canada as in the United States, where 
at one time there was said to be a huge thieving organisation, 
with ramifications stretching from Mexico to the Canadian 
boundary line. , ^ 

A favourite method of the thieves was^b^aiter the brands 
* Ibid. p. 347. 

“ Report of the Commissioner, N.W.M.P., 1902, p. 39. 
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on the animals, which was sometimes done so skilfully that 
detection was almost impossible. More frequently "however, 
these-thieves” were m 5 t-Hueh--fkusliedaTtists. For example, 
one of them appropriated some QuarteF^irde—cattle] and 
proceeded to carry the quarter-circle round to the'fuiraiTc^ 
add a tail so as to produce a Q. This particular individual 
did his work in a hurry, for when round-up time came the 
old brand was plainly discernible, and he, likefthe Arabs, 
had to fold his tent and silently steal away. As late-as 1904, 
another enterprising person, without making any purchases 
during the time, increased his herd from eighteen to nearly 
one hundred in the space of fourteen months. Another 
optimist, who had thirty-two head of cattle, claimed a calf 
crop of sixty-eight in one season. Tn Canada however, the 
way of thieves was hard, and in this case the culprit received 
ten years in the penitentiary for his pains. From time to time 
organised gangs appeared in the country, but they were in¬ 
variably broken up by the Police and the majority of their 
members brought to justice. Always, and this should be put 
down to the credit of the Police and to the honour of Canada, 
the punishment of thieves remained in the hands of the 
authorities, and there were no usurpations of the functions 
of the State by sucK organisations as the Vigilantes or other 
lynching fraternities. 

Another very serious grievance to those of the ranching] 
community who were close to the boundary line, arose over 
the invasion of Canadian ranges by American cattle. As the 
century, drew to its close, overcrowding became a very 
serious problem in Montana, and American stockmen looked 
with envious eyes upon the sparsely populated ranges of 
Alberta, ■ especially as it was^' acknowledged that these were 
naturally superior to those south of the line. Accordingly 
American herds were quietly encouraged to move north¬ 
wards, and some o'vvners actually brought their cattle long 
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distances by train to within a few miles of the -Canadian 
frontier. In 1895 there were said to be one hundred head of 
American cattle in Canada for every Canadian in Montana. / 
The heavy and comparatively quiet Canadian animals were • j 
dispossessed and worried by the wild herds of Texans which j 
were entering the country. In the spring round-up, the Police 
collected three thousand American cattle in one day arid , 
two days later five thousand head on the same ground, while 
the American round-up men who came over to look for strays 
found another two thousand ^ ' ■ ' 

Naturally disputes were frequent, and the Police'were, 
besieged with complaints. The big American cattle interests v 
attempted to induce the Canadjan Government to throw the^ • 
Canadian ranges open to their herds. They declared that ^ 
they were prepared to drive thousands of Mexicrin steers 
over the line and to register their brands in Canada, but this 
would simply have meant that the Canadian ranges would 
have been eateri up ty cattle who later would return to the' 

States to be sold. From 1898 onward the outcry against ^ 
piratical American herds, particularly the 3CU cattle be- ■ 
longing to the Spencer Brothers of Montana, steadily in¬ 
creased. Inspector Deane of the Mounted Police,-assisted by 
a round-up gang supplied to him by George Lane, seized a 
herd of these cattle and obliged the owners to pay a deposit 
of ten thousand dollars.^ When the Spencer Brothers tried 
to evade paying duty by leasing land in Canada and stocking 
it with their cattle, which would Jater be driven back -to. 
the United States, they were obliged by the Government to 
place their brand on .the opposite side to that customary ' . 

in the States. Thus- their cattle had either to 'be branded 
on both sides and to' pay duty on departure to' Montana, or 
to be sold through Canada as Canadian cattle. Finally, a 

^ Kelly, The Range Afen, p. 297. 

® Deane, Mounted Police Life in Canada^ ;^p. 174-7. 
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-bulletin issued by the Dominion Inspector^ of ^Customs re¬ 
quired all, American round-up parties entering'Canada to 
collect strays, to report at the nearest customs house, where 
they were to obtain a permit before proceeding further. 
They were to be accompanied by a member of the l^unted 
Police, who would-see that'Canadian cattle were not dis¬ 
turbed on the ranges, and that all American cattle were 
taken home and duly reported outwards. Unless full duty was 
paid, foreign cattle were not to b '4 permitted to pasture in 
■Canada, and from January i, 1903, all stock not complying 
with these regulations would be forfeited and sold. 

'These regulations, however, did not have the desired effect, 
and so not only Canadian ranges and Canadian revenue, but 
Canadian hprds .still suffered. I.n his report for 1904, Com- 
missioner Perry wrote: “The encroachment of American 
cattle has been a, source of great armoyance. Owingrto the 
--Jiigh-ha^ed action of an American round-up party south 
of the Cypress Hills, in forcibly removing their cattle contrary 
to the customs regulations and in oppositionrtd the direct 
order of Staff-Sergeant Allen, who was accompanying the 
round-up, we^rojundfd up and seized all the American cattle 
' found-orrouriside and held them for duty and expenses.' 
'1^ exposes were paid and the .duty deposited by the 
owners, and the cattle were released. We seized in all 1,741 
head.”^ Commissioner Perry believed that the only sure 
method of preventing this nuisance was to fence the bound¬ 
ary line. Such a jpolicy would not only keep American 
cattle out,'but it would probably enable the ranchers and^ 
the Departhient of Agriculture to reap some results from the 
great efforts they were making to stamp out mange amon.g 
Canadian cattle. “I would!again invite your attention to 
■the encroachment of American cattle, and renew my recom¬ 
mendation, made in my last year’s report, that the inter- 
1 Report'oj Commissioner, R.N.W.M.P., 1904, p. 10. 
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national boundary- should be fenced. I know of ho other 
way to prevent the drifting of American cattle on to our 
grazing lands. The Department of Agriculture has spent 
largely, and the cattle-owners enormous sums, in attempting 
to stamp out disease in their herds. Surely it is idle to do 
this if contaminated American herds are allowed to graze 
along with the Canadian herds.”^ But already before this, 
the Americans had built a fence south of the boundary from 
about ranges eighteen to thirty west of the fourth meridian, 
and employed boundary riders to turn their cattle south, 
with the result that the Macleod district was at last immune 
from this danger.^ 

It remains now to consider the markets which were sup¬ 
plied by the Alberta ranges. Before the construction of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, I. G. Baker & Company were 
willing either to buy or to exchange for goods all cattle 
that were not required by the settlers, by the jPolice, or by 
the Indian Department. The coming of the railway survey 
parties, and later of the railway gangs, created a neW’demand. 
The ranchers considered that anything was good enough 
for the navvies and so rid themselv.es of many culls,* for 
the contractors were prepared to pay good prices indiscrimi¬ 
nately for bulls, cows or prime steers. Thus many an bid 
ox that had toiled for years on the trail between Benton and 
Macleod, or between Macleod and Calgary, made his last 
public appearance in a cook-shack on the line of construc¬ 
tion. Prices were on the whole, very good from the ranchers’ 
point of view. For example, in 1884 the North-West Cattle 
Company sold eight hundred steers to railway contractors 
for sixty-five dollars apiece,® while in 1885 the latter were 
paying fourteen cents a pound for their beef and taking the 
pick of the herds. It is an ill wind that blows no one any 

* Ibid., 1905, p. 6. Ibid., 1904, pp. 56-7. 

* Worthless animals. “ Blue, Alberta Past and Present, p. 328. 
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^ good, and so the rebellion of 1885 proved to the ranchers. 
The soldiers and the necessary subsidiary services required 
beef, and once more they were able to dispose of inferior 
material for excellent prices, until the Government decided 
to reduce payments from fourteen to twelve cents a pound'** 

• The completion of the Canadian Pacific Railway naturally 
led to the development of new markets. The first shipments 
to Eastern Canada and to the British Isles took place in 
1887.^ As, after/all expenses had been paid, the shippers 
cleared forty-five dollars a head on the overseas exports, the 
old country seemed to promise great things for the future. 
In the following year Calgary shipped to Great Britain some 
five thousand carefully picked cattle which produced between 
forty and fifty dollars profit each, but less well-selected stock 
turned out a dead loss. It was the realisafion that the British 
market would accept nothing but the best, which induced 
many ranchers about this time to attempt to improve their 
herds, with results which have already been mentioned, and 
from 1888 to 1891 the British export trade continued to 
expand. 

A serious shock to the ranchers occurred when, on 
November 21, 1892, the British Government placed an em¬ 
bargo on all Canadian cattle. Some alleged cases of pleuro¬ 
pneumonia were reported among some animals, which 
incidentally, came from Ontario, but all Canada had to suffer. 
At.the time, even among British experts, there was a differ¬ 
ence of opinion as to the correcl^iess of the diagnosis. At 
least one distinguished British, authority declared that it was 
definitely wrong, and certainly the most exhaustive examina¬ 
tion of Alberta herds failed to reveal the slightest indication 
of this disease. 

* Kelly, The Range Men, pp. 183-4 

» Report of Commissioner, N.W.M.P., 1887, p. 16; also C.P.R. Annual 
Report, 1887. 
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As, under the conditions of the embargo, it was necessary 
to slaughter the cattle shortly after their arrival in England, 
and before they had had time to recover from the bruises, loss 
of weight and general debility consequent upon their long 
rail and ocean journey of about six thousand miles, there 
took place an inevitable falling off .in their market value. It 
was estimated at the time that the journey caused a loss of 
between nine and ten per cent, and after the embargo, the 
average' price of Alberta steers on the English market fell 
from fifty to thirty-five dollars. In spite of it however, the 
number of cattle exported to Great Britain continued to 
grow. Six thousand five hundred were shipped in 1893 and 
a still larger number in the following year.^ 

According to the Mounted Police estimates, the output 
of the Canadian ranges in 1895 amounted to twenty-five 
thousand head, and in 1896 the Canadian Pacific earned 
fifty thousand from the Territories.^ Twelve thousand came 
from Alberta, while eighteen thousand were exported to 
Great Britain and two thousand to British Columbia. 'While 
the export figures increased steadily from 1892 on, except for 
the year 1898, when there was an absolute shrinkage, the 
effect of the embargo was to depress the .beef trade, and but 
for it these fig.ures would probably have been much higher. 
The exports eastwards from the Alberta ranges from 1901 to 
1904 were: 

.1901 . . ! 13,631 - ; 

1902 . . . 21,557 

1903 • • . 16,937 ' 

. 1904 • ■ 25-,631® 

The British Columbia market, which was first opened up 
in 1890, continued to grow, and in 1896 one firm was shipping 
four hundred head a month to this area. In 1897 P- Burns 
was killing six hundred head a month for that market. The' 

* Dillcr, Economic Development of Alberta, chap. v. p. 

" Ibid, chap V. p. 13. 3 73,,7 chap. v. "p. 14. 
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development of the East Kootenay district ^nd the establish¬ 
ment of flourishing mining and lumbering industries there 
created a new market, which enabled the ranchers to dispose 
of cattle that were unfit for the export trade. The impor¬ 
tance of the' British Columbia market to Alberta is shown 
by the fact that shipments thither grew from practically 
nothing in the middle of the ’nineties to six thousand six 
hundred and twenty-seven in 1901 and eight thousand and 
ninety-three in 1904. 

To.wards the end of the century,* certain alterations in 
quarantine regulations resulted in the development of a new 
market, chiefly in.stockers, with the United States.^ Whereas 
in 1896 only one thousand nine hundred and thirty were 
taken by that country, in 1889 the number had increased 
to ninety-two thousand eight hundred and sixteen, of which 
thirty-five thousand were exported from Manitoba and the 
North-West Territories. This sudden increase was largely 
due to the fact that Manitoba and Ontario, which had 
previously been the chief sources of Canadian Stockers for 
American ranches, were no longer able to meet the demand, 
and thus Assiniboia and A.lberta benefited. 

In spite of temporary set-backs therefore, the ’nineties - 
as a whole witnessed an expansion in Alberta’s export of 
cattle. At the same time, the number of settlers increased 
year by year and the local demand steadily grew, and from 
the beginning of the century do\yn to 1905 these tendencies, 
both in the home and foreign trades, continued. If the 
ranchers had only their markets to think of, they might well 
have looked forward w^ confidence to years of steady develop¬ 
ment and increasing prosperity. But there were other grim 
facts in the situation to be considered later, which rendered 
such expectations, if'they were ever held, the insubstantial 
fabric of a ranchman’s dream. , 

1 Blue, Alberta Past and Present, p. 329 ■ 
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HORSFAND RANCHING 

It has already been seen that the Blackfeet became an 
equestrian people some time during the first half of the 
eighteenth century. Early explorers who visited them con¬ 
stantly refer to their large herds of horses. With the exception 
of those belonging to whisky-traders or occasional travellers, 
Indian cayuses were the only horses to be found in Southern 
Alberta. Their increase, in spite of the haphazard methods 
.•of the Indians, showed that the country was naturally well 
adapted for the production of this kind of live-stock. 

As with ever3rthing else however, the coming of the Police 
Force marked the real beginning of the horse-raising in¬ 
dustry. Clearly, native Indian ponies were quite unsuited for 
Police purposes, and so a breeding farm was established near 
Pincher Creek in 1875,^ and similar farms later in other parts 
of the country. In the following year, a man called Christie 
brought over from Montana the first herd of horses ever 
offered for sale in Southern Alberta, and found a ready 
market among the white settlers, the Indians and also the 
Police, who paid him a hundred dollars a head.^ As a regular 
industry however, horse-ranching did not Begin before the 
early’eighties. “Tfiere is no question”, wrote Alexander Begg 
in 1882, “about Eorse-rqising proving' a very profitable in¬ 
dustry in the north-west.” ^ This writer states that a feW mares 
and thoroughbred stallionsJiad already been brought in, and 

- ' Ibxd. p. 339. ^ * Kelly, The Range Men, p. 115.' 

’ Quoted in Macoun, Manitoba and the Great North-West, p. 280. 
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that large importations were expected that year from Oregon, 
British Columbia and Montana. 

A feature pf horse-ranching in Alberta was the violent 
fluctuations of depression and'prosperity with which it was 
afflicted. Early in the ’eighties General Strange, the Bell 
Brothers and others took out leases and imported a number 
of good stallions and mares. It was hoped at the time that 
they would find a steady market in the British Army, but, 
mainly because of the transport problem, these early ventures . 
'were never wholly successful, .though they did result in the 
introduction of a number of good strains into the Alberta 
herds. In 1886 the Department of the Interior estimated 
that the Calgary and'Macleod districts contained some ten 
thousand horses.^ ' . 

The completion of the Canadian Pacific Railway gave an 
immediate stimulus to this industry. In ‘1887 the Cochrane, 

, Critchley, Rawlinson and Barwis horse-ranches were estab¬ 
lished on the Bow, and the Stimson ranch on High River. 
.Others elsewhere turned their attention to it; Clydesdales, 
Hackneys, Irish hunters and thoroughbreds were placed on 
the ranges, and those engaged in it tried to develop the busi¬ 
ness on proper lines.^ In 1888 the result of these efforts-was . 
shown in the fact that the. Mounted Police bought all their 
remounts in the country. At the same time, the local demand 
was increasing among farmers and ranchers, and the Eastern 
Canadian and British markets had begun to develop. Large 
numbers of horses were brought to Alberta from British 
Columbia, Ontario and Oregon between 1886 and 1889, while 
a few mares and‘stallions of superior breed were imported 
from Kentucky and Britain. Upwards of twenty-three thou¬ 
sand horses were reported in the Calgary and Macleod dis¬ 
tricts in 1888. 

* Blue, Alberta Past and Present, p. 339. 

* Report of Commissioner, NXV.M-P., 1890, p. 14. ' 
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Under these circumstances the'ranchers looked forwacds to 
the future with confidence, but their hopes were soon to be 
dashed. Owing to the promiscuity of the ranges and still more 
to the importation on a large scale of inferior animals from 
Oregon, the Alberta herds rapidly deteriorated in quality, a 
clear indication of which was afforded by the fact that in 1890 
the Police could find only one hundred animals in the wh^le 
country fit for’their use.^ This decline at once affected the 
export trade, for the inferior animals sent to Britain were 
sold at very low prices, and it was clear that if the British 
market was to be captured better horses must be produced. 

For the next five years or so after 1890, though the number 
of horses on the ranges steadily increased, the industry lan¬ 
guished- through lack of demand. Indeed, the only market 
worth mentioning at this time was provided by the newly 
arrived farmers, and some of the fine breeding animals that 
had been brought in a few years before were -degraded to 
the plough team. “Horse-ranches”, reported Commissioner 
Herchmer in 1893, “are.Mn worse shape than ever, but it is 
in a great measure the fault of the owners, as very.few of them 
are successful in raising good horses of any class.”* By-1895 
it was estimated that there were' forty-two thousand two 
hundred^ and fifty-seven horses, mainly in Southern Alberta. 
At this time many ranchers never bothered to round up their 
horses from year’s end to year’s e'nd, and had no exact idea 
of the numbers in their herds. A very good barometer of the 
horse industry existed in the prevalence or otherwise of horse¬ 
stealing. When trade .was good thieves became active, and 
when it languished they naturally betook themselves to more 
fruitful fields of 'endeavour.® Many ranchers went out of the 
business altogether, and horses had become such a drug on 
the market by the time of the first rush to the Klondyke, that 

* Ibid., 189a, p. 1. ’ Ibid., 1893, p. 9. 

“ Kelly, The Range Men, p. 316. 
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they could be bought for five dollars apiece or fifty dollars a 
dozen. 

From the first foundation of'the industry there was alwSys 
some horse-stealing on the part of the Indians. This activity 
had ranked in the old days among them as one of the learned, 
professions, and they were one and all good judges of horse¬ 
flesh. Occasionally a band of American Indians would cross 
the line to collect a few Canadian horses, but more frequently 
Canadian Indians journe)'^ed to Montana to sample those of 
their kinsmen on that side of the line, as well as those of the 
white settlers. In the United States however, white thieves 
were a very much more serious pest than Indians. An adver- . 
tisement which appeared in the papers of Montana and 
Southern Alberta illustrates the sort of thing that went on 
when the horse trade was good, and also the methods adopted 
by Americans to rombat this evil. “Three Thousand Dollars 
Reward”—“In March or April last, about two hundred head 
■ of horses'were stolen from the Teton Range. Brands have 
probably been changed. A reward of three thousand dollars 
will be paid by this Association for the capture' of the horses 
and thieves, or one thousand to be paid for the capture of 
thirty head of these horses and two hundred and fifty dollars 
for each thief either dead or alive. If as many as a hundred 
horses and the thieves are captured, the entire amount of 
three thousand dollars will be paid.” 

'About 1897 prosperity once more returned'to the horse 
industry. The construction of the Cr.ow’s Nest line was the 
first cause of the revival, for the railway contractors required 
horses and the new districts opened up by this line also helped 
to increase the demand. At the same time, the Canadia'n. 
Pacific Railway and the Dominion Government were doing 
everything possible to encourage settlers to come into the 
country, and these efforts were beginning to bear fruit. The 
newcomers required horses for their farms. Then came the 
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Klondyke rush and an increased demand for horses as pack- 
animals, for draught work and for the saddle. 

The otitbreak of the Boer War in 1899 created a new 
market, and during the next two years various Government 
agents came to Alberta in search of remounts for the Army. 
It soon became clear that the country could not meet the 
demand, and once more large importations from the United 
States took place, though this time the general quality was 
vastly superior to that of ten years before. As a result of all 
these things together, the price of horses ipore than doubled 
between 1897 and 1900, and since, in spite of large importa¬ 
tions, the demand was still greater thah the supply, the 
ranchers felt able to face the future with renewed confidence.^ 
Once more however, sudden.prosperity was to be followed' 
by equally sudden depression; In due course'the Boer War 
ended, while farmers began to breed their own horses.*Finahy 
it was discovered that winter wheat could.be grown in the 
dry belt of Southern Alberta.^ This spelt the end of open 
ranges and of the ranching industry. As early as 1905 mares 
were offered in the market in large numbers, and the sales 
of immature animals and even foals ip 1906 showed that 
ranchers were breaking up their herds and that, a's’’ a large-" 
scale industry,, hdfse-raising in Southern Alberta was already 
a matter of history. 

“ Horse round-ups' were conducted along lines very similar 
to those of cattle, except that they .usually entailed more 
' riding and harder work for those, engaged'in them. As a 
general thing they were not held so regularly, as the indiistry 
.was never, so well org^'nised. Sometimes, as in 1903, the 
climate'.interfered with the round-up. On that particular 
occasion, as a result of a heavy fall of 'inow followed by-bright 
sunshine, both meij and horses were, afflicted with snow 
blindness, so that hundreds of anirtials lost their lives by 
" ' Ibid. pp. 333, 445. ' > Ibid. p. 445. 
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falling over precipices or deep gullies, and the round-up had 
to be abandoned. - ' 

It how rejnains to trace briefly the history of sheep-ranch¬ 
ing. Dr. Hector, of the Palliser expedition, had been im- 
presse^d with the possibilities oflthe country for this kind of 
stock. Alexander- B'egg believed that Alberta was even better 
suited for the production of sheep than for that of cattle and 
, horses.' The foothills and river-bottoms would,-he thought, 
supply the necessary shelter; the country was well furnished 
with an abundance of water, and its dry climate and its alti¬ 
tude, together with.its rich natural grasses, would make it a 
shepherd’s paradise.^ 

The, first sheep in the Nqrth-West arrived at Red River 
after a long overland trek from Kentucky, early in the nine¬ 
teenth century.-As far as Southern Alberta is concerned, a 
few sheep were driven into the country in the later ’seventies. 
Joe MacFarlane for example, 'placed-five on the pion&er 
ranch, but before the’ ’eighties no sheep-ranching industry 
was establislfed. Wolves, coyotes.5jid starvin^Indians would 
have rendered precarious the li'fes ^any that* appeared on 
the open ranges. - - \ ’ O 

, The census returns for i,88l give, the number of sheep for 
the whble of the North-West Terrifcrdes as three hundred 
and forty-six, while that of horned cattle .other than milch 
cows was five thousand six hundred andSunet^ and horses 
over ten ihous'and. Already however, a few pioheys were 
beginning t© lease land, for sheep-raising and were buying 
flocks, and In the next few years large numbers were imported. 
The foundatipn ‘stock from Wyoming and Montana were 
■ mainly Rambouillet and Merino crossed with Shropshire or 
Oxfords. TThey were rather a poor selection and had been 
mainly bredTor wool-productipn. Tater, when it was realised 
that mutton was rpore lucr^ive thamwo’ol, they were crossed 
^ ^facoun, Manitoba and the Great North’West^ p. 278. 
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with Downs so as to produce heavier carcases.^ In 1884 
eighty thousand pounds weight of wool was exported, and 
the census of 1885 recorded some twenty-six thousand sheep 
in'the Calgary and-Macleod districts.* 

Frorh the first the sheep-owners encountered the deter¬ 
mined opposition of cattle-ranchers, for where sheep grazed' 
it was impossible to run cattle. Sometimes these disputes 
were very animated, but they never led to anything more 
serious than words, as in certain parts of the United States, 
where more lethal weapons were customary. At first, as the 
cattlemen had the ear of the Government, the indust^ was 
regelated in their interests, and in 1882 the grazing of sheep 
on Dominion lands was prohibited.* In 1884 the prohibited 
area was limited to Southern Alberta, south of the High- 
wood and B’ow Rivers. In spite of this concession, the in¬ 
dustry declined for sonie time after, arid flocks were, moved 
to Assiniboia. 

But in spite of restrictions, the number of sheep increased 
throughout the later ’eighties. Seven thousand were imported 
from British Cc 3 lumbia and the United States iri 1886, and 
the flocks which had been moved into Assiniboia were con¬ 
stantly drifting back into. Alberta. The cattlemen however, 
had been so far successful that sheep had practically dis- 
, appeared from the district south of Macleod and Lethbridge. 
In 1888 it was estimated that there were about eighteen thou¬ 
sand sheep in the Calgary dfetrict, but, as Commissioner 
Herchmer pointed out in 1889, large ranches were disappear¬ 
ing and the bulk of the sheep were to be found on' small 
ranches and farms. After 1890 conditions once more im¬ 
proved, and .thpugh the majority were to be found in Assini¬ 
boia, several flocks-drifted back into* Alberta, of which the 

^ Blue, Alberta Past and Present, p. 345. 

• Diller, Economic, Development of Alberta, chap. v. p. 20, states only- 

^ Order-in-Council of 1882, mentioned in Blue,' op. cit. p. '34S. ’ 
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largest ran on the lands of the Alberta Coal and Navigation 
Company on Lee’s Creek. 

The price of muttqn was good, and as the export trade 
, began to develop, the industry once more became popular. 
During 1891-2 it was'firmly established in Alberta, and the 
cattle kings were obliged to compromise with their^rivals and 
surrender more of their territory. The land east of St. Mary^ 
River and south of the South Saskatchewan was set apart 
for sheep, while elsewhere'in Southern Alberta it was pos¬ 
sible to run sheep, provided a license had previously been 
obtained from the Ministry of the Interior. This arrange¬ 
ment however,- never proved wholly satisfactory, and so in 
1903, four specific areas'were allotted to sheep in Alberta and ’ 
Assiniboia. ' 

The discovery of scab among the herds in 1893 termin¬ 
ated for the time being the prosperity of the sheepmen,\)r 
the British Government at once placed an embargo on alb 
Canadian sheep, and the depression which resulted cohtinued 
down to the building of the Crow’s Nest line. There-was a 
glut of mutton, and even if the sheep had been more adapted 
for the production of wool, it would have' made little differ¬ 
ence, since the market for that commodity was also depressed 
during these years. 

But for a short time after 1897 the sheep-owners, in spite 
of Government regulations, made more-^ money than-_,their 
cattle rivals. This prosperity, largely due to the new markets 
for mutton developing in the Kootenay district, was in itself 
one of the causes of new trouble. Vast flop/s were brought 
over from the United States and thus intensified the evil of . 
overcrowding, a problem which was already perturbing the 
ranching community, so-thatj^ie importing sheepmen found 
themselves'anything b,ut popular. In the Lethbridge district 
for example, where there had been in 1891 just over a thou- 
'sand head of sheep, there were in 1901 upwards of seventy 
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'thousand, and in-this year Knight & Son alone imported 
forty-six thousand.^ 

In 1902 the number of sheep more than doubled in the 
■Lethbridge district, and the feeling betwee^ cattle and sheep 
men became very bitter indeed. A particular source of 
annoyance resulted from the growing number of “trailers”, 
a term applied to flocks of two or three thousand herded by 
a couple of men who lived in a wagon and moved about 
■wherever they could get good feed and water.-® This sudden 
prosperity soon proved to be merely the last flicker before 
extinction. The spring snowstorm of 1903 was disastrous to 
„sheep, and-it was followed by a bad lamb crop. It was be- 
, coming generally recognised that if sheep we^e to be reared 
■ successfully, they must be provided with some‘shelter in the 
winter, and that the incoming farmers, each handling, a ■ 
small,number, were better able to do this than were the 
ranchers. These circumstances .decided Messrs. Knight & . 
. Son to go out of business,- and their example was followed 
'* by many others.^ ■ - , - 

' * Report of Commissioner, H-IV.M.P; ^$- 6 -. 

, ^ 'Ibid, 1902, p. 82. ^ ’ Ibid., 1903, p. 105. 
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; THE DECLINE OF THE RANCHING INDUSTRY ■ 

It- is scarcely an exaggeration to-say that the Canadian 
Pacific Railway and the Dominion Government, working in 
'combination, killed the ranching industry. The railway, by 
opening up the way td'the markets of the world, had brought 
great and immediate prosperity to the stockmen. The Rail¬ 
way Company however, had much land which it was anxious 
to sell at a good price, and in order to do this it was first 
necessary that the Dominion should dispose of large tracts 
of free land. Thus the Canadian Pacific Railway became an 
ardent champion of imrnigration, and its agents travelled 
throughout Eastern Canada, the United States, Great Britain 
and the continent of Europe, proclaiming the charms of the 
West and the fortunes to be found there. The Government 
was equally anxious, to fill the country up, for was not 
national' greatness best expressed in the number of people? 
Apparently it made no difference what sort of people came 
to the country, so long as. they were sufficiently above the 
anthropoid ape to count as people and thus swell the census 
^returnsT'In^rder to carry out this policy, and that Cabinet 
'Ministers mightb^d-upjiep^tions for efficiency and states¬ 
manship, it was decided' that, whatever the disadvantages, 
the great leases and later on, the smaller ones had to go. 
The‘fiat went forth 'from Ottawa that all parts of Southern 
Alberta were suitable for farming, no matter what annual 
statistics of rainfall, wind and frost suggested to the con- 
” 241 R 
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trary. From 1884 therefore, the Government, which for the 
last three years had done something to foster the ranching 
industry and to encourage the investment of capital in it, 
embarked upon a policy calculated to render its ultimate 
extinction inevitable. 

The first attack was made when it was ordained that in 
future, homesteaders might take up their holdings on any 
land, leases for which had been granted after that'date. 
Moreover, no more tv'enty-one-year leases were to be granted, 
and the Depaf.^ent was to "cancel those already in existence 
as the opportunity occurred. In 1885 all even-numbered sec¬ 
tions of the” gra,zing lands were thrown open to-the home¬ 
steader for pre-emption or sale, hnd all grazing leases issued 
after that date "were to be subject to two ^^rs’ notification 
of cancellation. The rent was raised from- ten to twenty 
dollars a thousand acres. 

In 1887 another regulation was issueti which wastdesigned 
to encourage- small -ran^chers, since it permitted hoine- 
steaders to lease land up to two thousand five hundred acres. 
The result of this was that while the number of acres held 
on lease steadily declined for several years-; the number of 
lesseesdncreased. This tendency on the whole, was probably 
healthy, but'it was only a step toward the extinction of all 
ranches, beginning with the larger ones. That same ‘.Mr. 
Dewdney who "had given such cold comfort to the Faiichers 
in the early ’eighties, now, in 1889, Minister of the Interior, 
cancelled over six hundred thousand acres of grazing leases 
in the Macleod district, and this^land was at once thrown 
open to homesteaders. The climax of Government deser- ' 
tion from the ranchers’-point of view, was reached in 1892. i 
An Order-in-Cbuncil, dated October-12 of that year, stated 
that all persons who heli^ leases upon a form whieh did 
not provide for withdrawal for homesteads or for railway 
development, should be notified that their leases would be 
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tferminated after the 31st December 1896. They would be 
given the privilege of pfirchasing land up to ten per cent of 
their holdings at the rate of two dollars an acre, which was 
later reduced to one dollar twenty-five cents.^ After surrender, 

. if they wished to continue ranching they would be allowed 
to lease land under a.new form for the unexpired portion of 
the twenty-one years. The new^’leases would contain an 
article enabling the Government to call them in as the land 
was required,Tipr railway development or for homesteading. 
After 1894 no new leases for more than six thousand acres 
were'granted. The result of these new regulations at once 
becaine apparent, for the one million five hundred and 
seventyrnine thousand two hundred and eighty-five acres 
of leased land held by a hundred and fifty-nine lessees in 
1893, fell tp two hundred ^nd sixty-four thousand one 
hundred and fifty-eight acres held by four hundred and 
twenty lessees in 1894, and by 1895 all but nine of the 
origin^;leases had been relinquished. 

In the meantime a continuous quarrel had been going on 
between, the ranchers on one side, and encroaching home- 
sfeaders and squatters on the other.-Indeed, some of the 
latter had made a regular business of occupying choice 
springs or water-holes in order to be bought off for a' good- 
price. As early as 1887 twenty-five miles” of fence-had-ap¬ 
peared in the district between Kipp and Slideout, which 
deprived the range cattle of the water'and shelter of the 
river valley. In this particular-case, Mr. W./Pearce tried to 
effect a compromise by inducing the settlers to leave their " 
fences open in the autumn, in order -that the range cattle 
might get down to the shelter of the' low lands, but the 
' farmers refused to consider this proposal, on the ground that 
it would mean^'that their own cattle would disappear with ' 

* Reduction in price effected, by Order-in-Council, April 22, 18935 

Blue, Alberta Past and Present, p. 323." 
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the herds. The Government policy of the later ’eighties de¬ 
finitely terminated the predominance of the bjg rancher, 
and'from then until 1905, the general tendency was for the 
number of ranchers to increase and the size of individual 
holdings to decrease. The year 1887 had seen the maximum 
amount of land-held-oh lease—four million four huiidred 
and sixty-six thousand eight' hundred and forty-four acres 
held by a Hundred and tfiirty-tw'o lessees—but the following 
year witnessed a marked decline in acreage and numbers. 

With the exception of this temporary decline and the 
set-back in 1894 resulting from the new regulations, and 
another in 1902 due to the unfavourable weather (the weather 
was the worst on record), the number of lessees steadily in¬ 
creased down to 1905- But, apart from a slight recovery'in 
1893, the-'Ser-eage of leased land steadily decreased between 
1887 and 1897. In 1 8 § 6 > 4 h^ acreage fell from nine hundred 
and eight thousand nine hundred and ninety-one to two 
Ijundred and sixty-nine thousand nine hundred and sixty- 
seven, and still further in the following year.^ After that, 
dovm to 1905, the acreage of leased land increased'steadily. 
This was probably due, first, to the-fact that the actual 
numbei^pf lea^holders increased rapidly, and also to the fact 
that a number ofvAmericans, whose ranges had disappeared 
before the ''oncommg: tide of homesteaders in their own 
country, crossed over tbs^anada, where they were glad to 
lease land op any condition so long as it gave them an 
opportunity of continuing their business. 

* Diller, The Economic Development of Alberta, chap. v.'p. 17. 
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Year. 

Acres under 
Lease. 

Number of 

1885 ‘ 

2,098,670 ~ 

58 

1886 ■ 

3.793,792 


1887 

4.466,844 

132 . 

1888-' 

3,252,378 - ' 

>' 108 

1889 

3,113.878 

115 

1890 

2,288,347 

' . 126 

1891, , • 

2.213,677 

139 

1892 


142 . 

1893 

1,579,285 

159 • 

1894 

1,298,571 

156 

1895 

908,991 

176 . 

1896 

,269,967 

268 

' 1897 

.. 264,155 


1898 

361,697 

535 

1S99 

554,533 

705 



804 



942’- 


- 1.272,847 

908 

■ 1903 

2,147467 

• 978 • 

1904 

2,292,540 
2,328^. ly 

889 

1905 

745‘ • 


The export of native fat cattle amounted to twelve tliou- 
sand head in 1898, and twenty thousand in, 1899, after which 
there was a steady decline. Down to 1905 on the other, hand, 
the export of stockers grew steadily, with the result that the 
total exports.between 1901 and 1905 ihcreased from twenty- 
four thousand one hundred and forty-eight to forty-five 
thousand two hundred and sixty-six.^ “The Dominion Land 
Agent at Red Deer wrote in his report for 1905: ‘Most of 
the cattlemen in the south are reducing their herds, or dis¬ 
posing of them entirely,.,,and turning their attention to the 
raising of thoroughbred stock’.”® 

The ranching community however, was not prepared to 
surrender without striking a blow in its olvn defence, and so, 
through its mouthpiece the^’Alberta Stock-Growers’ Associa¬ 
tion, it,once more petitioned the Government. previous 
1 Ibid. p. 17. ' dbid. p, iS, - • ’ Ibid p. 18. 
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years it had asked for Government assistance in the sup- • 
pression of-wolyes, but the Government had refused to take 
apy action, and so the various organisations', as well as the - 
central association; had offered bounties theniselves to en¬ 
courage the destruction of this pest. And now again as with 
Wolves, so with the. problem of encroaching homesteaders, 
the Government turned a deaf ear to the' request of the 
ranchers. Time after time they pointed out that they, as 
well as the homesteaders, had some right to consideration, 
but to no avail. Horhesteaders kept pouring in and estab¬ 
lished themselves in the most choice areas of the. range, 
and their fences soon deprived the cattle of their old water- 
' holes, their old springs a>nd t^eir old shelter. The ranchers 
prayed for. some relief from the steadily increasing mileage 
of barbed wire fences that were cutting the range' in all 
directions, and leading to serious overcrowding. They asked 
for more generous leasehold conditions, or at least the right 
to purchase their holdings at.a low rate, or that they might 
be given closed leases for a definite and reasonable period 
of years. Failing all this, they besought the Government 
that those sections of the country which, were known to be - 
unfit for agriculture because of prevalent sumnier frost, -high 
wind velocity which led to soil drifting, or the. nature of-the 
country, should be definitely set apart for their use’. Although 
there was undoubtedly a good deal of such land in Southern 
Alberta, the Government refused to listen, for the wise men 
at Ottawa had decided that the West must be ..filled up 
with people,^ cost' what it might, no matter what common 
justice or good sense might suggest to the contrary. Those 
unfortunate homesteaders who found themselves with- a 
hundred and sixty acres of arid land to cultivate, arid no 
crops to reward their labours over a period of years, had no 
reason to be grateful to the Government and much to make . 
them wish that the ranchers had had their way. 
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'After, 1900,.the old ranching districts of Calgary, Macleod 
and Lethbridge rapidly filled'up, and stockmen took their 
•, stand-in new districts, some south of Medicine Hat, some in 
the Cypress Hdls, some on the Little Bow or along the Red 
Deer River north-east ©f Calgary.^ Ever3hvhere the mileage 
of fences gfew,'an(J old cattle trails that had-been used since 

- the foundation^ of the industry were-enclosed. Round-ups 
-became unnecessary, and 'indeed, owing -to the prevalence 

- of barhed wire, dangerous'. In 1902 Colonel Saunders wrote: 
“The days of the big rancher are numbered, and unless he 
purchases enough lend outright _ to'Tun his large herds in^ . 
hdwill have to.seek pasturage elsewhere'.' Though methods 
must change, the stock-industry- is bound to be the principal • 
one in this district for'many years.Although a faithful 
remnant still clung to .the dying industry—E. H.-Maunsell, 
for exfample, actually extended his herds and his holdings 
■between - 190-I and 1905, while George Lane'and some “ 
'associates bought the Bar'U pattle and leased large areas 

, from the Canadian. Pacific Railway—still, the majority after 
1903 steadily decreased their herds or Withdrew from the 
-industry. . ' “ ' y' ' , 

In 1904 the- Cochrane Ranch Company, the biggest . 
pioneer firm in the country,, decided-that the end had come 
and that it was time to go out of business. Five- hundred 
thousand acres of some..of the best land in the country were 
therefore placed on the market, and at. once bought up by 
the Mormon Church .at'six dollars and twenty-five cents an 
acre, and iri the course of the next few years the' Value of 
this land more tha-n trebled. By 1905 the Lethbridge district '■ 
was completely fenced within'a radius of twenty-five miles 
of the town.® The export figures for 1906 illustrate the now 
established policy of the ranchers to get-rid of-their herds.'. 

' Report of CotnmtSiioner, N.W.M.P., 1902, p'. 52. ‘ Ibid., 1902, p, 37.. 

=> Report of Commissioner, R.N p. 92. 
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About one hundred' thousand head of cattle and twelve 
thousand horses were shipped out of Southern Alberta, and 
the same tendency was apparentdh the exports of sheep. 

Indeed, it was largely chance that enabled this industry 
to last as long as it did' The completion of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, which was ultimately to prove the means 
to its extinction because of the easy access it provided to th§ 
homesteader, at first brought great prosperity. For several 
years after 1885 the total number of farmers was insignificant. 
This was due to a variety of causes, among which not the 
least important for some time was the fear of an Indian 
rebellion, resulting from the rising of 1885. Further, the 
belie?T)ased largely upon Palliser’s report as well as upon 
those of later visitors to the'country; that Southern Alberta 
was largely an arid waste, also did something to discourage 
' settlement. Incidentally, the ranchers did their best to sup¬ 
port this theory, for they, like the Hudson’s Bay Company 
before them, though for different reasons, were averse to the 
country being filled up with homesteader’s. The lack of 
adequate transportation facilities away frorn the main line 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway, also discouraged farmers. 
The policy of the Railway Company itself further retarded 
immigration, as it preferred to hold its own lands until the 
most of the free Dominion land had been disposed of, in 
order to obtain a good price. This policy however, by leav¬ 
ing yast areas of vacant land ^long the main line, led many 
prospective settlers to return to their homes in the East or 
the Old Country, with the impression that it was desolate. 
Lastly, the acquisition of large tracts of land by immigra¬ 
tion companies that were in reality worthless speculating 
ventures, also hindered settlement. 

But despite all, as has been seen, immigrants steadily 
came in until the small trickle of the late ’eighties had be¬ 
come a vast torrent in 1905. On the whole, it was probably 
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a good thing for the country that the ranch should yield 
■ place to the farm. Ranching was a wasteful method of live- 
stock,production, which rendered much good'farm land 
useless. But while this is so, it is nevertheless, very much 
fo^^bh doubted whether the Canadian Government was wholly ^ 
wise in its cynical disregard of the ranchers' interests. After 
all, however wasteful their method may have been, they had 
done great things for the country, and had made it not only 
fit to live in, but famous in many parts of the world. More¬ 
over, many areas were now set aside for homesteaders which 
should have been left as grazing grounds for steers, and 
undoubtedly some place for a ranching industry, on a fairly 
extensive scale, should have been found in the new province 
of Alberta. 

With the passing of the range went much that was most 
characteristic of Southern Alberta and of the Canadian 
West. “The words ‘lord’ and ‘lady’ mean ‘dispensers of 
bread’. We were all true lords and ladies in the West in those 
days; every man and woman made bread, whether it was 
with baking-powder, yeast, or sour dough. We made our 
own candles and our own soap, making the lye for our soap. 

We were Nature’s children, Hving in Nature’s way and very 
close to Nature. We were not living for dollars—^we seldom 
saw them. A man’s wealth was in his horses or cattle, as in 
patriarchial days—he was valued as a man owning so many, - 
and so we were at the beginning of things. 

“In 1882 I helped my neighbour to thrash his grain by 
taking over a bunch of my horses to tread out his grain in 
his corral, as in Bible days. Herding cattle at night on the 
prairie under the clear blue sky and its countless stars, or by 
day on the limitless prairie, in sight of the Grand Rockies, 

' one could appreciate the Psalmist’s words: ‘I will lift up mine 
eyes unto the hills from whence cometh my help’.”*T’7j>|' 

’ Godsal, Old Times, pp. 9-10. ' ' 
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The Western cowboy was not the romantic figure and 
never quite so picturesque as he has been painted by those 
who did not know him. His wide-brimmed sombrero, his 
high-horned Mexican saddle, his chapps and his bucking 
bronco have furnished material for countless thrilling scena¬ 
rios, and yet they have all somehow failed to portray the man 
as he was. A life that was often lonely, frequently danger- 
ous-and always hajd, spent on the open range, produced a 
man of few words, -vigorous in body and self-confident in 
spirit. Obliged by the nature of his work to rely upon his own 
resources and to take his own line of action, he was often 
impatient of discipline and almost aggressive in his independ¬ 
ence. At the same time, he was according to his lights, both 
courteous and honest, and his unmistakable cavalier swagger 
always^gave him distinction. Except when he vrent to town 
for a few days’ relaxation, the cowboy’s world was the range 
on which he lived. Of the great problems of his age he knew 
•nothing, and he usually had an arrogant contempt for cities 
and those who dwelt in them. So long as he had the sunshine 
and wind of the prairie, horses to ride, steers to lasso and 
herds to manage, he was content. While the cowboys lasted, 
they gave to Western life a dash of colour and a touch of 
romance ivhich was, in its way, unique. 

tO Lord, I’ve never lived where churches grow. 

/ I love creation better as it stood 

That day you finished it so long ago, 

And looked upon your work and called it good. 

I know that others find you in the light 
That’s sifted down thro’ tinted window-panes, 't - 
And yet I seem to feel you near to-night 
In this dim, quiet starlight on the plains. 


I thank you. Lord, that I-am placed so well. 
That you have made my freedom so'complete ; 
That I’m no slave of whistle, clock and bell, 

Or weak-eyed prisoner of wall and street. 
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Just let me live my life as I’ve begun, 

And pve me work that’s open to the sky; 

Make me a partner of the wind and sun, 

, And I won’t ask a life that’s soft or high. 

Let me be easy on the man that’s down. 

And make me square and generous with all; 

I’m careless, sometimes. Lord, when I’m in town, 

But never let them say I’m mean or small. - 
Make me as big and open as the plains. 

As honest as the horse between my knees. 

Clean as the wind that blows behind the rains, '' 

Free as the hawk that circles down the breeze. 

Forgive me. Lord, when sometimes I forget, 

"Vou understand the reasons that are hid. 

You know the many things that gall and fret. 

You know me better than my mother did. 

_ Just ke ep_an,ev&.on-all-that*s done and said. 

Just right me sometimes when I turn aside; 

And guide me on the long dim trail ahead, 

That stretches upward to the ^9eat Divide.' 

' The author is Chwles Clark, junr., a cowboy, and the poem is quoted in 
Deane, Mounted'Police Life in Canaddl'-p-p'. 180-81. 


CHAPTER XIVv 


AGRICULTURE AND MINING 

Although farming started in Southern Alberta almost as 
\, socSi as ranching, it was not until the first years of the present 
^century that it began to rival that industry in importance. ■ 

’ This-relatively slow development was due to the widespread 
belief that, with the exception of the narrow fertile belt in 
v^^e foothills region, the southern prairie was practically a 
^desert. The Hudson’s Bay Company had persistently mis-" 
represented the character of the country, in order to preserve 
it for the fur trade. 

According to Sir Alexander Mackenzie, the prairie gener¬ 
ally was unfitted for agriculture, though here and there, he 
acknowledged, fertile patches were to be found. Sir George 
Simpson and other Hudson’s Bay officials held that such 

- ,lands were small in extent and were too inaccessible for 
settlement, so long as good land was to be had in the eastern 
and southern parts of the continent. He considered further¬ 
more, that the climate was so rigorous and the seasons so. 
uncertain that it would be idle to expect crops to be har¬ 
vested regularly year by year. Palliser, generally speaking, 
supported this view, and naturally the ranchers did not 

- exaggerate the agricultural possibilities of a land that they 
wished to preserve as open range. Thus these old opinions 
persisted after settlement began, and many an Old Timer 
can well remember being told that those who tried to farm 
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on the open prairie were courting disaster, and that the only 
possiWe agricultural lands were to be found in the sheltered 
river valleys. . 

While however, Hudson’s Bay officials were so definite 
-about the agricultural limitations of the plains region, -many 
of their posts were well supplied with excellent kitchen gar¬ 
dens, and some of them at least, annually harvested abundant 
supplies of barley, wheat and other cereals. In 1808 D^iniel 
Harmon wrote in his journal: “Our principal food will be the 
flesh of the buffalo, moose, red-deer and bear. We have a 
tolerably good kitchen: garden, and we are irLjjq fear that we 
shall want the means of a comfortable subsistence.’’^ In the 
following year he spealf;s of cutting down the finest barley he 
had ever seen, and in 1810 states that wheat, rye, barley, oats 
and pease would grow well on the plains around us.’’^ 

Hind in i860 wrote: “The discovery of a fertile belt of 
country extending from the Lake of the Woods to the Rocky 
Mountains gives this part of North America a more than 
passing interest.’’® Even Palliser spoke with enthusiasm of 
the fertile belt along the Rocky Mountains, and it has already 
been seen that Hector believed the south country admirably 
adapted for sheep. Macoun however,, enjoys the distinction 
of being the first “booster” of the farm lands of Southern 
Alberta, but his opinions were so enthusiastic that many 
people refused to take him seriously.^ Although some good 
crops were produced in the ’eighties and ’nineties, the obvious 
advantages of that area for stock-raising, and the fact that 
good agricultural lands were definitely known to exist in 
other parts of the prairie, checked the growth of farming in 
the south. 

* Harmon, D. 'TlJournal of Voyages in North America, p. 142. 

* Ibid. p. 152. 

’ Hind, H. Y., Narrative of the Canadian Red River Exploring Expedition, 
Preface to vol. i. pp. v-vi. 

* Macoun, Manitoba and the Great North-West, chap, xxxii. 
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Like the rest of the prairie districts, Southern Alberta is 
surveyed in ranges, running north from the 49th parallel 
and numbered westward from a" meridian line. Each range, 
which is six miles wide froih east to west, is divided into 
townships containing thirty-six square miles, or twenty- 
three thousand and forty acres of land, in addition to road 
allowances. The townships, which are numbered north from 
the boundary line, are divided into sections, each of which 
contains six hundred and forty acres. The sections are num¬ 
bered consecutively, beginning with the south-east corner 
of the township, and thence to the south-west corner, then 
back along the second line from west to east, and westward - 
along the third row, and so on. Thus, section one is' in 
the south-east corner, section twelve immediately above it, 
section thirteen immediately above that and section thirty-six 
in the north-east corner. For the sake of convenience, each ^ 
section is subdivided into quarter-sections which are referred 
to as south-east, south-west, north-east and north-west. The 
result is that by description of a quarter-section, the number 
of a section, townsjiip, range and meridian, its exact locality 
on the map can at once be discovered. 

Each township contains six roads running north and 
south, and three running east and west. While this arrange¬ 
ment may leave much to be desired in the realm of aesthetics, 
it is at least convenient, and the absolute chequer-board 
appearance' of the country is to some extent relieved by 
variations caused by rivers and other topographical features. 

The adjustments rendered necessary in the townships by the_ 

curvature of the earth, are provided for by correction-lines, 
'which.produce-sli^h^'bseaks in the road along 'the township 
Mine |verygtj^^;fbuf miles proceeding north.^ This rather 
many advantages, though it is 
certain that the legal profession would have found a less 
'-a ’ Pearce MS. chap. i. p. 12. 
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simple one more lucrative, since it renders it impossible foi- 
a man to rise by night and remove his neighbour’s landmark. 
The adoption of the singularly simple method of land con- 
, veyance, known as the Torrens system, has also saved a 
great deal of unnecessary litigation. 

When the settlement of the West was first, contemplated 
by the Dominion Government, it was assumed that a hundred 
and sixty acres, or one quarter-section, would be a reasonable 
size for a homestead.^ Down to 1884 there was a certain laxity . 
in the administration of the homestead law, for some people 
acquired three hundred and twenty acres, and some six 
hundred and forty. In 1884 the law was amended in order 
to enable the applicant to procure his homestead by three 
months’ residence prjor to application for patent, instead^of 
six months’ residence for three successive years. Though this 
amendment enjoined that the homesteader should be able' 
to show that some land had been broken and cultivated, in 
fact this was inadequately done, and the patentee was able 
to proceed from homestead to homestead. Portable shacks 
were specially built, which the homesteader could load on 
his wagon and move from plhce to place, thus helping him 
to qualify for several patents. 

The Act of 1884 substituted the possession of a herd of 
cattle for the requirements that a specified number of acres 
be broken and cultivated. This led to a practice by which 
the homesteader purchased the statutory number of cattle' 
by promissory note, on condition that the seller for a con¬ 
sideration, would resume possession of the cattle as soon as 
the_ patent had been granted; Thus one band of cattle fre¬ 
quently served the needs of many people. As Mr. Pearce 
points out, those who were responsible for the slackening of 
homestead requirements forgot that the homestead was in¬ 
tended to be a home, and not a bribe to encourage immigra- 
^ Dominion Land Act, April 14, 1872, 35 Vic. cap. 23. 
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tion;^ Taking advantage of this loophole in the law, many 
tradesmen in the towns and villages acquired homesteads 
upon which they never intended to settle, but to hold as a 
speculation. The result was that many of these places were 
soon surrounded by large tracts of vacant, undeveloped land. 
Business was consequently poor, and the over-ambitious 
. tradesmen were hoisted by their own petard. 

The policy of granting large tracts of land to colonisation 
companies and various large corporations, also hindered 
development. Some of these bodies were purely speculative, 
and even when they were otherwise sound, it was natural 
that the most reputable corporation should dispose of its 
land as advantageously as possible to itself, which usually 
meant waiting. “It has been the policy of the Company as 
stated in previous reports not to press the sale of its lands 
so long as large areas of free Government land remain in 
their vicinity, but rather to encourage the settlement of the 
Government lands instead. It is believed that a much better 
price can be obtained for the railway lands when the free 
Government lands are out of the way.’’^ The Canadian Pacific 
Railway has been subjected to much unreasonable criticism 
. because of this policy, which after all, w^s one which any 
other well-conducted business enterprise would have adopted. 
Indeed, it can be shown that this Company actually dis¬ 
posed of much land- sooner than was desirable, if its own 
private interests had been solely considered. By 1905, of 
the original grant of twenty-six million-seven hundred and 
ten thousand four hundred acres, it retained only ten milli on-.^ 
four hundred and fifteen thousand seven hundred and fifty- 
four, which means that even when the lands surrendered to i 
the Government are subtracted, it had already sold a great I 
deal. I 

Unfortunately for the North-West Territories, there were ' 

1 Pearce MS., p. 31. 1 C.P.R. Annual Report, 1887. / 
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Other c4rporations not so deserving that benefited from 
Dominion generosity. The original grant' to .the Hudson’s 
Bay Company of one-twentieth of all lands laid out for 
settlement, within fifty years after the transfer of Rupert’s 
Land, was finally settled by giving that Company section 
eight, together with the southern half and north-west quarter 
of section twenty-six in all even numbered townships, and 
the north-east quarter oT section .twenty-six in townships 
five, and all multiples of nve.^ Sections eleven and twenty- 
nine in each township were reserved for schools,® and there 
were in addition special limber and mineral reservations. 
There is no d'oubt that the existence of large tracts of vacant 
land not open\to settlement^ and of undeveloped sections and 
quarter-sections in settled areas, besides increasing the cost 
of governmeni:, led to unnecessary dispersion, and induced 
many who mig;ht have settled in the country to pass- over 
into the United'^States. 

Turning from, the various abuses connected with its dis¬ 
posal in the early days to the land itself, the soil of the prairie 
is a rich loam, the result of centuries of vegetable decay, and 
therefore well proWded with nitrogen, potash and phosphoric 
acid. While therJry-winds of the summer undoubtedly tend 
to lessen' the vigour of the gro.wing crops, the sharp, dry 
weather of the harvest season develops the gluten content 
of the wheat instead of the starch, and thus produces a hard 
grain. The planting of wheat in the Calgary area became 
general in the ’eighties, but the problem of the most suitable 
seed was not solved ^ntil about 1902. Soon after settlement 
began, it became clear that the natural rainfall could not 
always be relied upon for regular crop production. The 
probability of dry seasons resulting in partial or complete 
crop failure for a series of years, first drew attention to the ^ 
feasibility of irrigating the land, which was otherwise admir.- 
* Pearce MS. p. 7. * Ibid. p. 49. 

' I s 
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ably suited for grain. The first to attempt irrigation in 
Southern Alberta was John Glenn, an old trader who settled 
on Fish Creek in the 'seventies. Glenn irrigated his land by 
small ditches, with excellent _ resultsf but for several years 
afterwards no one followed his example. 

The development of irrigation -would probably have come 
earlier, had it not been for the fact that in the early 'eighties 
■ Alberta experienced one of those periods of abundant rain¬ 
fall, which seem to alternate with dry cycles. So-it was not 
until there had been several partial or complete crop failures 
after 1885, that this subject recei-ved adequate consideration. 
During the later 'eighties, many settlers who had come to 
the country at the beginning of the dry period moved to 
other parts of the Territories where the rainfall was more 
certain, convinced that nothing but steers would grow in the 
south. Experimental ditches were dug in Afferent parts of 
the country before 1890. Among the pioneers iriTrjrigation 
were the Mormons, who arrived in 1887. These people had 
already discovered the value of irrigation in Utah, where 
they had literally turned a desert into a garden. 

Durirfg the 'nineties, the Dominion Government turned 
its attention to "regulating the development of ditches, and' 
preserving -water-rights from passing into the hands of 
private corporations. The first company of any size to start 
work was the Calgary Irrigation Company, which was fol¬ 
lowed in the course of the next few years by several others. 
By 1905 the waters of the Bow, the Elbow, High River, the 
St. Mary's and the Kootenay were being used to irrigate 
neighbouring lands. Of- the early ventures in this direc¬ 
tion, the Alberta Railway and Irrigation Company was the 
largest. This undertaking was so successful that by 1903 the 
Company's vast estate which had formerly supported a few 
sheep and cattle, contained three villages of seven hundred 
inhabitants each, a grist mill, an elevator and a sugar beet 
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factory. By this same year, four hundred and sixty-nine 
miles of ditches had been constructed in Southern Alberta, 
capable of irrigating six hundred and fourteen thousand 
six hundred and eighty-four acres, while other ditches were 
being dug. In 1904 the Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
embarked upon its gigaptic irrigation scheme which was 
designed,-when finished'^o bring some three million acres 
of arid land under cultivation.^ 

Another factor which' helped to put Southern Alberta 
agriculture on a firm basis, is tho-system known as dry 
farming. This is the name given to the practice of allowing 
the land to lie fallow every second or third year, in order to 
supply more than the annual average when the land is under 
crop. The land is first ploughed in deep furrows and then 
worked over with discs and drag-harrows, and sometimes a 
soiling crop is planted to prevent drifting. This treatment 
enables it to store the maximum amount of moisture, while 
evaporation is reduced to a minimum.^ American farmers 
from the western states were, the first to try dry-farming 
experiments in Southern Alberta about 1897 or 1898, and 
they soon showed'that good fall wheaj could be grown in th^ 
South. ' ' 

It remained only to discover the most suitable variety. In 
1902 E. E. Thompson imported a carload of Nebraska Red, 
and the resulting crop was a wheat so superior to, the original 
that it was shipped back to the United States as seed. This 
wheat, which was christened Alberta Red, soon became 
famous in farming circles, and the region where it was first 
grown at once began to attract settlers. , By 1904 there were 
seven thousand acres under fall wheat, which yielded one 
hundred and twenty-one thousand two hundred and one 
bushels. This grain won prizes in competition with the best 

* Irrigation material Sessional pjaper, 2-3 Ed. VII, No. 25a, 1903. , 

‘ Pamphlet of Ministty of-Agriculture, p. 25. 
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wheat on the Continent. Its spikelets held five grains instead 
of the average two, and the heads were filled to the top, which 
made for a heavy yield. The gluten content, hardness, 
weight, colour and plumpness were unsurpassed.'Though 
other cereals were also successfully grown before the end 
of the century, the discovery of Alberta Red made the south 
country for several years a land of "wheat-miners” rather 
than fa’rmers. The'following figures for 1900 and 1905 illus¬ 
trate the increase of cereal crops at the close of the period. 



j Wheat. I 

Oats. 

1 Barley. j 

Acres. 

Bushels. 

Acres. 

Bushels. 


Bushels. 

1903 

43.103 

147,83s 

799,839 

3.035.545 

118,025 

311,545 

2,791,259 

11,728,314 

11,0^ 

287,343 

2,231,186 


The policy of relying on a single crop is always hazardous 
and in the case of Southern Alberta it is unnecessary, as the 
country is admirably suited for dairy produce. In 18,84 the 
Minister of the Interior stated that, in his 'opinion,/ mixed 
farming offered the greatest opportunities for future agricul¬ 
tural development, and by 1887, a beginning had been made 
in this direction. In that year the Mormons began to settle 
in the Cardston district, and at once established the dairying 
industry of the South. Two creameries were huilt in the fol¬ 
lowing year, and a cheese factory was established in the Ca^ 
gary district about the same time. After that the dating 
industry developed, though not without some set-backs, with 
the result that forty-eight thousand pounds of cheese were' 
exported by the Mormons to British Columbia. By special 
grants and the establishment of creameries, the Federal 
Government sought to encourage this industry. Between 
1898 and 1905, the amount and value of butter manufactured 
in the province rose from a hundred and sixty-four thousand 
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one hundred and eighty-eight pounds, valued at over thirty- 
two thousand dollars, to upwards of eight hundred thousand 
pounds, valued at over a hundred and seventy-three thou¬ 
sand dollars. .But while dairying thus showed satisfactory 
signs of progress, other branches of mixed farming such as 
poultry and hog production, lagged far behind. As late as 
1899, bacon, ham, fresh pork and eggs were still being im¬ 
ported from Eastern Canada and the United States. The 
opening of two-pork-packing establishments in Calgary did 
much to encourage development, and by 1905 pork, bacon 
and ham were already being exported to Winnipeg.^ 

For reasons which have already been given, the settlement 
of the South proceeded very slowly in the ’eighties and ’nine- 


‘ ties. In 1884 for^ example, only twenty-five homesteads 
were taken out^iri the Calgary district, and none in the Leth¬ 
bridge area^or the next ten years the total number of new 
settlers was very small, and in 1894 these districts together 
received'^^a bare five hundred. The majority of those who 
arrived during these years moreover, were small ranchers 
to whom agriculture was of very secondary importance. With 
^ beginning of the new century, more particularly after 
/the discovery of Alberta Red and the introduction of dry- 
. farming, the South country at last came into its own. Prairie 
schooners no longer passed through to the country north of 
the Red Deer, for many now selected their homesteads in 
the South. In 1904, over two thousand six hundred and nine 
homesteads were taken out in the neighbourhood of Cal¬ 
gary, and one thousand nine hundred and forty-five in the 
Lethbridge district. 

Besides ranching and farming, the only other industr^^ 
any importance in Soutli^ Alberta during the first thir 
years of its history, was coaPfifirringr-Edward Uirifreville 1 
reputed to have discovered coal in the soufh>wgstern prairie 

^ Diller, Economic Development of Alberta, chap. vii. 
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before the end of the eighteenth century, and Fidler observed 
it on the Red Deer River in 1793; these two seams are re¬ 
corded on Arrowsmith’s maps of 1801 and 1811. During the 
first half of the nineteenth century, coal was used extensively 
by the fur traders, when their posts happened to be in the 
coal areas. Dr. Hector of the Palliser expedition described 
it in 1858 and 1859, and when the Territories passed into 
Canadian hands, G. M. Dawson and J. B. Tyrrell of the 
Geological Department explored the country, and found.dnr 
dications of vast stores of coal in the foothills and mountains., 
In his survey for the projected Trans-Continental Railway 
between 1873 ^tid 1879,'Sandford Fleming also encountered 
coal in various places, and the opinions of all these early 
discoverers have since been confirmed by minute geological 
surveys, which have proved that under the soil of Alberta lie 
some of the vastest coalfields- of the world. 

The first coal-miners in the country were Nicholas Sheran' 
and his sister, who worked the coal in the bank of the Belly 
River, near the site of the present town of Lethbridge. Sheran 
disposed of his product to traders and Mounted Police, while 
some of it was actually carried as far a\^y ds Benton, where 
the blacksmiths preferred it t^Iocal Elliott Galt, who 
visited Southern Alberta in 1879, drew his father’s attention 
to the prospect of coal-mining, on the strength of what-Re 
himself had seen in the Belly River district. Two years later-, ' 
Sir Alexander Galt drove from the end of the railway, then 
one hundred and fifty miles west of Winnipeg, to examine 
the coal on the Bow and Belly Rivers. Thereafter a small 
company was formed with a capital of ;£'50,ooo, Mr. Leth¬ 
bridge, a partner in W. H. Smith & Company, being presi¬ 
dent, and Elliott Galt manager. The company purchased four 
parcels of land containing three hundred and twenty acres 
each, two situated at Coalbanks or Lethbridge, pne at Wood¬ 
pecker and one at Blackfoot Crossing. It also imported a 
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■ sawmill, which it brought up the Missouri and thence across 
country by bull-team to the Porcupine Hills, where it was 
installed. This mill cut all the lumber required by the miners 
and by the little town that af once sprang into existence. 

The Canadian Pacific Railway did all in its pqwer to assist 
the Company, and at once placed a contract for twenty thou¬ 
sand tons, to be delivered at .five dollars a ton at Medicine 
Hat, over a period of five years. Indeed, the discovery of coal 
was of material assistance to the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
since by cheapening the cost of construction it hastened the 
work. When the railway reached the mountains, coal was still 
being carried all the way from Ohio, and thus the discovery 
of abundant supplies on the actual line of construction, just 
at a time when a great deal of heavy work became necessary, 
considerably lightened the cost. 

After the line was finished, coal continued to be an im¬ 
portant asset in the Company’s annual budget, for the Leth¬ 
bridge mines soon began to ship a sufficient amount to be 
mentioned in the report for the year. “The output of bitumin¬ 
ous coal from the local mines in the North-West has con¬ 
siderably ^reaSecfduring the year, and the anthracite mines' 
near Banff are not only supplying the demand for hard coal 
, as far east as Winnipeg, but are shipping successfully to San 
Francisco and other Pacific Coast points by way of Van¬ 
couver.’’^ The construction of the railway led.fo the discovery 
of anthracite coal in the Bow River Pass, and soon after¬ 
wards high grade bituminous coal was found at Canmore^ 
and lignite at Medicine Hat. 

During the ’eighties the only considerable work was done^ 
by the North-Western Coal and Navigation Company, for 
the Canadian Pacific Railway did not seriously begin to open 
up its mines before 1891. Owing however, to the economic 
depression ofithe middle ’nineties, little of any consequence 
' * C-P.R. Annual Report, 1887. 
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was done to cTevelop the coalfields before the end of the cen¬ 
tury. Indeed, conditions grew so bad that the Alberta RaiJ- 
way and Coal Company decided to market its coal in Mon¬ 
tana; and therefore built a line.to connect Lethbridge up with 
the Great Northern system.^ During the ’nineties however, 
new mines were opened up in the Knee Hill district, while 
the construction of the Crow’s Nest line led to the discovery 
of the largest field in the province. In igor the Frank'Mines 
were opened, the first in that area, and in 1903 other mines 
were started at Cowley, Blairmore,''Bellevue and Coalman. 

Thus before the close of the pioneer period, a beginning 
had been made in the development of the vast coalfields of 
Southern Alberta, and markets had been discovered through¬ 
out the whole of the prairie region, in Montana and to some 
extent in British Columbia. As an illustration of the growth 
of the industry during the period, it is sufficient to say that 
in 1886, the first year for which figures are available, thirty- 
four thousand two hundred'tons were produced, and from 
then on to 1905, with the exception of slight drops in 1889, 
1894 and 1895, the increase was steady. Three hundred and 
eleven thousand four hundred and fifty tons were produced' 
in 1900, and nine hundred and thirty-one thousand nine 
hundred and seventeen in 1905.^ 

The existence of almost unlimited supplies of coal in the 
country not only lessened the cost of railway construction ' 
and attracted capital but, with the enormous natural re-^ 
sources of the Rocky Mountains and the rest of the prairie at 
hand, it foreshadowed for Alberta a great industrial future. 

* The Alberta Railway and Coal Company had absorbed the North-Western 
Coal and Navigation Company. 

“ Diller, Economic Development of'Alberta, chap. viii. p. 5. 


CHAPTER XV 


MISSIONARIES AND EDUCATION 

Long before the fall of New France, the Roman Catholic 
.Church began to turn its attention to the conversion of the 
Western Indians. When the Sieur de la Verendrye set out on 
the first of his memorable journeys, he was accompanied by 
a priest. Father Mesaiger, and in 1736 Father Aulneau was 
murdered by the Sioux. After the fall of Canada there-was 
a cessation in missionary activity for over half a century, 
but at last in 1818, two Catholic priests arrived at Red River. 
Thus the work was resumed, and from then on the growth 
of the Catholic Church in the Hudson’s Bay Territories was 
steady. In 1845 the independent bishopric of St. Boniface 
was set up, which in 1871, was created a metropolitan see. 

The Anglicans were the next Christian body to send 
missionaries to the Far West. In 1820, on the invitation''of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, the Church Missionary Society 
sent John'West to Rupert’s Land, and in ,1849, Bishop 
Anderson was consecrated first Bishop of that 'region. The 
diocese of Saskatchewan was established in 1872, and that 
of Calgary in r888, with the Reverend Cyprian Pinkham as 
first Bishop. 

Though the third to begin work on the prairie, the Method¬ 
ists were actually the first to attempt the conversion of the 
Indians of Southern Alberta. A number of Methodist 
missionaries were sent to Rupert’s Land in 1840, in response 
to a request from the Hudson’s Bay Company. Among these 
265 
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was the Reverend R. T. Rundle, who between 1840 and 
1848 worked among the half-breeds and Indians in ,and 
about Edmonton, and since then this Church has taken a 
Jeading part in missionary work among the aborigines. 
J\.nother Methodist missionary, James Evans, devised the 
Cree syllabic characters, fifty in number, which enabled a 
clever Indian to learn to read the Bible in a few months. 

_' Many Presbyterians came to Red River at the time of the 
Selkirk'Settlement, but it was not until 1852 that the first 
Presbyterian minister, Mr. Black, arrived in the country. In 
1866, the Presbyterian Church of Canada sent out Mr. Nisbet 
to begin work among the Indians of the North-West. He 
was ably assisted by Hugh McKellar in the ’seventies, but 
before 1881 the Presbyterian Church did not realise the 
magnitude of its opportunity. In that year it appointed Dr. 
James Robertson Superintendent of Missions in Manitoba 
and the North-West, and under his energetic leadership the 
Church grew rapidly. • 

Thus,Vwhen the Hudson’s Bay Territories passed to the 
Dominion various missionary bodies were already at work 
on the prairie, but as yet practically nothing of a permanent 
nature had been- done for the Blackfeet and their allies the 
Sarsii With the establishment by the Reverend George 
McDougall of a school near Morleyville in 1864, which was 
placed in charge of Dr. Very, a beginning was made among 
the Stonies. From the ’sixties to the end of the pioneer period 
and even afterwards, the history of Methodism in Southern 
Alberta is>closely bound up with the history of the McDougall 
family. 

George McDougall, who perished in a blizzard in 1875, 
and his son John were the kind of men who cannot be turned 
out by professional schools. They took up the work" because 
they felt they were called to it, and they were trained for 
their task in the rude school of experience on the frontier. 
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They possessed other qualities besides missionary zeal and 
evangelical fervour, as was shown for example in 1869, 
when John McDqugall was offered a Chief Clerkship in the 
Hudson’s Bay Company and the management of Rocky 
Mountain House. After much thought he rejected this 
glittering prize,/and he afterwards dated the beginning of his 
-missionary career from the time of his refusal. Thanks to 
the beneficent ‘ influence of the McDougalls, the Stonies 
escaped the disastrous results of traffic with the whisky- 
traders, for the McDougalls encouraged them to take their 
Tufs to Rocky Mountain House and Edmonton,, where they 
were exchanged for useful articles. On a visit to the Belly 
River district when the whisky-traders were in complete 
control, John McDougall was horrified by the scenes of de¬ 
gradation and violence which he witnessed, while George 
McDougall and Father Lacombe were united in their sup¬ 
port of the North-West Council’s demands that the Dominion 
Government should put a stop to this wicked traffic. 

After his father’s death John McDougall took up the 
work among the.Stonies and was always very proud that in 
the Rebellion of 1885, not one of his braves took the war- 
path. With very little organised support, he did his mission¬ 
ary work in his own way. His eminently independent and 
fearless-character rendered him a man well suited for the 
work he was to do, and thanks to him and men like him' 
whom he had trained or guided, the foundations of Method¬ 
ism were broadly laid. No one understood better than he 
did the difficulties and hardships of pioneer life, and his 
influence extemded far beyond the circle of the Methodist 
fraternity. He was a familiar and welcome guest in Mounted 
Police barracks, ranch houses and settlers’ shacks, from the 
mountains east to the Cypress Hills, and from the Red Deer 
south to the border. 

About the same time that the Reverend Robert Rundle 
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arrived at Edmonton, Chief Factor Ro\vand invited Father 
Thibault ^1842) to come to that fort to minister to the half- 
breeds and Crees in its vicinity. But, like the history of 
Methodism, the story of, the Catholic Church in Southern 
Alberta is bound up with the character and achievements 
of one man. Father Lacombe, whg^would have been the last 
to claim such a distinction for-himself. Father Lacombe was 
a French Canadian by birth, and he always claimed that he 
had some Indian blood in his veins, a fact which may have 
strengthened his sympathy with the aborigines. He first 
arrived at Red River in 1849, when he was only twenty-two 
years of age, and in 1852 was assigned to the Edmonton 
Mission field. His first work in the Far West was to establish 
St. Anne’s Mission, which was situated a^out fifty miles 
above Fort Edmonton. 

In 1857, the Blackfoot Indians, who at that time were 
suffering from an epidemic of scarlet fever, appealed to 
Lacombe to come to their aid. While attending them in re¬ 
sponse to this call, Lacombe contracted the disease himself, 
and by his devotion won a place in the hearts of these 
savages-unsurpassed by any other white man. Thus began 
the long association of this remarkable man with the Indians 
of the South. In the years to come, although he was fre¬ 
quently called away to other work, he always returned to the 
Blackfeet when an opportunity offered, and at the end of his 
long and splendid life, it was among the half-breeds of the 
Bow River district, and in the country that he had loved so 
well, that he spent his last days. Of all the distinguished men 
whose memories Alberta should honour, there is none more 
worthy than this great Christian and gentleman. __ ^ 

When Bishop Tache was visiting St. Anne’s, in 1859, a 
Blackfoot chief asked for a missionary to be sent among his 
people. He promised that the priest would not be hindered 
in his work, and that if he came the Blackfeet would make 
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no more war on their old enemies the Crees. Lacombe was 
•.very anxious to take up the,work, and finally in 1865 was 
ordered to proceed across the prairies to the Blackfeet. For 
the next six'years he lived among these Indians, travelling 
with them wherever they went, sharing their privations and 
taking as his parish all the prairie country as far east‘as the 
Forks of Saskatchewan, and from the north branch of that 
river south to the American boundary. - 

After that he was withdrawn to other labours, but was 
allowed, on the special request of the Indians, to be present 
as their counsellor and friend at the time of the signing of 
Treaty Number Seven. In 1880 he was appointed chaplain 
to the na'wies in the construction camps, and his influence 
with the Blackfeet did much to prevent them from showing 
serious hostility to the railway. At last in 1882, after twelve 
years’ absence, he was permitted to resume work among the 
Indians. On his return he found great changes, for the tragic 
experiences through which these unfortunate people had 
passed since 1870, had done much to breakdown their tribal 
organisation, undermine their stamina and make them sus^ 
picious, even of their friends-. They were in'^no mood to listen 
to the Tyhite man’s story of his God, when they remembered 
what the white man’s coming had meant for them. 

Lacombe among others, induced the Government to 
establish Indian schools, and did everything in his power to 
make their transition to the new settled life, as easy as pos¬ 
sible. When the rebellion broke oufin 1885, the Government 
relied upon his great influence among the Blackfeet to pre¬ 
vent that turbulent people from taking the war-path, and his 
famous message to Sir John A. Macdonald proved that 
confidence to be justified. Later on, Lacombe turned his 
attention to the difficult task of training, young Jialf-breeds 
to be self-supporting. For this purpose he established a 
training colony, and in 1909, at a time of life when most: men 
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would feel that their time for beginnings was past (he was 
then eighty-two) he founded a home for orphans and aged 
at Midnapore on Fish Creek. Father Lacombe’s life- is thus 
not only part and parcel of the story of the Catholic Church 
in the West, it is in a very real sense the history of the West 
itself. Fortunately for the Indians and half-breeds for whom 
he laboured, their faithful teacher and friend was also the 
respected adviser of such men as Lord Strathcona, Lprd 
Mountsteven, Lord Lome, Sir William Van Horne and the 
majority of Canadian public men interested in the West. 

McDougall and Lacombe represented two types of mission¬ 
ary, for both of which there was a place in frontier society. 
One was a French-Canadian, the other the son of a Scottish 
Highland pioneer missionary. One was a humble priest 
trained to obey, a mere atom in the mighty organisation of 
the Roman Church, perfiaps the greatest organisation the 
world has ever seen; the other an almost independent Chris¬ 
tian teacher. Yet despite the profound dogmatic gulfs that 
divided tdiem, these two men had much in common. They 
both consecrated their lives to work among the Indians, the 
half-breeds and settlers. They were both fearless in the face 
of danger, and what was of more importance in the prac¬ 
tical, hard-headed, pioneering West, they both had more.than 
the ordinary man’s share of shrewd horse-sense. 

.As soon as the Blackfeet began to settle down on their 
reserves, John McLean, the Anglican Bishop of Saskat¬ 
chewan, determined to begin work among them. The Rever¬ 
end George Mackay was sent from Prince Albert to the 
Piegan in 1879, and the Reverend S. Trivett to the Bloods 
in the following year. Bishop McLean asked the Church 
Missionary Society, which had done such good work in 
Rupert’s Land in the early,days, to send a missionary to the 
Blackfeet, and fortunately for the country in which he was 
to labour, the choice, of the Society fell upon the Reverend 
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J. W. Tims, then but recently ordained. He began work in 
1883,'and in 1885 was joined by the Reverend H. W. G. 
Stocken. In the following year work was begun among the 
Sarsi by the Reverend R. Inkster, who in 1887 handecftH^ 
new mission over to Mr. Stocken, but this tribe has proved 
to be the most unresponsive to Christian influence of all the', 
tribes of the south. 

JButler observed on his journey through the West in 1871, 
that the two Protestant bodies then in the field, the Anglicans 
and the Methodists, wisely avoided overlapping. With the 
exception of the ten years 1881-1891, during which" they 
both had missions among the Bloods, this convention has 
been respected ever since. Thus, while the Methodists con¬ 
tinued to minister to the Crees and Stonies, the Anglicans 
made themselves responsible for the people of the Blackfoot 
Confederation. 

With the exception of the Stonies, South Alberta Indians 
were hard to convert. Indeed,,it proved impossible to turn 
the grown-up people from their ancient practices. It appears 
also that some of the missionaries were not fitted for their 
work, for a few of them were loud in their lamentations. 
These Jeremiahs sieerajo^l^ve been singularly lackjng in 
imagination, for they-were quifelmable” to make due allow¬ 
ance for the tragic history of the Indians in recent years, and 
for the magnitude of the change involved in the sudden 
transition from a hunting, nomadic, life, to settled agricul¬ 
tural existence on the Reserves. One missionary described 
his particular Indians as “dishonest, untruthful and lazy, 
great garhblers and notorious beggars . . ,. steeped in 
healhen practices, and in the bad habits conlmon alike to 
Indians and to white communities”. Had this man attempted 
to understand these people and studied their history, he 
would soon have discovered that many actions deemed 
vicious and sinful by Christians, among the Indians had 
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been esteemed virtues. Apparently he expected these igno¬ 
rant savages to be as reliable and as law-abiding as English 
artisans, and as sober and industrious as the most hard¬ 
working representatives' of the solid British middle class. It 
was twenty years before any adults were baptized among the 
Bloods, and as late as 1907 the majority of them were still 
avowed heathens. 

Archdeacon Tims however, was of a different mould and 
no such lachrymose diatribes emanated from him. His task 
was even more difficult than that of his colleagpies to the 
south, since the Indians for whom he was responsible lived 
close to the main line of the railway, and were therefore open 
to a wide assortment of demoralising influences. At first he 
had great difficulty in overcoming the deep-rooted suspicion 
of the white men prevalent among his people, but in due 
course, with the exercise of great tact, patience and sym¬ 
pathy he won their confidence. Though they continued to be 
indifferent to the-religion he taught, he was able to report at 
the end of seven yWrs that some impression had been made, 
and that for the first time on record, the sun dance had been 
celebrated without'torture. It was not until 1892 that the first 
convert was baptized among the Blackfeet, but in 1897 
Daniel Littleaxe, one of the best of the minor chiefs, em¬ 
braced the Christian faith. By 1907 there were a hundred and 
sixty baptized Indians in the district, while all had felt the 
influence of Christian teaching and thought. 

-Nothing has been said here about the actual founding of 
.cliurches and the struggle of the pioneers to raise the money 
required for the buildings and church maintenance. As the 
country filled up, different Christian denominations estab¬ 
lished themselves, so that by 1905, Methodists, Catholics, 
Anglicans, Presbyterians, Baptists, Congregationalists and 
others, including the Mormons, were firmly established. 
Indeed, it could be said with a good deal of truth thayme 
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country had t6o many churches, and that the cause of true 
religioa was suffering in consequence. Many a small town 
had several religipus bodies quite independent of each other, 
separated by no very important dogmatic distinctions, and ■ 
all engaged in much the same work. This unnecessary over¬ 
lapping was undesirable in an age when it was essential that 
Christian effort should be united to obtain the best results. 
It was partly in order to obviate this state of affairs that 
the scheme for a United Church of Canada was orirfnally 
mooted and finally carried through. 

In a pioneer missionary phase, men are more important 
than dogmas, for even the most highly organised Church 
must leave much to the personal initiative of its representa¬ 
tive. McDougall, Lacombe, Robertson and Tims may be 
taken as examples of pioneer missionaries who possessed to 
an unusual degree the qualities required for their work. 
There were others, sometimes their ecclesiastical superiors, 
who may have equalled them, but none who surpassed them. 

An accouht of missionary work in any part of the West 
which made no mention 'of the Catholic Nursing Sisters 
would be far from complete. Usually they were the first in the 
field with their hospitals, and their services were for all, 
irrespective of creed. Many an isolated Protestant settler has 
blessed these noble women, when their quiet, efficient care 
brought back a child or a wife from the jaws of death. Many 
a woman for whom the hard, unremitting toil of pioneer life 
was proving insupportable, can recall some kindly Sister or 
gracious Mother-Superior whose smile or flash of Irish wit 
has made all the difference between despair and hope. It is 
fitting that a country should remember its pioneers, and 
aniong the most deserving,of remembrance by the people 
who live in the land which the pioneers made habitable, the 
Catholic Nursing Sisters must be numbered. 

In education as in religion the Methodists were first to 
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begin work in the South, though the Roman Catholics were 
before them in the North. Father Scolleu in 1862, began to 
teach the children of Edmonton in a room within the walls 
of the Fort., Two years later George McDougall established 
a school near Morleyville. In 1877 a school was built at 
Macleod. This institution appears to have had a short life, 
as one of the first subjects to which the Macleod Gazette drew 
attention, on its appearance in 1882, was the lack of school 
facilities. In 1883, the, first Calgary school was opened in 
the Methodist church, and to it came children, both whites 
and half-breeds, from the whole district. 

The school teacher in the pioneer days frequently had 
great difficulty in maintaining a semblance,of order among 
the boisterous scholars. These children, who were growing 
up on the open range and who were accustomed to ride and 
herd cattle almost as soon as they could walk, tended to be 
as wild as the steers of the prairie and as impatient of dis¬ 
cipline. Sometimes a gopher was led by his native curiosity to 
stray into the precincts consecrated to learning, and then there 
ensued a wild disturbance which reduced the class-room to 
chaos. The half-breed neophytes lost the veneer of civilisa¬ 
tion that they were with such difficulty achieving, and the 
hunting instinct of their red ancestors asserted itself, while 
the white children were eager to follow their example. The 
horrified teacher, perhaps newly arrived from the East, 
stood aghast behind," or more frequently on the desk, while 
the wild hunt proceeded under the stove and over the 
benches, with rulers and ppinters brought into play and 
slates and books as missiles, till at last the unfortunate gopher 
was captured, or escaped to the comparative peace of the „ 
prairie. Sometimes it was necessary to round up the children 
in order to maintain the required amount of school attend¬ 
ance, but often these round-ups were fruitless, for the chil- ’ 
dren were as elusive as steers. In Fincher Creek for example, 
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the Government in 1889 withdrew the grant which it had 
made in the previous year, because, in spite of the most 
strenuous scholastic round-ups, school attendance was still 
insufficient. 

Prior to 1884, schools were maintained in the North-West 
either by private local subscription, or by some one or other of 
the various religious bodies. At first the North-West Council 
had no funds available for this purpose^and in 1877 was 
obliged to reply to a petition for the establishment of a school 
that it was unable to do this, and apparently in order to con¬ 
ceal its weakness, it stated that it did not believe the time 
was-ripe for such a departure.^ Shortly after this however, 
the Lieutenant-Governor took up the subject with Ottawa. 
When no reply was received, he sent an urgent telegram in 
1879, praying that the Dominion Government would act, 
and finally he received the sum of four thousand dollars, 
which was devoted partly to the payment of salaries and 
partly to the building of schools.® The position however, re¬ 
mained unsatisfactory down to 1884, when the Territories 
were made responsible for the administration of this import¬ 
ant subject'. 

After that .year, as the Government-provided schools in¬ 
creased in number, the mission schools tended to die out, and 
in 1^05 there' were only a very few of them left. These 
received grants from the provincial Boards of Education, 
similar to those which they had received previously from the 
Dominion. The Federal Government continued to be re¬ 
sponsible for Indian schools, by co-operating as before, 
with the missionary bodies which organised them. 

Much of the discussion on educational questions throughr 
out the whole period, centred round considerations of religion 
and language. The reason for this is twofold. For several 

' Journals, North-West Council, 1877, p. 24. 

, • Blue, Alberta Past and Present, p. 281 
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years after the transfer of RupertV^trSnSToThe Dominion, 
the Catholic French-speaking element, half-breed and 
French-Canadian, constituted a considerable portion of the 
population. This fact rendered their demand for separate 
schools more reasonable, even from the English-speaking 
Protestants’ point of view, than it afterwards was when the 
French-speaking element had become a negligible quantity. 
A more fundamental reason for the protracted and some¬ 
times bitter discussions on questions of education, arose 
from the essential difference iri outlook of Catholic and 
Protestant. The Roman Church has always taught that any 
education worthy, of the name, cannoh be considered as 
separate and distinct from religion, for it holds that the 
training of the mind and the development of the soul are 
inextricably bound together. This being so, it is, according 
to the Catholics, obviously wicked to expose young children 
during the most susceptible period of human life, to avowedly 
secular or even heretical influences. The Protestant on the 
other hand, believes that secular education, designed to 
train the child- for the work of life and the responsibilities 
of citizenship, can be given without reference to any par¬ 
ticular belief or dogma. Both of these positions are tenable, 
•but as one is the negation of the other and there is no com¬ 
mon ground between them, argument is not only useless but 
positively harmful. 

The aim of the much-disputed Section Ninety-tlrree of 
■the Bjitish North America Act, seems to have been to give 
‘ the provinces complete control of education, subject to the 
recognition of the rights of-r^igrons'bFlinguistic minorities. 
In 1867, the Roman Catholic'minority in Ontario and the 
Protestant minority'in Quebec, were the only two seriously 
considered, for no oiie-foresaw at that time that 'before the 
“close of the century, several others would make their appear¬ 
ance. TheiAct of 1875 was designed to ca'rry out the in- 
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tentioii of 1867: “ The Legislature of the said . . . province 
shall pass all necessary laws in respect of education and . . 
it shall therein always be provided {a) that a majority of the 
ratepayers in any district or portion of the said province or 
of any less portion or subdivision thereof, by whatever name 
it is known, may establish such schools therein as they .think 
fit, and may make the necessa^. assessments and collection 
of rates therefor, arid (< 5 ) that the minority of the ratepayers 
therein, Whether,Protestant or Roman Catholic, may estab¬ 
lish separate schools therein, and make the necessary assess¬ 
ment and collection of rates therefor, and {c) that in such 
case the ratepayers establishing such Protestant or Roman 
Catholic separate school? shall be liable only to assessment 
of such rates as they impose upon themselves with respect 
thereto.”^ 

.‘When the North-West’ Territories Bill was before the 
Senate in 1875, some members strongly objected to the 
education clause. The reply of the Governm’fent was that 
the Territories were on an- entirely different footing from 
fully organised provinces, and that the principle of the Bill 
■was that the Territories should receive the type of education 
for which they were prepared to pay. This was in /act, what 
happened, for during the next nine years such schools as did 
exist in the country, were largely maintained by voluntary 
effort or by different religious bodies. Thus, when in 1884 
the Territories took over, the administration of education, 
Roman. Catholic and' ‘ Proiestant schools were already 
established, and were developing quite independently along 
separate liiies. ' - . , 

The present system of education dates from 1884, when 
the North-West Council passed its first ordinance dealing 
with this subject. This provided for the establishment of a 
system of education similar to that of Quebec. There was 
* North-West Territories Act^ 1875, 38 Vic. cap. 49. 
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to be a Board of Education composed of a Catholic and 
a Protestant section, each of which was permitted to 
work independently of the other. Thus, there were virtually 
two Boards of Education, two curricula, two sets of text¬ 
books, two inspectorates, two standards for teachers, two 
systems of training teachers, two sets of school buildings 
and two systems of district organisation and assessment. 
Opposition at once arose to this ordinance, but in 1885, after 
a heated discussion, the Council by a majority of two resolved 
that a Board of Education should be'set up, composed of 
two Roman Catholic and two Protestant members, with the 
Eieutenant-Governor as Chairman, and it was agreed that 
two qf the four members were to be members of the Council. 
From 1885 to 1901, successive ordinances passed by the 
North-West Legislature resulted in the elimination of 
sectarianism from the educational system. , 

As soon as the North-West Legislative Assembly came 
into existence, it showed a pronounced bias in this direction. 
It had however, already been settled in 1875, that no rate¬ 
payer should be obliged to support both a Catholic and a 
Protestant school, but that all ratepayers must support one 
or the other. Such time as the Legislature could spare from 
its-constitutional struggle with the Lieutenant-Governor, it 
devoted largely to education. Various petitions from the 
Assembly, as well as from groups of private citizens, were 
sent to Ottawa^' asking that the Territorial Legislature 
should be given a completely free hand in respect to educa¬ 
tional policy, and these appeals found ready champions in 
Parliament. The subject was brought up in the Canadian 
House of Commons in 1890, 1891, 1892, 1893 and on many 
subsequent „occasions. The' various Bills introduced in 
these years whose effect would have been to confer com¬ 
plete control of the educational system upqn the Territorial 
Legislature were all rejected. 
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Finally in 1892, thje ^or^th-West Asseriibly passed certain 
ordinances which virtually terminated the influence of 
clericalism, but although-these ordinances produced violent 
counter-petitions, Sif John Thompson refused to disallow 
them. The Board of Education was abolished and the 
Territorial Government became directly responsible for 
education, through a body styled the 'Couh’pl of Public 
Instruction, which consisted of the Executiv^ Committee 
of the Legislative Assembly, together with foiir co-opted 
members; without votes, two Protestant and two Catholic. 
The policy of the Council of Public Instruction jivas carried 
out by a Superintendent of Education. In 1901, the Execu¬ 
tive Council became responsible for education through one 
of its own members, while the co-opted nominees formed an 
Educational Council, a body with purely advisory powers on 
such subjects as text-books, courses of study, licensing of 
teachers and inspection. 

In the meantime the establishment of schools and the 
organisation of school districts had proceeded rapidly, as 
the following figures show: 



Compulsory education was established by the North-rWest 
Council in 1888. This provided fjor the compulsory attend¬ 
ance at school of all children between the ages of seven and 
twelve for'a, minimum period oLthtee months in the year, 
and also required schools to b^ kept open-for the whole year 
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in districts where fifteen children of school age lived within. 
. a. radius of one and a half miles, and for six months where 
there were only ten children fulfilling these requirements. 

Provision w^s made for secondary instruction by the 
establishment of the so-called union schools. The trustees 
w&rg to provide high school facilities where two or more 
adjacent schools employed not less than three teachers, and 
had an aggregate- daily attendance of sixty pupils, fifteen 
of whom must have passed the high school entrance ex- 
■’"'-^.limination. In addition to their public and high school work, 
the'^incipals of the union schools were expected to provide 
“normal’'’.teaching, and were assisted in this by the In¬ 
spectors. The first union schools were established at Calgary 
and Regina in 1888. The question of a Territorial uni¬ 
versity or universities was discussed by the North-West 
Legislative Assembly shortly after it .came into existence, 
and various proposals were made on this subject before 1905* 
Thus from 1892, a uniform system of education was de¬ 
veloped in the Territories, and by 1905 the only difference 
^—betweeh-a-Protestan1rand a Catholic school was that when 
the'trustees were Protestants the religious instruction given 
betweeir3r30-an^4 in the afternoon was Protestant, while 
when they were CatliQlics, such instructioh during that 
period would be' CatholicT^lt-hough this arrangement was 
not wholly satisfactory, it was at leastVworking compromise, 

■ for any other solution of the problem would^robably have 
entailed surrenders so substantial as to render it unaccept¬ 
able to one side or the other. . * / 

Closely linked with the question of separate schools was 
. the problem of dual language. The use of both French ^d 
English was legalised in 1875, but in the course of the ne^tt^ 
twenty years the population became overwhelmingly Eng¬ 
lish in speech, so that there was no- longer any justification 
for maintaining such a cumbrous system. Iq 1889, the North-' 
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‘ West'Legislative Assembly petitionecl the gominion Govern¬ 
ment toMjscontinue the system of dual language, an action 
which was sitpp^rted by fhany private petitions, including 
one signed by the citizens of Calgary. In January 1892, Mr. 
Haultain moved that the proceedings of the Legislative 
Assembly should thereafter be published in the' English 
language ohly.^ 

The subject was hotly debated in the Dominion Parlia¬ 
ment, and eventually it was .agreed that the onus of taking 
action in the matter should left to the North-West Legis¬ 
lature itself. In effect, this meant that the dual language 
system was eliminated both from' Territorial politics and 
Territorial education. Indeed, it was fortunate that this de¬ 
cision was arrived at so early, for before many years had 
' passed, other linguistic minorities had appeared who also de¬ 
manded that their language should be taught in the schools. 
In his report for 1898, the Superintendent of Education for 
the Territories wrote; “One of our most serious and pressing 
educational problems arises from the settlement amongst us 
of so many foreign nationalities in the block or colony 
system. There are colonies of Swedes, Finns, fib'h'emians>.., 
Hungarians, Jews, Austrians, Germans, Russians, Icelanders, 
Muscovite's;*'Galicians and Doukhobors.”^ This at once 
raised difficult educational problems, for if the syster^^ dugj, 
language had been in existence, it would have proV^'.ffilffi;, 
cult to resist the demands of these peop |g,T,hat t hejiin^'uiQ-^^ 
tion of their children should be given in their na^^^^ngiie. 
Under the ordinance of 1892, it was‘enjoined that-all in- 
struction should be conducted in English,, but when the 
trustees in a particular district desired it, primary courses 
in the French language could also be given. 

Journal of the North-West Legislative Assembly, 1891, p.-lio. 

2 Murray, History of Education in Saskatchewan, quoted in Canada and 
its Provinces, vol. xx. p . 458. _ 
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In 1901, it was estimated that three out of every eleven 
people in the Territories spoke a language other than French 
or English. Clearly it was not desirable that their children 
should be completely divorced from their native cultures, and 
-lose all contact with the peoples from whom they were 
sprung. All these aliens had their own contributions to make 
to the Canadian nation of the future, and the question the 
Territorial Government was called upon to decide was how 
could this best be done, and at the same time, ensure that 
the children would grow up as Canadians. In 1901 there¬ 
fore, it was wisely decided that for the future those who de¬ 
sired instruction in any language other than French or. 
English should be allowed to have it, provided they were 
prepared to impose upon themselves a special assessment 
for this purpose, engage a competent teacher, refrain from 
interfering with the regular school routine, and to limit 
such teaching to composition, grammar and reading. At the 
same time, it was agreed that French might be taught at 
' any time during school hours, and that it might be. paid for 
out of regular school funds, a decision which was perfectly 
right and proper, as, French is the mother tongue of so many 
Canadians. The dual language question was raised for the 
last time in 1905, during the debate on the Alberta Bill. But 
when the measure passed into law, it continued the system 
then in existence. • ' “ 

The warmest debates on this Bill occurred on the sub¬ 
ject of, education. It appears that the draftsmen of the 
'^^Iberta Bill embodied almost verbatim the provisions con¬ 
tained in the Act of 1875, ignorant of the fact that in the 
intervening period the Territories had developed an edu¬ 
cational system of their own. Though no breach of the law 
had actually occurred, the educational system which had 
grown.up was. very different from the Quebec system, which 
apparently the legislators in 1875 had had in mind. Sir 
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.Wilfrid Laurier favoured the idea of separate schools and 
defended it in principle. Though he was supported in the 
main by the Catholic members, his proposal aroused a storm 
of opposition, and moreover, as it led to the resignation 
of Sir Clifford Sifton, Minister of the Interior, one of his 
ablest lieutenants, the objectionable clause was amended. 
The Opposition attacked' the idea of separate schools, 
and claimed that the new province should be given a 
completely free hand on the subject of education. Such men 
as Mr. Bourassa however, defended the general principle 
of separate schools, and he urged that they were particularly 
desirable in the case of the new provinces about to be 
created, whose Legislatures, he asserted, could not be trusted 
to treat the Catholics fairly. Sir Robert Borden took his 
stand on the rock of provincial rights, but throughout the 
whole debate it is impossible not to feel that a good deal of 
the opposition arose from the fact that, according to parlia¬ 
mentary usa^ the duty of tl^e Opposition was to oppose. 

As a whole, the Western members were not particularly 
interested in this question; and indeed, were divided in 
their opinions. For them the question of Crown lands and 
the settlement of financial relations between the Dominion 
and the new province were vastly more importantT and Mr. 
W. Scott believed that too much time had been wasted on 
what he considered to be a purely sentimental question.^ 
Finally, it was agreed that the system of education recog¬ 
nised under the terms of Chapters 29 and 30 of the ordin¬ 
ances of 1901 should be continued, and so the bogey of 
■ separate schools was quietly laid away. 

By the North-West Territories Act of 1875, it was pro¬ 
vided that Sections Eleven and Twenty-nind in each township 
should be set aside for schools. Like other Crown lands in 
the prairie, these school reservations were administered by 
1 Canadian Hansard, 1905, vol. v. p. 3592. 
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the Dominion Government, and it was provided that they 
should be sold by auction, but only when neighbouring lands 
commanded a good price. Education was thus placed on a 
sound financial footing, and provided that the proceeds 
from these sales were properly invested and the interest 
only drawn upon, future educational development in.the 
Territories was rendered secure. 



CHAPTER XVI 


THE EVOLUTION OF REPRESENTATIVE INSTITUTIONS, 
1870-1888 

The political and constitutional history of Southern Alberta 
before 1905, cannot be considered apart from that of the 
Territories as a whole. In 1870, it is literally true to say that 
no government existed in the North-West, since the feeble 
rule of the Hudson’s Bay Company was over and the time 
had not yet come when the Dominion was to make her con¬ 
trol effective. However, during the next thirty-five years, the 
country passed through the various stages on the road to 
full responsible government and provincial status. Compared 
with eastern Canada, the evolution was not only more rapid, 
it .was more peaceful, for the battle of responsible govern¬ 
ment had already been won before the Territories were 
organised. The Rebellion of 1885 certainly embittered.racial 
feeling; and in the existence of large tracts of land, reserved 
from settlement and controlled by private corporations, the 
Territories'were confronted with a problem similar to that 
of the Clergy Reserves, but it was happily free from the 
poison of religious bigotry. Thus, although the spectres of 
sectarian prejudice and racial antagonism, so familiar in the 
political development of the eastern provinces, appealed 
from time to time to darken councils, they never aroused such 
bitterness in the North-West Territories, nor caused such 
divisions as those for which they were responsible in the East. 

As the population in the early days was overwhelmingly 
285 
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British or Canadian, and therefore understood the working 
of self-governing institutions, there was no need for a long 
political apprenticeship. Such controversy as did occur during 
the period, was conducted by the Territorial representatives 
with skill and moderation, and if the country had filled up 
more rapidly, the establishment of provincial Governments 
would have come even earlier. 

Inextric^ly bound up with the demand for responsible 
government, was the question of the financial relations between 
Canada and the Territories. Though it seems evident that 
the authorities at Ottawa were genuinely anxious tq place., 
these on an equitable basis, the rapid growth of the Terri¬ 
torial population, particularly in the later years, and some¬ 
times the exigencies of party warfare, made such adjustments 
difficult. Further, as the people of the North-West became 
politically conscious, another question new to Canadian 
history, obtruded itself, and the bitterness it aroused shows 
what might have happened if Lord Durham’s recommenda¬ 
tion, that Crown lands should be administered by Great 
Bi^itain, had been carried into effect. When the Territories 
passed to Canada in 1870, .the Dominion assumed control 
of Crown lands, which it claimed to hold in trust for the 
Canadian people. This at once placed the new province of 
Manitoba and the Territories in a different relationship to 
the Dominion, from that which existed between it and the 
older provinces. As they assumed more and more control of 
their own government, the people naturally claimed the right to 
control their Crown lands, but this problem was not settled 
during the period under review, and still awaits solution. 

It was provided by the Manitoba Act of 1870, that the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the new province shouM also act as 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Nprth-West Territories.^ He was 
to receive an additional honorarium and was to be advised 
^33 Vic. cap. 3, sec. 35, May 12, 1870. 
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by a nominated Council. On May 20 1870, Adams G. 
Archibald was ■ appointed the first Lieutenant-Governor of 
the North-West Territories, but his Council was not gazetted 
till December 28 1872. The first Legislature was not with¬ 
out its Gilbertian side. Both the Governor and the majority 
of his Council had never even seen the country they were 
supposed to govern, and do not appear to have shown any 
pronounced desire to do so. Although the white population 
of the Territories was only a few Hundreds, it was found 
necessary to have a Council of 11, later increased to 21 and 
afteiwards to 26, a number sufficieraly large to include most 
of the leading men of Manitoba. The title Honourable thus 
became almost as common in that province as was the rank 
of Colonel in the United States after the Civil War. 

This Council was however, a makeshift, and it soon 
transpired that Ottawa took little interest in it or its work. 
Hence in 1874, it expostulated with the Dominion Govern¬ 
ment for ■ riot paying more attention to, its resolutions: 
“This Council deeply regrets that the Privy Council has not 
been pleased to communicate their approval or disapproval 
of the legislation and many resolutions adopted by the 
Council at their meetings held on the 4th, 8th, nth, and 
13th September 1873, 12th, 14th, i6th March and i^|t 

and 2nd June 1874, and they respectfully represent that such 
long delay has paralysed the action of the Council.”^ 

In 187s this body ceased to exist, and an Act was passed 
by the Canadian Government which became the foundation 
of all subsequent constitutional development of the Terri¬ 
tories.* This measure provided that they should be ad- 
ministeted under a Crown Colony form of government; 
a small official Council of fiye* was substituted for the 

* Black, History of Saskatchewan, p. 174. 

= The North-West Territories Act, 1875, 3^ Vic. cap. 49. 

’ By 40 Vic. cap. 7, this was increased to six. 
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unwieldy body that had been in existence since 1873, while 
the legislative and executive'functions of the Lieutenant- 
Governor-in-Council were increased. Other sections provided 
for the establishment of a Legislative Asspmbly when the 
population of the Territories should justify such a step, the 
creation of municipal institutions, and a system of education 
which allowed for separate schools. Under this measure, the' 
Lieutenant-Governor became an administrative official, ap¬ 
pointed by the Governor-General-in-Council and advised by 
the Council of Five. He was also, subject to the confirmation 
of the Privy Council, a legislative power, as he was authorised 
to make ordinances affecting various local and municipal 
subjects, as well as property, civil rights, public health, 
police, roads and highways. 

Sir John A. Macdonald attacked that part of the Act 
which provided for the establishment of a Territorial Govern¬ 
ment, entirely independent of Manitoba. He believed that 
this would entail unnecessary expense and duplication, but 
the Government rightly held that it would prove impossible 
in practice to administer the Territories effectively from 
Winnipeg.^ Two years later, another Act sowed the seeds of 
future trouble by sanctioning the use of French as well as 
English in courts, debates, reports and ordinances of the 
Council.* 

The Act of 1875 also vested the administration of justice 
in the Lieutenant-Governor, provided for the appointment 
of stipendiary magistrates, introduced a modified jury 
system and gave the Manitoba Court of Queen’s Bench 
appellate jurisdiction. In 1886, this was transferred to the 
Supreme Court of the North-West Territories.® The powers 
of the stipendiary magistrates were increased in 1877, and 

' * Canadian Hansard, 1875, P- 656. 

’ 40 Vic. cap. 7, sec. n, and Senate Debates, 1877, pp. 318, 436. 

“ 49 Vic. cap. 25. ’ ^ - 
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the jurisdiction of the judges of the Court of Queen’s Bench 
of Manitoba in respect of crimes committed in the Terri¬ 
tories, punishable with more than seven years’ imprison¬ 
ment, was done away with, jurisdiction in like cases being 
vested in a stipendiary magistrate and a justice of the peace, 
together with a jury of six. In capital cases, a stipendiary 
magistrate and two justices were empowered to hear and to 
decide the same.^ A few minor alterations were introduced 
in 1880,* and in 1884 appeals from Justices of the Peace to 
Stipendiaries were provided for.® In 1886, a Supreme Court 
for the Territories (“a Supreme Court of record of original 
and appelate jurisdiction”) replaced the District Stipendiary 
Courts,* and the country was divided into five judicial 
districts. 

On October 7, 1876, the Hon. David Laird was appointed 
the first independent Lieutenant-Governor of the North- 
West Territories, and on 'March 8, 1877, he opened his 
first Council at Fort Livingstone on Swan River. The seat 
of government was transferred in the following August to 
Battleford, and in 1883 it was once more moved, this time to 
Regina, where it remained until the separate- provinces of 
Alberta and Saskatchewan came into existence. The new 
Council at once showed itself to be a more efficient body than 
its predecessor. Its activities extended over a wide field, 
ranging from the careless use of poison in killing wolves and 
measures for the protection of buffalo, to regulations affect¬ 
ing the spread of infectious diseases and the legalisation of 
civil marriages. But its work was very much hampered by 
lack of money, and as early as 1879, the Saskatchewan 
Herald of Battleford, the pioneer Territorial journal, sounded 
a note that was to become only too familiar to politicians, 

* 40 Vic. cap. 7, and Canada and Us Provinces, vol. tx. p. 384. 

* 4.3 Vic. cap. 25. 

* 47 Vic. cap. 23. * 49 Vic. cap. 25. 
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both in the West and at Ottawa during the next twenty years; 
“It is about time the people of the Territories who Contribute ^ 
largely to the general revenue of the Dominion^ should at 
least have the allowance of eighty cents per capita of the' 
population which is - granted to the Provinces for' local 
purposes.”^ ■ , " 

The Act'of 1880 was, among other things, designed to 
strengthen the Dominion’s control^ over-Territorial legisla¬ 
tion. In continuation of a provision in the Act of 1875,* 
one section of the 1880 ^ct required that-all Territorial 
ordinances, before coming i^o^ffect, must be ratified by the 
Governor-General-in-Council, to\^hich body they were to be 
submitted within thirty days after-theirpassing by the Terri¬ 
torial legislature. All ordinances so agreed to or rejected 
were then to be placed before Parliament foWurth’er con¬ 
sideration, and the final decision reported back to thp^Lieu- 
tenant-Governor. These regulations however, did not^nd 
the evil of procrastination on the part of Ottawa, of which the 
North-West Council had complained ever since 1874. 

Another section of the Act of 1875 was also reaffirmed^ 
in 1880, when the Act of that year provided that when any 
district of the North-West Territories not exceeding a 
thousand square miles in area, contained not less than a 
thousand fully qualified citizens, an electoral district should 
be set up, which should thereafter be represented iin the 
Council or the Legislative Assembly as the case might be, 
by a member elected by itself.® When the total number of 
elected members had reached twenty-one, the nominated 
Council was to be replaced by a Legislative Assembly, to be 


^ Black, History of Saskatchewan, p. 199. 

® By the Act of 1875, 38 Vic. cap. 49, all Territorial ordinances had to be 
reported within ten days of their passing to the Governor-General, and might 
be disallo-wed by him at any time within two years of their passing. All 
ordinances had to be laid before both Houses of Parliament. a 

» 43 Vic. cap. 25, sec. 15 4 
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re-elected-jevery two years. This ^Act'however, did not _ 
.materially affect the office of the Lieutcnant-.Governor, who 
■ remained Ih^ real-executive ppweVj'andjwqs in reality merely' 
the instrument of the Dominipti Govemrnehtr-TJie first to 
take a seat in the Council as ^ elected member was^aw.:, 
rence Clarke, chief'factof of t|ie Hudson’s Bay Company at 
Carlton, who entered tKe House in 1881 as the representtitivb ' 
of Tome. In-the following’year, mainly for the convenience 
of the-postal department, the-'T’erritories were divided into 
.the four prpvisional- districts of Assiniboia,-, Sask^-tchewan, 
Athabasca'^nd Alberta'. , 

Lieutenant-Governor Laird, after a very successful adminis¬ 
tration,, ducirig.which He,had showii unequalled powers in 
dealing with the Indians,/retired in December 1881, and was 
succeeded by'Lieutenant-Governor Dewdney, an English 
civil engineer" who had already seen something of Western 
political life. In August^l883,' he met his first Council, 
which contained in addition to the nominated members, six 
-'elected members, one of "w^hom, Mr. Frank'Oliver, came from 
Edmonton-, the first electoral, district to be set up in Alberta. " 
'Afto this, the . influence of the elected members-grew 
steadily^.at the expense of the nominated element. In the 
^Address in reply to the Spee.ch ffom-the Throne, the Council 
expressed the desife--fbr greater legislative scope, and also ' 
prayed that it would be subjected to less interference from 
Ottawa than had been customary. It also reverted to an 
old grievance, and asked that the Dominion Government 
in the future would pay more attention to its protests.^ 
This preliminary demonstration of independence was* fol¬ 
lowed up during the session by a memorial, addressed to the 
Governor-General, which enumerated sixteen grievances 
under which the Council laboured on account of inattention 
on the part of Ottawa. It is noteworthy that this document 

^ Black, History of Saskatchewan, p. 230. 
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contained, a plea for the half-breeds of the' Saskatchewan 
which, if acted upon at the time, might have prevented the 
financial loss and the unnecessary bloodshed of’85. It also 
contained a strong protest against the land policy of the 
Dominion, and closed with a demand for Territorial repre¬ 
sentation In the-Dominion Parliament.^ Such memorials as 
~tKiriTOwever, had little immediate effect/ and for several 
years after 1883, the Federal Government appears to have 
regarded the demands of the Territorial legislature, in the 
same light in which-,axi in4plgep_t .parent looks upon the 
unreasonable pretensions oTa^po.ilt child. 

As the number of elected membeys^ncreased, a growing 
hostility against the existence of official nominated members 
manifested itself. Thus in 1884, two elected members pro¬ 
posed a resolution that: “No person, not directly responsible 
to the people of the North-West, should be allowed a vote in 
local legislation or a seat at the Council Board”. This was 
however, defeated, and the Council passed another resolu¬ 
tion, in which it deprecated the introduction of Dominion 
party politics into Territorial affairs. Nevertheless; the fact 
that such a resolution'-wasantroduced, and the fact that it 
found some- support in the House, showed the direction in 
which public opinion was-'beginning to move.^ 

With the election of Geddes to the Council in 1884 by the 
district of Calgary, Southern Alberta entered the political 
arena, and soon after this the other districts of the South also 
had their reprpentatives at Regina. In 1885, the Address in 
reply to the Speech from the Throne, protested' vigorously 
against the Dominion Government’s undue solicitude and care 
for the Canadian Pacific Railway, on account of the exemp¬ 
tion of lands granted to them from taxation.® But once more 

* Ibid. p. 232. 

* Journals of the N.W. Council, 1884, pp. 61-2; Black, oJ>. cit. p.'237. 

* Journals of the N.W. Council, 1885, p. 44; Black, op. cit. p. 239.' 
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these protests were unheeded, and in the same year a Relega¬ 
tion, the first of many, was sent by the North-West legfela- 
lature to Ottawa.^ The memorial laid by these members be¬ 
fore the Qpvernor-General-in-C'ouncil contained no less than 
twenty-seven-grievances, some of which were of slight im¬ 
portance, but others were genuinely serious. From that time 
Parliament Hill at Ottawa became for Territorial politicians 
what Downing Street had been to an earlier gener'ation of 

- Canadian public men, and the authorities at the capital 
appeared to the men from the West as dilatory, as evasive and 
as autocratic as “Mr. Mother-Country” himself had for¬ 
merly been. This first delegation from the Territories appears 
to have been more tlian usually persuasive, or else the author¬ 
ities at Ottawa were exceptionally pliant, but whatever the 
cause may have^been, the Lieutenant-Governor was able to 

- announce at the’opening of the next session of the Council, 

that of the twenfy-seven subjects mentioned in their recent 
niemorial, seventeen had bepn agreed to, and the others 
were being dealt with in a. manner satisfactory to him, but 
whether it was satisfactory to the Council or not does not ’ 
appear.® X .. 

As early as 1884, when the number of elected members was 
eight' as against the six nominated -members, the Council 
turned its attention to the subject of local self-government. 
A.motion was proposed that the Council should assert its 
right to 'the legislative and executive control of all matters 
relating to the government'of the North-West Territories, 
similar to that exercised .by representative legislative bodies 
throughout the British Empire. On the ground that it re¬ 
presented the people of the North-West, this motion de¬ 
manded that the Council should be allowed .to administer 
the funds voted by the Canadian Parliament for the use of 
the Territories, rather than a Lieutenant-Governor who was 
'■Journals of the N.W. Council, 1885, p. 65. * Ibid.yJL^^, p. 8. ' 
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merely the instrument of Federal control. This first demand 
for local self-government also asked for an increased Federal 
Grant, and it is significant that one of the reasons urged 
in support of this request, was the fact that the Dominion 
had- retained Territorial Crown lands in its own control.^ 
Later o n in the , same sdssiqn another resolution’ stated 
that, although the required number of elected members had • 
not yet been attained, the Council should nevertheless at 
once-be replaced by a Legislative Assembly.^ Though both . 

f^these resolutions were rejected, they showed clearly that 
the'day.s of autocratic Crown Cdlony Government in the 
Territories'Vej^e numbered. 

A memorial oCrS^b put foryvard the specific demand for 
local self-government. Tt-i.tated- that the Council believed 
that the time had now come w’hen, it should be -replaced by 
a purely elective,Legislative Assemb'ly-of twenty-five mem¬ 
bers, holding office for a period of four yeVrs^nd presided ' 
over by one of its own members, and that the Lieutenant- 


Governors should carry on the business of government by 
and with the advice of an Executive Council of three.® The 
Lieutenant-Governor announced in his speech at the open¬ 
ing of the Council of 1887, that the Dominion Government 
had requested him to confer .with his colleagues on the sub¬ 
ject 'of a constitution for the Territories, which would give 
the people a greater share in the government of the country 
than they had hitherto'enjoyed. Thereupon the Council at 
once presented another memqrial, virtually repeating the 
demand of the previous year. Finally, in 1888, an Act was 
passed by the Dominion Parliament which conferred upon 
the Territories some of the privileges they had demanded’, 
but subsequent events soon proved that these concessions fell 
far short of their requirements.^ 


* Ibid., 1884, pp. 47-50. 
■' Ibid., 1887, p. 73. 


* Ilnd., 1884, pp. 60-63. ■ 

* 51 Vic. cap. 19. 
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The new Legislative Assembly which now replaced the 
North-West Council was not a purely elective body, as three 
‘ of its. twenty-five members were official nominees. It was 
intended that these official members (who might be nomi¬ 
nated from the’ territorial judiciary) should act as legal ex¬ 
perts, but while they could take part in the debates of the 
Assembly, they had no vote. The Act conferred upon the 
Assembly certain powers analogous to those of provinces, 
but, as the history of the next few years was to show, the 
constitutional position of the Assembly was inferior to that 
of Provincial Legislatures in many important particulars. 
An Advisory Council was provided for, composed of four 
members of the Assembly and the Lieutenant-Governor, who, 
in addition to his vote as a regular member, had also a cast¬ 
ing vote. The power j of committee were limited to advice on 
financial matters, arid it was not intended to be a cabinet.^ 
But -vy^hile the North-West Council was thus fighting the 
battle of local self-government, it was not unmindful of 
wider political issues. In the Reply to the Address from the 
Throne of 1885, it was-pointed out; that the Territories were 
largely peopled by British subjects, familiar with the rights 
and privileges of British citizenship, and it stated that they 
'were growing restive when they found those rights and privi¬ 
leges' withheld. “We confidently look forward to the next 
session of the Federal Parliament granting our requests, ahd~-_ 
calling to their councils representatives of these Territories.” ® 
The subject of Territorial representation was first raised 
in the Dominion House of Commons in 1884 by Mr. M. C. 
Cameron, member for West Huron, Ontario.® Mr. Cameron’s 
first motion was thrown out, but, undaunted by this reverse, 

5l;Vic. cap. 19, sec. 13; Canadian Hansard, 1888, vol. i. p. 454; vol. 
ii. pp. 1174, 1473. 1480, 1547- 

^ Journals of the N.W. Council, 1885, pp. 43-4; Black, History of 
Saskatchewan,■'a. 239. 
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he returned to the charge once more in 1885.^ He reminded 
■ the House that a memorial on this subject had already been 
presented by the North-West Council, and asked for copies 
of the correspondence between Ottawa and Regina to be 
tabled. He then quoted in full certain resolutions which had 
been passed, in the previous November, by an avowedly non¬ 
political meeting held in the town of Calgary. These resolu- 
, tions stated that the rapid increase in the population'of-th^ 
Territories, and their extraordinary economic development, 
justified the demand for representation at Ottawa, and the 
Dominion Government was asked to take immediate steps 
in this direction.® 

The debate on Mr. Cameron’s Bill was adjourned and the 
measure dropped, but he returned to the subject again in 
later speeches during the same session.® Speaking for the 
Government, Sir, Hector Langevin said that Mr. Cameron’s 
Bill was premature, and he asked the House to wait until 
the completion of the census of the Territories then being' 
taken, when he said, further developments could be con¬ 
sidered. The Territories were not yet organised as provinces, 
and on a recent visit to the North-West he had not found any 
general wish among the people for a change in their con¬ 
stitution.* The Opposition however, was not convinced by 
the Government’s attitude, and in the same session Mr. 
Blake elicited from Sir John A. Macdonald the fact that he 
had received not one, but several, petitions from the people 
of Calgary and other districts of Alberta, on this and other 
questions.® Having taken it up, the Liberals took every 
opportunity of pressing.the subject of Territorial representa¬ 
tion upon the attention of the Government, until it decided 
that the time had come to act. 

^ Ibid., 1885, vol. i. p. 147. » Ibid., 1885, vol. i. pp. 292, 490-5. 

>■ ’ Ibid., 1885, vol. iv. pp. 3405 ff. ‘ Ibid., 1885, vol.Jv. p. 3405. 

‘ Ibid., 1885, vol. ii. p. 1306. ( 
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The Speech from the Throne of 1886, announced that the 
census of the Territories had been completed, and that Par¬ 
liament would be asked to consider a measure providing for 
the representation of the North-West in-the House of Com¬ 
mons. Apparently the Council at Regina was not satisfied 
with this announcement, and the delegation which visited 
Ottawa in that year emphasised the necessity for Parlia¬ 
mentary representation, both in the Senate and in the House 
of Commons.^ Before the end of the session their demand was 
satisfied by the passing of the North-West Territories Repre¬ 
sentation Act, 1886.® This measure gave two representatives 
to Assiniboia and one each to Saskatchewan and Alberta.® 
In the following year the Territories were given two seats in 
the Senate, and thus by 1888 the North-West had already 
moved far along the path of its political development.* 

While the Territories had thus in the course of a few years 
experienced rapid political changes, it should not be as¬ 
sumed that the people as a whole had shown any keen 
interest in' political questions. The population of the country 
was still almost microscopic in the vast stretches of Ae 
prairie, so that it was almost impossible to say at any moment 
what the political opinions of the country were, and poli¬ 
ticians who visited different parts of this great region might 
well find people holding the most diverse opinions, which 
could be cited in the East as representing the universal ' 
wish of the people, without fear of contradiction.^ Un¬ 
doubtedly the Press, which began to develop during the 
’eighties, did much to focus public opinion on questions of • 

’'■ Journals of the N.W. Council, 1886, p. 83. 

’ 49 'Vic. cap. 24, and Canadian Hansard, 1886, vol. ii. pp. 866, 1143, 
1205, 1223, 1249, 1271. 

’ 49 Vic. cap. 24, sections 2 and 3. In 1904 the number of representatives 
was increased to ten. 

‘ S°'St 3> ^“'1 Canadian Hansard, 1887, vol. i. pp. 74, 197, 246, 
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general interest, but in a new country, where men are busily 
engaged in making homes and in the constant struggle with 
the forces of nature, there is little time for politics. So long 
as the Mounted Police were at hand to maintain the law, so 
long as the price of beef was good and new" markets were 
being developed, the people as a whole were' content to 
leave politics to those who had nothing better to do. When 
more important business was not on hand, they were quite 
prepared to applaud their representatives in Regina, to 
attend public meetings and to sign memorials to the Federal 
Government on what they'were told by those who specialised 
in such things, were political grievances. 



CHAPTER XVII 


RESPONSIBLE GOVERNMENT AND PROVINCIAL STATUS/ 
1880-1905 

Between 1880 and 1905, the question of Responsible 
Government and the demand for Provincial Status held the 
centre of the political stage in the North-West. Other sub¬ 
jects of common interest, such as that of separate schools, 
the dual language problem, the control of Crown Lands, 
immigration and taxation, tended to group themselves round 
one or other of these two main topics. In point of time, the 
demand for responsible government was the first to claim 
public attention, for as soon as the newly constituted As¬ 
sembly met, a spirited contest, which was to last through 
several sessions, broke out between the Lieutenant-Governor 
and that body. 

It soon became clear that there was a wide divergence 
of opinion between His Honour and the Assembly as to 
the functions of the Advisory Council.^ The Lieutenant- 
Governor looked upon it merely as a committee whose ad¬ 
vice he might seek on financial quest^ns only, but which he 
was not necessarily bound to follo\^ The Legislative As- 
, sembly however, held that the Advisory Council was vested 
with the rights of a fully qualified Cabinet, responsible to 
itself alone. Inadvertently, at the close of the session of 
l888, the Lieutenant-Governor played into the hands of the 
Assembly, by allowing it to include in its financial measure 
for the year, not only the funds raised by Territorial taxa¬ 
tion, but also the sum-voted by the Dominion Parliament for 
^ North-West Territories Act, 1888, 51 Vic. cap. 19, sec. xiii. 
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the government of the Territories. The Speaker presented the 
money bill for the year in customary Parliamentary language, 
but he did not draw the Governor’s attention to the fact 
that some of the moneys mentioned therein came from the 
Dominion Treasury, and the Lieutenant-Governor thereupon 
pronounced the Royal assent, thus, according to the As¬ 
sembly, tacitly acknowledging its right to full financial con¬ 
trol. “His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor doth thank 
Her Majesty’s dutiful and loyal subjects, accepts their bene¬ 
volence and assents to this bill in Her Majesty’s name.’’^ 
Durihg the recess the Governor discovered that “Het 
Majesty’s dutiful and loyal subjects’’ had outwitted him, 
and when the Assembly met in 1889, he was determined not 
to be caught napping a second time. He found it necessary 
before the session was over to refuse the advice of his Coun¬ 
cil, and thus made it plain that he did not consider that the 
Act of 1888 had established full responsible government in 
the Territories. The Assembly however, did not intend that 
the fruits of its victory should be thrown away, and Mr. 
Cayley asked the members of the Advisory Council if they 
had informed the Lieutenant-Governor of their.desire to be 
allowed, as his advisers, to prepare with him the estimates 
for the .year 1889-90, which should be submitted to the As¬ 
sembly before being transmitted to Ottawa. In-reply, Mr. 
Haultain stated that His Honour could not consent to the 
publication of these estimates to the Assembly or otherwise, 
before they had, been submitted to Ottawa. Therefore, as 
the Advisory Council believed itself to be a regularly- con¬ 
stituted executive committee responsible to the Assembly, it 
tendered its resignation, which Lieutenant-Governor Royal 
accepted on October 29, 1889.^“ 

* Black, History of Saskatchewan, p. 396. 

’ Oliver, E. H., The Canadian North-West: Its Early Development and 
Legislative Records, vol. ii. pp. Iioi, 1102. 
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Another Advisory Council was at once formed, but in his 
' first speech to the Assembly, the new leader, Mr. Brett, im¬ 
plied that he had surrendered the position which the As¬ 
sembly had won in the previous session. He said he would 
deal only with Territorial finance, which meant that he would 
not touch the money voted by the Dominion Parliament for 
the use of the Territories.^ Thereupon the Legislative As¬ 
sembly passed a resolution of “no confidence” in the Ad¬ 
visory Council, and Mr. Brett and his colleagues offered 
their resignations to the Lieutenant-Governor, but the latter 
refused to accept them, on the ground that he had no reason 
for believing them unsatisfactory.^ 

, On Mr. Haultain’s motion, the next step of the Assembly 
was to refuse to vote supplies for 1889-90, until the funds 
voted in the previous year had been accounted for. The 
Lieutenant-Governor was requested to accept the Advisory 
Council’s resignation, and to choose successors in whom the 
House had confidence.® It was however, not content when 
His Honour complied, for it was determined to carry its 
complaints to Ottawa. A Memorandum was laid before the 
Minister of the Interior, with the rSjuest that he would 
bring it to the notice of the Privy Council. This document 
acknowledged the legality of the Lieutenant-Governor’s 
position, for instead of claiming full responsible govern¬ 
ment under the Act of 1888, the Assembly merely asked that 
this form of government should now be established in the 
Territories, by handing over to the Territorial Legislature 
full provincial powers as set forth in the British North 
America Act of 1867, except that of raising money on public 
credit. The Memorandum also pointed out that the existing 
constitution did not provide any permanent responsible 
body to prepare legislation for the Assembly, and that the 
. Ibid. vol. ii. p. 1104. ° * Ibid. pp. 1104-3. 

’ Ibid. vol. ii. pp. 1106-7. ’ 
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legislative efficiency of that body had thus been vitiated. 
Their recent experience of an Advisory Council in which 
they had no confidence, and their protracted dispute with 
the Lieutenant-Governor, had convinced them that the pre¬ 
sent constitution was unworkable, and they therefore prayed 
that-the Dominion Parliament would amend it forthwith. 
The Assembly further demanded that the Federal Grant 
shoulTTie appropriated by it, that the members of the Ad¬ 
visory- Council should be paid and that the Lieutenant- 
Governor should cease to be a membej.^ 

It is plain tliat the Ottawa Government did not agree with 
the point of view of the Assembly, and that the Act of 1888 
had never been intended to grant full responsibility to the 
North-West. That measure had merely'transferred certain 
legislative powers to the Territorial Legislature, but had re¬ 
tained the executive position of the Lieutenant-Governor 
practically unaltered. Sir John Thompson, speaking on this 
subject as it appeared to him and probably to most consti¬ 
tutional lancers at Ottawa, stated; “We have never yet con¬ 
ferred executive powers on anybody there, although we have 
an Advisory Council possessing a shadow of executive 
authority there”.* He went on to say that the Government 
of Canada was the executive for the North-West Territories, 
and that therefore executive powers should be exercised 
under the direction of that authority through the Lieutenant- 
Governor. Further, as it was the Parliament of Canada which 
made laws for the Territories, except in so far as it had 
delegated the power of passing ordinances on certain sub¬ 
jects to the Territorial Legislature, it should have control of 
executive matters in the North-West Territories, whatever 
the members of the Legislative Assembly might say to the 
contrary. 

The Privy Council on January 6, 1890, disallowed an 

1 Ibid. vol. ii. pp. 1113-22. • Canadian Hansard, 1891, p. 3926. 



ordinance passed by the Territorial L^islamre on the 22nd 
of the previous November. The^feasons' which Sir John 

- Thompsorr'urged"in“'favour^ this action bring out clearly 
the divergence between the. Assembly’s claims and its legal 
right. “The Ordinance requires the Advisory Council to be 
appointed by the Assembly; the Statute; vests the appoint¬ 
ment in the Lieutenant-Governor. The Ordinance requires 
the Council to consist of two members; the Statute requires 
four. The Ordinance requires the consent of both members 
of the Council to every act of the Lieutenant-Governor; the 
Statute implies that the Lieutenant-Governor may act on 
the advice of a majority because it gives him a vote in the 
C'ouncil and the casting vote also in the case of a tie. The 
tenure of office prescribed by the Ordinance is the pleasure 
of the Assembly, while-that prescribed by the Statute is the 
pleasure of the Lieutenant-Governor.”^ 

After he had accepted the resignation of his second Ad- 
visory_CQuncil, Governor Royal throughout the remainder 
of the session of 1889, failed to induce any other group of 
members in the Assembly to take its place. During the 
recess however, he prevailed upon three members to take 
office, and when the Assembly met in 1890, the struggle was 

- renewed with even greater -heat than before. In its reply to 
the Lieutenant-Governor’s opening speech, the Assembly 
complained that His Honour had not informed it why he 
had appointed an Advisory Council lacking the confidence 
of the House. The Assembly believed that a more exact 
definition of the control enjoyed by the Legislature over the 
executive was essential, if indeed such-control existed. In 
the absence of any guidance from the Lieutenant-Governor 
on this subject,,the Assembly could only assume that by the 
terms of its constitution as well as by established Parlia- 

* Oliver, E. H., The Canadian North-West: Its Early Development and 
Legislative Records, vol. ii. pp. 1126-7. 
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, mentary usage, it had the full rights of a legislative body 
under a responsible government. It was therefore constrained 
to protest in the most emphatic manner, against the assump¬ 
tion ~of-executive control by a group of irresponsible in¬ 
dividuals, and it was determined to take such measures to 
protect itself as it might deem necessary. The unwarranted 
action of these members in consenting to form an Ad¬ 
visory Council under such conditions rendered them unfit 
to take part in_the business of the House, and in order to 
vindicate its rights, the Assembly would refuse any motions 
or legislation proposed by those members, and so long as they 
retained their present position-they would be debarred from 
sitting upon any^pf its committees.^- 

The Lieutenant-Governor replied that, in. the opinion of 
the Minister of Justice, the highest legal authority on the 
subject, he had acted throughout in accordance with the law. 
He had no other alternative than to select an Advisory 
Council that was prepared to work under the existing con¬ 
stitution, as the Queen’s Government had to be carried on. 
The Assembly scouted the opinion of the Minister of Justice, 
and reiterated its claim to full responsible government. It 
was responsible to the people of the North-West Territories 
for the interpretation of the law, and'an expression of 
opinion, even by a Minister of Justice, could not alter its 
position. That could only be^done by an authoritative in¬ 
struction from a superior governing body. While the As¬ 
sembly could understand that the Lieutenant-Governor 
might act upon instructions from Ottawa, or by and with the 
advice of his Advisory Council, they could not believe that 
he was empowered to govern with advisers responsible to 
himself alone.® This elaborate and rather exaggerated 

*vol. ii. p. 1127. 

• Ibid., 1890, pp. 111-23, and Black, History of Saskatchewan, pp. 
403-4- 
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statement of the Assembly was never sent to the Lieutenant- 
Governor, as no one had been deputed to deliver it. Perhaps 
another reason for its non-delivery was the fact that the 
Assembly knew that it was advancing claims which were 
untenable. It is significant that in dealing with the Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governor it tended to be more specific in its claims 
to responsible government, than it was in its memorials to 
Ottawa. Apparently'it realised that, while it might hoodwink 
■ an official who had already shown himself none too clear about 
his constitutional position, it could not induce.the Parliament A’ 
of Canada to accept an interpretation of one of its s&^fcs 
at variance both with the letter of the law and the itiMpIfon 
of those who had passed it. At the same time, the Assembly 
was justified in protesting' against a constitution which 
gave it the semblance of legislative power, and denied it the 
financial control necessary to put its legislation into effect. In 
a subsequent memorial which it desired should be sent to the 
Governor-General-in-Council, the Assembly contented itself 
with the observation that the Canadian Parliament had not^ 
takemaction on its representations of the previous year. 

Messrs. Betts and Brett proceeded in May 1891 to Ottawa 
to procure if -possible, the recognition of full responsible 
government, as ,well as the right of the Assembly to appro¬ 
priate all Territorial revenues, including the annual grant 
made from the Dominion Treasury. When they reached the 
capital this tempest in a teacup reached the nadir,of bathos, 
for all the Territorial members of the House of Commons 
and the Territorial Senators, with one^ voice, denounced 
responsible government as premature and to6 -expensive a 
luxury. They urged that no step in this direction should be 
taken before the Territories were divided into provinces. 
Messrs. Betts and Brett therefore, returned empty-handed 
to Regina to face their hostile colleagues.^ 

1 Black, History of Saskatchewan, pp. 403-4. 
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But by this time the constitutional struggle in the North- 
West had attracted the attention''-of the Opposition in Par¬ 
liament. To the suggestion of the Liberals that full respoh- 
sible.govefnment should be granted forthwith, Sir John A. 
Macdonald stated in 1890 that whether the time had or had 
not come for such a step to be taken, he was unable to say, 
but he was in a position to say that almost every person from 
the Territories with whom he had spoken, was'against such 
a development.^ It was clear however, that the existing 
situation could not be coiitinued, and so in 1891 an Act was 
passed which empowered the Legislative Assembly to make 
Ordinances relating to “the expenditure of Territorial funds 
and such portion of any moneys appropriated by Parlia¬ 
ment for the Temfbfies~”as'~the—Lieutenant-GovemoLis_ 
authorised to expend by and with the ad-vice of the Legisla¬ 
tive Assembly or of any cqnfmittee thereof’’.® This Act also 
empowered the Lieutenant-Governor to dissolve the As¬ 
sembly at his discretion and cause a new one to be elected. 
With the abolition of the legal experts, the Assembly became 
a purely elective body, at whose meetings the Lieutenant- 
Governor was not to be present. • ^ 

The first subject taken.up by the second Assembly, which 
met in December 1891, was the form of executive which it 
deemed desirable. It passed an Ordinance in which it once 
more laid claim .to full, executive control through the Ad- 
visoVy Council. This Ordinance was submitted to the 
Minister of Justice, who pointed out that the law merely 
permitted the Advisory Council to (tender advice to the 
Lieutenant-Governor on financial questions, and that it had 
no right to advise on questions of general policy.® After this 
the Assembly adopted the plan of choosing four of its own 

■ ^ Canadian Hansard, 1890, p. 4^62. * S4'5S Vic. cap. 22. 

^Journals of the N.W. Legislative Assembly, 1892; Appendix, pp. 6-I0, 
and Oliver, op. cit. vol. ii. pp. 1150-3. 
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members to advise the Lieutenant-Governor, a system which, 
speaking in retrospect at a later date. Sir Wilfrid Laurier. 
criticised" as not being in the spirit of British constitutional 
practice.^ This arrangement however, did not prove satis^ 
factory, and in 1896 the Assembly memorialised the Federal 
Government, stating that, in its opinion, the time had come 
when an Executive Council should be substituted for the 
present Executive Committee.* In the following year ^his 
request was acceded to, and the Executive Committee 
selected by the Assembly was replaced by an Executive 
Council chosen by the Lieutenant-Governor and enjoying 
the support of the majority of the Assembly.® 

It has already been seen that in 1891, part of the Dominion 
grant was handed over to the. administration-of the As¬ 
sembly, and in the following year it was agreed that Par¬ 
liament should vote a lump sum annually for the use of the 
Territories, which the Assembly could appropriate as it 
wished. Sir John Thompson said in 1893, that it was the 
interition of the Federal Government to vote the Territorial 
grant in such.a manner that the Executive Committee would 
be practically a responsible Cabinet, so far as that, money 
was concerned.* By 1897 therefore, the battle for respon¬ 
sible government had been won, though as will- be seen 
later, the question of the Dominion grant had not yet 
been placed on a wholly satisfactory footing. Already 
however, certain of the Territorial leaders were already 
looking forward to the still more distant goal of provincial 
status. 

At the time of the acquisition of the Hudson’s Bay 
Territories, it was assumed that at some future date that 
region would be carved up into provinces. This subject was 

* Canadian Hansard, 1905, vol. i. p. 1424. 

* Journals of the North-West Legislative Assembly, 1896, p. 67. 

’ 60-61 Vic. cap. 28. 

* Canadian* Hansard, 1S93, p. 1733. ' 
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repeatedly mentioned during the ’eighties, both at Regina 
^ and at Ottawa, and on several occasions reforms proposed 
by the North-West Council were postponed because of the 
supposed imminence of the change. During the ’nineties 
the demand grew more widespread, though as late as 1896 
the Assembly, in its memori al just rnentio ned, deprecated 
so radical a step as the granting of full provTireiad^rights. 
It held that,the reforms which it sought could be attamted- 
by a few minor amendments in the North-West Territories 
Act. 

In spite of this, a feeling hJ^ undoubtedly been develop¬ 
ing among the people of the Territorie^-^during the last few 
years, that the time was rapidly approaching when pro¬ 
vincial aijtonomy could no longer be delayed. Speaking in 
the House of Commons in 1897, the Minister of the Interior 
stated that for several years past, there had been in the Terri¬ 
tories an agitation in favour of what “they call provincial 
autonomy’’.^ He did not think the question-was sufficiently 
serious to warrant consideration at the moment, but he be¬ 
lieved the time was not far distant when Parliament would 
be called upon to' deliberate upon this subject. Generally 
speaking, down to the close pf the century, the people of the 
•''Ternkofies seem to have been more interested in the amount 
of theTipHtinion grant and the manner in which it was voted, 
thah^ autonomy. In 1896 the. Assembly asked, as it had 
so often done before, that instead of an indefinite sum qach 
year. Parliament should agree to a fixed grant in the nature 
of a subsidy, the amount of which should be revised evejy 
four years. ^ ^ ■ 

The subject of provincial status was brought into the 
sphere of practical politics by Mr. Haultain in 1899. The 
North-West Assembly in the following year, sent a mfejnorial 


1 Ibid , 1897, p. 4116. 

* Journals ojthe North-West Legislative Assembly, 1896, p. 73. 
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to the Governor-Gerieral-in-Council asking that inquiries 
should be instituted as to the terms upon which the Terri¬ 
tories, or any part of them, might be granted provincial 
status.^ This led to a conference between the Minister of the 
Interior and^ Mr. Haultain, the result of which was that the 
Minister informed Parliament that provincial autonomy 
could no longer be delayed, as*the people of the North-West 
were determined to have it, and that they were as capable of 
governing themselves as any people in Canada.^ 

In 1901, Mr. Haultain the Premier of the North-West 
Territories, submitted a statement of the Territorial position 
to a joint conference, representing the Privy Council and the 
North-West Legislature, and he also laid before this body a 
draft bill for the establishment of,a province.® This measure 
provided that the administration of Crown Lands should be 
transferred to the new province, and that all royalties accru¬ 
ing from mines, timber or other sources, should go into the 
provincial treasury. Even at this late date however, repre¬ 
sentative people were still to be found in the Territories, ivho 
preferred the existing constitutional .arrangement to full 
provincial status. Their chief opposition ,tX> the change 
appears to have ^een the price which the people would have 
to pay for what, ^cording to them, was a mere luxury. They 
held that the Territories already enjoyed most of the advan¬ 
tages and few of the limitations of provinces. They had 
responsible -government- and were to all intents and purposes 
on a footing of equality with“ them. These people considered 
that the settlement of the Dominion subsidy was of much 
greater importance. "We should either have an increased 
subsidy or provincial autonomy. As far as I have given the 
matter attention, I think it would be much better for the 

^ Ibid., 1900, p. 72, and Oliver, op. ciU vol. ii. pp. II55-7" 

* Canadian Hansard, 1901, vol. i. pp. 1368-9. 

’ Oliver, op. cit. vol. ii. pp. 1163 ff, - ' 
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country in its existing circumstances to receive an* increased 
subsidy rather than provincial autonomy.”^ 

It is unnecessary here to traverse the dreary desert of pro¬ 
posals and counter-proposals, telegrams, letters, memorials - 
and speeches relating to this subject between 1901 and 1905. 
The only relief vouchsafed to the weary traveller through 
this arid waste is afforded by occasional cases of sprightly 
rejoinder to Government suggestions on the part of Mr. 
Haultain, who conducted the Territorial attack with great 
skill and resource. Once the battle was joined, it became 
clear that there were divisions within the Territorial forces, 
and that Mr. Haultain could not claim to speak for everyone 
in the North-West. Some wanted one province, some wanted 
two, some wished to confine the political agitation to the 
question of the Dominion subsidy, while others were anxious 
that the whole question of provincial autonomy should be 
dropped for a few years. ^ The Canadian Government, whose 
policy was to hasten slowly, naturally tended to take advan¬ 
tage of these divisions, and so to confute that wary tactician 
Mr. Haultain. 

Still, the people of the Territories were not deeply moved 
by the battle of the politicians, for in reality no vital issue 
was involved. Everyone knew that sooner or later the North- 
West would be carved into provinces, and the question of 
their number, their boundaries and the precise moment at 
which the change was to take place, were merely matters of/ 
detail. This however, does not imply any depreciation o^He 
magnificent work of Mr. Haultain. Indeed, it was fortunate 
for both the North-West and Canada that for upwards of 
fifteen years the destiny of the Territories was glided by his 
skilful hand. Sir Clifford Sifton, Minister of thylnterior, who 
knew the prairie country better than most western politicians, 

* Can^ianJi'Shsard, 1902, vol. ii/p. 3074. 

- Journals oj the North-West Legislative Assembly, I902_, pp. 18-26. 
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stated in the Canadian House of Commons that he did not 
believe a grievance really existed,^ and that the settlement of 
the financial and constitutional status of so vast a region was 
sufficiently important to justify protracted and careful con¬ 
sideration. 

In a letter to Mr. Haultain in 1903, Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
wrote that he did not consider it advisable to raise the ques¬ 
tion of provincial status. He urged that this subject should be 
left over until the redistribution of seats, which would give 
the Territories ten instead of six representatives at Ottawa, 
had been completed.® To this the Territofial Premier^e- 
plied, that while the question of representation at Ottawa 
was important, that of provincial autonomy was infinitely 
more so. “The obtainir^-^of provincial powers is in our 
opinion of much-greater importance to the people of the 
Territories, than additional representation in a Parliament 
whose failure to' fulfil the duties and obligations it has as¬ 
sumed with<regard to the North-West is one of our strongest 
reasons.^ for demanding Home Rule.”® At 'long last, on 
February "M, 1905, Sir Wilfrid Laurier introduced the Bill 
y^Hich was to provide for the new province of Alberta. “The 
time has arrived”, he said, “when . . . another step, and the , 
last, can now be taken to complete the passage of the North- 
West Territories from what was once the necessary tutelage 
into the fulness of the rights which, under our constitution, 
appertain to provinces.” * The North-West Territories Act of 
1875, which had never been repealed, “has remained to this 
day the rock upon which has been reared the structure which 
we are about to crown with complete and actual autonomy”.® 
He then traced the constitutional development of the Terri¬ 
tories since 1875, and pointed out that for years they had 

* Canadian Hansard, 1902, vol. ii. p, 3101. 

* Journals of the North-West Legislative Assembly, 1903, p. 51. 

3 Ibid., 1903, p. 52. 

* Canadian Hansard,-1905, vol. i. p.^ 1422. ‘ Ibid., 1905, vol. i. p. 1423. . ’ 
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enjoyed a substantial measure of local autonomy. “The metal 
has been in the crucible, and all we have to do now is to place 
the stamp of Canadian nationality upon it.”^ 

As he anticipated, Parliament was mainly interested in 
four chief subjects, the number of provinces to be created, 
the ownership of public lands, the financial terms to be 
granted to the neiy province and the kind of school system 
that it was to be empowered to establish. As to the first of 
these, it was not difficult to arrive at a satisfactory conclusion. 
Excluding the barren waste lands of the far north, which 
could not reasonably' be included, there remained a vast 
region of about five hundred and fifty thousand square 
miles. Assuming that the provinces to be created should be 
approximately equal in area, he proposed to create two, to 
be known as Alberta and Saskatchewan. There was some 
slight objection in Parliament to these names. One member 
advocated the retention of the term Assiniboia for Saskat¬ 
chewan, while another made the more imaginative sugges¬ 
tion that the new provinces should be called Cartier and 
Champlain instead of Alberta and Saskatchewan. As far as 
boundaries were concerned, the champions of Greater Mani¬ 
toba advocated the western extension of that province to 
include Assiniboia, and they generously agreed that what 
was left over might be set pp as one province. A few carping 
critics attacked the exclusion of the northern districts, while 
one member urged that the eastern boundary of the new 
■province of Alberta, from the South Saskatchewan south to 
the 49th parallel, should be moved eastward so as to in¬ 
clude the whole of the ranchii^ district, on the ground that 
it was an economiccunit. On the whole however, the House ■ 
acquiesced, both as to the number and the boundaries of 
the new provinces. 

As was expected, the ownership of public lands gave rise 
* Ibid., 1905, vol. i. p'. 1425. 
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to a more serious division of opinion. The reasons urged by 
the Government in favour of federal control were too thin 
to carry conviction, either then or since. It was contended 
- that as the Dominion must remain primarily responsible for 
immigration, it was right and proper that it should control 
the administration of the lands it was seeking to popula,te.- 
Further, if these lands were transferred to the new pro¬ 
vinces, they might be sold or disposed of in an unwise and 
wasteful manner, a very feeble argument in view of the 
lavish way in which the Federal Government had doled out 
Western lands to various great corporations. The opponents 
of this part of the- Bill claimed that Alberta and Saskat¬ 
chewan should be given the same rights as those which were 
conferred by the British North America Act upon provinces, 

■ and-this included the control of public lands. The fact.that 
^an injustice had been done to Manitoba in the past, did not 
justify its,repetition in the case of the two new provinces now' 
to be created, and one member went so far as to say that the 
Bill was designed to set up second-grade provinces, .inferior 
in status to the original members of the Confederation.^ 
Unfortunately the support given to this section by several 
Western members, weakened the attack of the Opposition..- 
Mr. Oliver for example, defended the retention of control 
over Crown Lands by the Dominion, because “the interest 
of the province in these lands is the revenue it can get from 
their sale, while the interest of the Dominion is the revenue 
it can derive from the 'settler who makes it productive”. But 
why-the provinces should not interest, themselves in im- 
m'igration and in making the land productive, Mr. Oliver 
did not show. So the Government had its way in the, end, 
and thus laid up for the people of Canada stores of future 
trouble,, for sooner or later, the people of the West would 
resent this curtailment of'their rights. 

- • ■ ■ 1 1905, vol. iv.p. 6017. 
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While the people of the two new provinces could justly 
complain against the treatment they received in the matter 
of Crown Lands, they had no reason to object to the Govern¬ 
ment’s financial proposals. The Bill provided for an annual 
grant of fifty thousand dollars to support the Government 
and Legislature of the province, and two hundred thousand 
dollars on an •estimated population of two hundred and fifty 
thousand, paid at the rate of eighty cents per capita, which 
was to be increased every five years in proportion to the 
growth of the population, until it should reach eight hundred 
thousand. The Federal Government also agreed to pay 
interest at the rate of five per cent on the eight million one 
hundred and seven thousand five hundred dollars, the 
estimated value of Alberta’s share of the Territorial debt 
and public works already completed which the Dominion 
was to assume. While taking over the control of Crown 
Lands, the Bill provided for compensations to the new pro¬ 
vince of three hundred and seventy-five thousand dollars, 
or one per cent on the assumed value of the twenty-five 
million acres of Crown Lands which the Dominion rated 
at one dollar, fifty cents an acre. It was further proposed 
that when the population of the province was between four 
hundred thousand and eight hundred thousand, the interest 
on Crown Lands should be paid at one and a half per cent 
per annum, or five hundred and sixty-two thousand dollars. 
When the population was between eight hundred thousand 
and one million two hundred thousand, it would be paid at 
two per cent, or seven hundred and fifty thousand dollars, and 
after that, interest would be paid at the rate of three per cent, 
or one million one hundred and twenty thousand dollars. 
As a special grant, the Bill contained a provision for the 
payment, during a period of five years, of a sum amount¬ 
ing to one quarter of one per cent of,, the assumed value, 
or ninety-three thousand seven hundred and fifty dollars. 
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The highest flights of Parliamentary eloquence however, 
were reserved for the Government’s proposals on the subject 
of education. Here at last was thfe opportunity for which 
members had been waiting, particularly members from the 
East, who gave free rein to their dialectical powers. As this 
subject is dfealt yrith in another chapter, it is sufflcient to 
observe here that, as a whole, the members from the West 
took little interest in it, or when they did, it was to urge that 
this subject be left alone. At length the Bill passed, though 
not without scars, through its various stages, and became 
law on July 20, 1905.^ Thus Alberta became a' province 
and her pioneer phase was over. 


The Alberta Act, 5 Ed. VII. cap. 33. 
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PIONEER DAYS 

For several years after its establishment, Fort Macleod was 
the most important place in the South. It was on the trail 
between Benton" and Edmonton, for some time the head¬ 
quarters of the Mounted Police and until the close of the 
’seventies, the centre of a brisk trade in buffalo skins. When 
Lieutenant-Governor Laird visited the place in 1877, its 
inhabitants presented him with an address of welcome, and 
he was surprised to find so thriving a village in so distant a 
corner of the Territories, its shops well stocked with goods 
and signs of prosperity to be seen on all sides. 

Macleod’s ascendency was however, short-lived. The close 
of the ’seventies witnessed the disappearance of the'buffalo. 
In 1883 the old town site became untenable, owiiig to a 
change in the course of the Old Man’s River, so that a new 
fort had to be built. A site was chosen about two and a half 
miles west of the old post, on the bench land overlooking the 
Old Man’s River and on the south side of it. The buildings 
of the new fort were laid out in a rectangle four hundred and 
eighty-four feet long', and two hundred and fifty-four feet 
wide, and as the Nbrlh-Western Coal and Navigation Com¬ 
pany, which carried out the construction, had by then estab¬ 
lished its sawmill in the Porcupine Hills, lumber was "used 
throughout, which ensured greater comfort for the men.^ 
The construction of the Canadian Pacific Railway destroyed 
’ Report of Commtssioner, N.W.M.P., 1883, pp. 24-5 
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Macleod’s position as the chief distributing centre of-the 
South, since supplies which formerly had been sent to 
Southern Alberta by way of Benton and Macleod, were 
now brought into the Territories by rail. The fortunes of the 
town however, improved when the completion of the 
Calgary-Macleod line brought it into direct railway com¬ 
munication with the outside world, while the construction 
of the Crow’s Nest line made it an important railwajL,- 
junction. Throughout the period Macleod was famous as a 
ranching centre. 

Calgary during the first years of its history showed little 
signs of growth. As soon as the Police arrived in 1875, 
Father Constantine Scollen established a mission near by, 
while the Methodists, under .the energetic direction of John 
McDpugall, built a church for themselves. I. G. Baker & 
Company opened a store, and the Hudson’s Bay Company 
moved down from Ghost River. At first trade with the Indians 
was fairly steady, but until the comirvg of ^e railway Calgary 
showed little signs of its future greatness. It was merely a 
Mounted Police post and a stopping place between Macleod 
and Edmonton. When Steel revisited the place in 1883, after 
a five years’ absence, he saw little indication of improvement. 
"Calgary at this time was a cluster of portable huts and 
frame-houses, on the east side of the Elbow River’’, and 
where the centre of the town now is, there was as yet no 
settlement. There were two churches, two hotels, and a few 
shops all in tents, together with some freighters’ shacks and 
the Mounted Police barracks. 

The arrival of the railway turned Calgary from an isolated 
post into a thriving frontier town, which quickly outdistanced 
all others in the Territories. Speaking in London in 1884, 
Alexander Begg said: “In my opinion this-place, owing to 
the vicinity of the great cattle ranches to the south and the 
fine agricultural land surrounding it, is destined to be one of 
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the most important cities in the North-West. . . . Altogether 
I am inclined to,place great faith in the future of Calgary”.^ 
The Canadian Pacific Railway -Company surveyed"' a new 
town site west of the T^bow Ri'^er, and in 1884 the sale of 
lo'ts begari. Those who had establishedothemselves east of 
that river moved over, and b'eforg the^close of the year the 
new town was already assuming an air of permanence. 

■ Visitors who passed over the new failway were all impressed 
by its beautiful settingand its great econoijiic possibilities. 
“Calgary is considered the Qtieen City of the Far West and 
is by far the most prosperous and liv^y place in the Terri¬ 
tories. Ifstands, or reposes, in a basin, which is walled in by 
precipitous banks, and appears to be surrounded by a couple 
of foaming; rushing, tumbling torrents of purest glacier 
water, namely the Bow and Elbow Rivers which here unite. 
A,^decade has not passed since the buffalo grazed in the valley 
and' now there are stone buildings,' theatre, rink, town-hall, 
churohes, and banks and many costly and comfortable 
residences.’’T The same’ writer says of Southern Alberta: 
“There is^not the least doubt that the district of Alberta’’ 
(which meant for him Southern Alberta) "is the garden of 
the North-West. It is peerless among th^attle countries of 
the world. I can unhesitatingly advise anyone to go there. 
The class of settlers, too, is im'mensely superior to that in 
Assiniboia and Saskatchewan. This region was familiarly 
known as 'God’s country’ among us.’’® Just before the close 
of- the pioneer period this flattering estimate of Southern 
Alberta and its people, was supported by no less an authority 
than Lord Minto, who, on a visit to the West, was very much . 
takpn with this region. “The members of my staff laugh at 
me becausV I say that if I began life over again I would 

‘ “ Seventeea Years in the Canadian North-West.” A paper read at the 
Royal Colonial Institute on April 8, 1884. (London, 1884.) 

* Donkin, J. G., Trooper and Redskin tn the Far West, p. 198. 

’ Ibid. p. 199. 
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choose the Bow River country for a home.”^ Calgary grew 
very slowly during the ’eightie^ and ’nineties, but its growth 
was solid, and by 1906 it had a population of eleven thousand 
nine hundred and sixty-sev,en. 

The town site of Lethbridge was staked out in 1885, and 
named after Mr, William Lethbridge, the first President of 
the North-Western Coal and Navigation Company. The 
-town was well planned, with broad streets a hundred feet 
wide, and was provided with a ten-acre open space in the- 
centre, where bull-teams would be able to turn. When that 
picturesque and noisy method of tra’nsport had disappeared, 
the turning-ground was used as a sports field and was'finally 
laid out as a public park. Although miners were at work 
before the end of 1885, it was not until 1887 that the Police 
quarters were completed, and Steele was able to move in with 
his men. By that time Lethbridge was already a busy colliery 
town of some two thousand inhabitants, and.train-loads of 
coal were sent out daily. Like coal-mining towns the world 
over, tSe fortunes of Lethbridge experienced violent fluctua- • 
tions. In the ’nineties for example,' when the markets'for its* 
staple production began to fail, it went through some very 
difficult years, and it was the first toWii in the Territories to 
feel the effects of industrial conflict. In still another way 
Lethbridge became a sign and a warning for other parts- of 
the North-West, as it illustrated what might be expected 
from an unrestricted system of immigration. Captain Deane 
states that it was necessary to publish all public notices in 
some half-dozen different languages, in order- to be sure that 
they would be understood by all, and his annual reports bear 
ample testimony to the danger of-gatherifig together, in-one 
community, representatives of so many different nationalities;. 
As the ranching industry developed in its .section of the ^ 
ss ^untry, I^thbri^lge became an important distributing and 
, Minto: A Memoir, p. 193. (London, 1924.) 
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shipping centre, and was thus less affected by fluctuations 
in the coal trade. Its population remained fairly constant 
throughout the period, and by 1905 it had two thousand 
three hundred and thirteen inhabitants. 

Medicine Hat is the translation of the Indian word 
“Saamis”, the Blackfoot name for the head-dress of a 
medicine man. The reason for applying the term to this 
particular place seems to be a matter of doubt, as several 
explanations have been given. Of these, the most probable 
is that the name was originally appliet^ to a hill situated to 
‘ the east of the town, which resembled a medicine man’s hat, 
and that it was given to the town which came into existence 
on the appearance of the railway. It has also been associated 
with a battle between the Blackfeet and the Crees, with the 
slaughter of a pkrty of white settlers, and with thife rescue of 
a young squaw from the South Saskatchewan byya Blackfoot 
brave. Whatever the meaning of the nairie itself, there is no 
doubt about the origin of the town, for it wa^the coming of 
the railway which first called it into existence^and, like many 
others of its kind, it seems almost to have sprung up over¬ 
night. When Principal Dawson was th^e in 1883, he was 
impressed with the developments which had already taken 
place, for'he states that the town then contained two photo¬ 
graphers, three or four billiard-rooms and large shops where 
everything required by a frontier community was to be had.^ 
With the eastward extension of the ranching district, 
Medicine Hat before the end of the pioneer period, became 
an.important “cow tojvn”. This, coupled with the discovery 
of coal in its neighbourhood almost as soon as it was founded, 
and still more, the fact that great stores of natural gas lay 
beneath it, justified its title the “town that was born lucky”. 
Like the other towns of the Territories, the growth of 
Medicine Hat during the early days w^s slow, but by 1905 
I ^ Proceedings Rdyal Colonial Institute,211. 
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yith its three thousand and twenty inhabitants it ranked as 
■ the third in-stze in the new Province of Alberta. 

Shortly after the establishment of these towns, the Press 
made its appearance, and a very vigorous Press it was, as 
might be expected in a country of mounted policemen and 
cowboys. The first paper published in the south was the 
Macleod Gazette, which began to appear in September 1882 
under the direction of two ex-mounted policemen, Messrs. 
E. T. Saunders and C. E. D. Wood. It was a four-page 
paper, each page of which contained four colujnns. A copy 
dated'April 24, 1883, which is still extant, devoted seven of 
its sixteen columns to local and general news, while the fact 
,t^t the journal contained advertisements from places as 
mdely scattered as Benton, Walsh and Calgary, testified to 
the importance of Macleod as a distributing centre at that 
time. The Benton, Fort Macleod and Calgary Mail, Pas- ■ 
senger and Express Line announced its time-table in the 
advertisement columns, for the departures of its four-horse 
coaches north and south. The South-Western Stock Associa¬ 
tion offered substantial rewards for anyone who assisted in 
the identification of those responsible for maliciously starting 
pfairie-fires, as well as for the apprehension of horse and 
cattle thieves. The editorial of this date referred to the subject 
of education; “A largemumber of children are running'wild' 
with no opportunity of receiving even the first rudiments 
of ordinary education. ... If Pincher Creek and iJiacleod 
with the surrounding country unite, a first-class school could 
be started."” In 1884, the Gazette was enlarged to a four- 
column six-page paper, and a new press, which was brought 
up the Missouri and overland to Macleod, was installed, 
before the new engine was set up, the motive power was 
supplied by a number of Indian braves. When everything 
was'ready for a new edition, the Indians stripped to a loin¬ 
cloth, entered the pressroom%nd -sat down in stolid silence 

" y 
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'm,3 row, with their backs to the wall. Each warriot in,.turn 
rose, gave the handle of the machine a few turns and retired 
■’ to his pia^on the floor while his neighbour repeated -the 
■ process, and it is said that it took at least a dozen braves to 
complete the job." 

0 n August I., 1883, T. B. Braden and A. M. Armour, 
with a future Canadian Prime Minister, the Hon. (after¬ 
wards Sir) Mackenzie Bowell, as printer’s devil, produced 
the first number of the Calgary Weekly Herald, Mining and 
Ranch Advocate, a four-page paper whose sheets were less 
than foolscap size. .The first numbers were printed in a 
cramped tent on the banks of the Elbow River, but such 
mundane considerations as limited accommodatio n-and nn-^ 
certain financial'support did not diminish-the lofty inten¬ 
tions of the editor. In his first editofial he wrote; “The duty, 
then, and pleasure of the Herald will be, categorically this: 

\ The collection of all news items of local interest. The en¬ 
couragement and support of all legitimate and manufacturing 
enterprises. . >. The encouragement of all measures, religious 
and-moral, intended for the welfare of the community. The 
- exposure of all species of vice and immorality that come to our 
kl^owledge. The exposure of any measure or acts on the part 
/ of individuals, colorations or governments, which appear J:o 
j be framed against the true interests of the place, people or 
Vdistrict. Thoroughly independent in the_ matter of politics, 
^always ready to give credit to one and all, irrespective of 
creed, colour, race or politics, whose efforts may be worthy of 
"T^cognition, but under no^ circumstances neutral. Having 
alwaysThcocourage of its convictions, the Herald will not 
be afraid to speak out its mind freel]^hen there are wrongs 
to be redressed, or ihanifest abuses to be reprimanded.’’^' 

' Among the activities which the high-minded editor of the 
Herald believed to lae detrimental to.public morals and the 
^ The Calgary Herald, Fortieth Anniversary Number, 
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common good, was the existence of a rival journal. The 
Nor' Wester was started in 1884, and tha Herald at once' 
engaged it in. a most unedifying contest, considering the 
virtuous flourish of'trumpets with which it had made its 
debut; “Let us whisper a word in your ear, Mr. Nor’ Wester. 
We conduct our business on business principles. We pay our 
hands every Saturday night. We do not get credit from the 
stores and then compel the proprietors to take their pay in 
printing. We do not make the boast the Government will see 

us through and that the people of Calgary can go to-!” 

The smug, self-satisfied attitude adopted by the Herald 
during the early years must have proved very distressing to 
others, b^des the editor of the Nor' Wester. It is a matter of 
regpefmat the files of that journal have disappeared, for it 
v^ld be interesting to read the editorial which induced the 
virtuous editor of such a" paragon of journalistic excellence 
as the Herald proclaimed itself, to write: “We have never 
seen equalled among all our exchanges, good, bad or in¬ 
different, the bombast, egotism and literary bravado charac¬ 
teristic of that paper. iFfom the first appearance of that 
sheet, there have pervaded its columns the emanations of a 
newspaper pugilist. . . . Henceforth it is our intention to 
allow the wailing and whining of the Nor' Wester to die 
upon the air. . . . Such a paper will not lessen our circula¬ 
tion. We have no time for scarining the dictionary of spiteful 
epithets. ... A nobler mission and a grander ideal is' 
ours... . . Adieu!, Wot-’ Wester, adieul" ^ 

The Medicine Hat Times first began to appear in 1884^ 
with Mr.'Armour, who had by that'time terminated his con¬ 
nection with the Calgary Herald, as its first editor. This 
pion’eer journalist never seems to have been discouraged by 
small beginp,ings. It has already been seen that the first 
number of the Calgary Herald produced in a tent. The 
first number of the Medicine Hat Tunes, a two-sheet wefekly. 
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fifteen inches by ten in size, was sent out from a disused box 
car, .which served the editor both as newspaper office and 
residence. The Lethbridge News was first published in 1885, 
under the editorship of Mr. E. T. Saunders, and compared 
with .its contemporaries, its history was uneventful. 

The task-of the editor in the early days was not easy, for 
the public which he served demanded clear, hard-hitting 
editoj-ials,, which, unless he Avas careful, might land him in 
gaol. Indeed*this fate actually befell at least-two Territorial 
editors, one of whom, Mr. Cayley, was destined to play a 
noted part in Territorial politics, and in his latbr life to adorn 
the Bench. When not conducting a furious campaign against 
a rival publication, or indulging in a long-distqpce bombard¬ 
ment of Regina or Ottawa, the editor was mildly expostulat¬ 
ing with subscribers who did not subscribe, and reminding 
them that he had to conduct his business on- a cash basis. 
In 1887, the Calgary Herald was taken over' by a new.pro- 
prietor, and it is significant that he announced, that hence¬ 
forward the paper would ’ be conducted as a business con-, 
cern, and not as a charitable institution. These journals 
frequently changed hands, and apparently there were many 
potential editors in’ the country. On one- occasion, for ex- * 
ample, the proprietor and editor of the Medicine Hat Times 
got tired of his work, so he induced a man who was obvi¬ 
ously without a penny in the world to take it over. It was 
typical of the West in those days, that this apparent tramp - 
turned out to be an able journalist and business man. 

Before the close 'of the period. Southern -Alberta was 
served by several papers, of which these were the pioneers. 
During the ’eighties and ’nineties they did not devote all 
their time to vitriolic attacks upon each other, but d'd much 
to mobilise public opinibn, a very difficult task in a pioneer¬ 
ing community. Whatever a more critical generation may. 
think of them, these early journals were not desjDised by the 
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people whom they served. Often for weeks and months at a 
time, the local paper which had to be brought from a dis¬ 
tance of over a hundred miles or more along some lonely 
trail was the only link the isolated settlers had with the out¬ 
side world. In the unending round of ranch or farm work, 
the arrival of a newspaper was an important event, no matter 
how small its size and how parochial its outlook. 

Pioneering in Southern Alberta was probably not so hard 
as it had been in old Ontario, where the settler had literally 
to hew his farm out of the living forest. A long journey 
through the woods on,foot was .frequently necessary when 
supplies were required, and many ^n Ontario pioneer 
carried his flour on his back for fifty miles over a forest 
trail. Often.the lonely immigrant was obliged to paddle for 
days down a deserted river or along the shore of a gigantic 
' lake, to reach the settlements. In Alberta', on the other hand, 
there was no difficulty about transport, for, except when the 
rivers were in flood, the whole prairie was an open road. 
Still, the Alberta pioneers had their own full share of priva¬ 
tion and hardship. Surely few things can be more over¬ 
powering for a stranger than the immensity of the prairie, 
when for iniles in all-directions there is nothing to be seen 
but an' unending succession of lonely hills or a flat expanse . 
of plain. The settler’s loneliness is increased by the fact that 
he can see, beyond the shadow of a doubt, that h'e is abso¬ 
lutely ailone, a certainty which the backwoodsman, sur¬ 
rounded by the forest, never has. The little shack that has 
been built with such labour, sinks into utter insignificance 
in that vast ocean of emptiness, and its builder realises his 
puniness as he has neve'r realised it before. It was bad 
enough in the summer, when there was work to do and when 
the prairie was astir with life, but in the winter it often be¬ 
came'almost unendurable. The new settlers had to learn the 
ways of the prairie. They had to accustom themselves to the 
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blazing heat of its summer days, the. extreme' cold of the 
winter, the sudden v^iations in temperature and the deadly 
fury of the blizzard. - ' 

It was.on the women, how:ever, that -pioneer life laid its'- 
heaviest hand and left its most abid'ing mark. The men,- 
forced to live in the open, to ride, to herd cattle and.meeting' 
constantly with their neighbour^, generally found' the life 
pleasant^ even though tfi^! crops failed or ste.ers did'not fetch 
a good .price. But for the women it was often otherwise’.-The 
majority of them were obliged-to spend their live's.in a p6ase-' 
less round of laborious duties-, within t.He .walls of a,.tiny 
-shack, and the struggle to maintain -a'semblance of ciyiiised 
existence became almost insupportable. 'Thdre they spent 
their lives, there they bore and nurtured tdieir children, .often ' 
\ with no Skilled medi6al .adviser within fifty or- a hundred 
\ miles. At round-up or harvest time,'or whenfthe men-folk'- 
Were driving the cattle to the nearest shipping'stati'on, tlley.‘ 
were left alone for days at a time. 'V^ith stories of Frog Lake 
and Fish Creek massacres fresh in their minds; there was, 
nothing to keep them company but the dreary moaning qf 
the prairie Wirid in the dry grasses and, about the buildings, 
or, irt\he still; cold nights, the lugubrious yelp of coyotes to 
add thfe last touch to their loneliness.and desolation. 

Doctors' 4 'ere scarce eveh in the towns, and in the coimtry 
many a district had to subsist as best it could without them,' ' 
so that the struggle against disease had to be carried on by 
the settlers themselves, aided perhaps by gome medical 
manual of the simplest kind. Women were frequently the' 
doctors for their own families, .arid usually there was one in 
a district with sufficient skill to assist at the birth of the 
pioneers’ children. One. lady, Mrs. Finnig^n of Gleichen, 
who acted as community doctor in that district, helped to 
bring thirty babies into the world. For those who were so 
unwise as to develop a toothache, there was nothing, for it 
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but tKe-crudest methods, unless the district was fortunate 
enough fo have such ladies as Mrs. Lyncli-Stauntbn of 
Fincher Creek andMrs.";Finnigan of Gleichen, both of whom 
wielded the.forceps in a thoroughly professional manner. ^ 
Hundreds “bf instances of their-hardships could be giyen, 

. but' one rhust sdffice. In the 'middle o.f winter a woman 
. realised that her three children were suffering from diphtherias. 

■ Her husband was. away and would not be back fory^everal. 
days. -There was no one within several miles and, of course, 
it "was before the time of the telephone. She could not leave 
her. children alone, and she dare not take them/with her to 
her nearest neighbour, lest they, should spread/the disease. 

' There was therefore nothing for it but "hitch-up the horse, 

. put him into the cutter, yrrap .the children in buffalo robes, 
and. with the short winter day drawing to its close and the 
bliz2iard beginnirig to rise,-start for the town, some twenty- 
five niiles away. [There was just a chance that she might thus 
be able to save -her children’s lives, for sh^ knew that by 
remaining at home she would be certain to lose them. 

Pioneering,'ho-wever, was not all hardship and privation. 
Many- families were reared in perfect health, and There was 
much to break’the monotony of'the life. Old Timers still 
recall the joyous dances of the old days, whe^'^th^ettlers 
for .miles about gathered in some school dr farmhouse to 
darice the night away; and only went hom.e, in time to do 
-the “chores’’’. The negro had not yst becdirie the dancing- 
master of the world, and "in, the "West the sqhare dance was 
universal. Many consider that there was a^ much" pleasure, 
and more arl, in the quadrilles and schottisches as in the 
foxtrots .and charlestons of the modern age, with their com¬ 
plete'surrender of everything, traditional,‘and indigenous to 
all-pervading jazz. Hour after' hour, the fiddler played the 
old familiar-tunes, while the master of ceremonies, or “caller- 
off”, as he was styled"; always a valued member of- the 
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community, guided the couples through the intricate mazes 
of the dance by his jingling'rhymes: 

First two gents cross over and by the lady stand, . 

Next two gents cross over and take her by the hand; 

Swing the comer lady and balance to partners all, 

Swing your own fair lady and promenade the hall. 

Or again; 

Ladies lead up to the right jof the ring, 

And when you get there you may balance and swing; 

Then back to your place, remember the call. 

Tout Ic monde left and promenade all. 

In summer time, what with horse-racing, picnics in abund¬ 
ance, good hunting and incessant healthy work, the majority 
of the settlers were usually too busy to feel lonely. Quilting 
bees and other such co-operative efforts which brought them' 
together, did much to soften the asperities of the life for the 
women arid girls. Polo was introduced in the Pincher Creek 
district shortly after the ranchers established^ themselves 
there. Tennis clubs appeared in various places, ice-hockey 
and baseball in the towns, and on the open range there was 
always the excitement of a round-up. 

When nothing else was going forward, the latest blunder 
of the most recently arrived remittance-man futnished ample 
material for conversation. In most cases these young men 
were not nearly so bad, or so mad, as they tried to convince 
themselves and other people that they were. Some of them 
were degenerate weaklings, who would have been out of 
place in any community, and were conspicuously so in the 
West of that time. For the most part, however, they were 
high-spirited young men who, because they grew weary of 
the ordered existence of the old country and the rigid con¬ 
ventions of a highly respectable Victorian home, or because 
they brokp some canon of middle-class 'propriety, were 
shipped off to the West. Two or three years in the ranks of 
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material for a new country, and the majority of them ulti¬ 
mately made the best of settlers. They were raw when they 
came to the North-West, and as they understood they had a 
role to play (the role of the greenhorn who always does things 
backwards), they usually had enough sense of humour to 
play it with zest. With all their faults, tl^ey were good men to 
have, and it is to be regretted that more of the remittance- 
man type are not being sent (out to-day. Western Canada 
could easily do without thousands .of the offscourings of 
Eastern European peasantry, with their slave mentality and 
their traditions of oppression, if their places could, be filled 
by young Englishmen of education and courage, .such as 
the majority of the remittance-men were. The West cojild 
well afford to receiv^ a few of the weaklings ^mong them, 
knowing well that the majority had in them the' blood that 
has made England the greatest colonising country the world 
has known. 

In addition to the remittance-men, others came to Alberta 
from Great Britain and many also from Eastern Canada. 

. They came 4 o the country from various motives, some be¬ 
cause they wanted to make money, spfg^ because iljl3£y were 
tired of city life, and some—and these we|^the true pibpeers ■ 
—^because they desired to be at thepbegmning of things. 
XThey were drawn from.all classes afid.mumbered m^ong 
them^members of well-known families in the .East arid .'the. 
Old Country, representatives of the solid British roiddl.e- 
class and the British working man, together with a wide 
assortment of Canadians, including a disproportionate 
representation, if it is possible to have too much of a good’ 
thing, of the ubiquitous men from Bruce.^ But whatever 
their origin, once they arrived in the West, distinctions of 

' Bruce County, Ontario, populated mainly by Highland Scottish immi¬ 
grants, , , ■ 
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birth and culture were^laid aside and there was among them 
a true feeling of oneness, developed by their isolation and 
the consciousness that they were all engaged in laying the 
foundations of a new country. For these people, the stream 
from Eastern Europe that began to flow into the West.at 
the end of the ’nineties was not wholly welcome, though they 
knew that the country had to be filled, and for a short time 
after 1900, the Arnerican flood made many of them feel that 
the distinctively British character which they had given to 
Southern Alberta was in danger of being lost, but these 
latter soon made the best of Canadians. 

In less than the lifetime of one generation, the pioneers 
. made of a barren land, inhabited by untamed savages, a 
good inheritance for all who should come after them. The 
pioneer period was hard, but it was, for those who knew iit, 
a heroic age. Some of the Old Timers have left a name 
behind them that will be remembered, but others have no. 
memorial except the country which they hel^d to make. 
Poverty came to many, wealth to a few, but p^r or rich, 
they showed an example of fortitude in adversity and sober 
faith in the' future of Alberta, which their children will do 
well to follow. 
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-Company', 181, 190, 191, 263, 

, 316, 319 - ' 

North-West Company, 38, 40, 46, 49, 
-193 

North-West Council, 267, 275, 277-9, 
281, 290, 308 

North-West Legislative Assembly, 
278-81, 288, 290, 292-3, : 

299-307. 308, 309 

North-West Territories Act, 1875, 
283,287,290,311,313 
North-West Territories Act, 1880, 


tfon Act, 1886, 297, 300 
North - West Territories, Supreme 
Court of, 288, 289 

North • West Transportation, Navi¬ 
gation and Railway Company, 
182 
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Old Man’s River, ^7, 99, 137, 138 
(footnote), 208, 210, 316 
Oliver, F., 123, 29I, 313 ■ 

Olsen," H., 194, 199 
Ontario, 2, 205, 206, 211, 213, 229, 
2'3i, 233, 276, 295, 325 • 

Oregon, 50, 233, 234 
Ottawa, 84-6, 96, 120, 141, 153, 165, 
202, 241, 246, 275,-278, 286, 287, 
290-91, 293, 296-7, 300,302, 305, 
308,311,34- ' - 

Pallisen, Captain, 19, 44, 51-4, 93-4, 
142, 182, 21,1,’237, 248,,'252-3, 
262 

-Paskoya (Pasquia), Fort, 27,29, 30,^3 
Pearce, W., 205, 243, 255 
Pelly, Fort, 117 
Pembrina River, 89 
• Perry, Commissioner, 114, 227^8 
Pe-to-pe, 44 
Pie-a-Pot, 111, 187 
Piegan Post, 41, 42 
Pincher Creek, 2, 157, 168, 192, 194, 
212, 213, 234, 274, 321, 327, 328 
Pinkham, Bishop, 265 
Pitt, 78, 91, 142 
Poe, Dr., 192 

Police, Act establishing, 1873, 83-5 
Police, Royal North-West Mounted, 
22, 28, 61, 65, 71, 76, 78-9, 81, 
82-135, 144-9, 15-S-71, 187, 191, 
193-S, 200, 203, 206, 212, 223-34, 
262, 267', 293, 316, 317, 319, 32 
Police Pensions Bill, I2i_ 

Porcupine Hills, 54, 79, 137, 138-9 
(footnote), 210, 216, 263, 316 
Portage la Prairie, 79 
Postal Service,.191-2 
Potts, Jerry, 96-7, 144 . 

Prairie fires, 111-12, 115, 175, 189, 
, 219-20, 222 

Presbyterians, 190, 266, 272 ' 
Provincial status, 299, 307-15 
Public Instruction, Cdundl of, 279 

Qu’-Appelle, 180 
Quarantine, 203-5, 231 
Queen Victoria, 90, 132, 133,. 135, 
140, 167’ 

Railways: 

Calgary and Edmonton, 188, 190, 
192 
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Railways {contd .)— 

Canadian Pacific, i, 107-9, 
'I3S-9 (footnote), 151, 17s, 179- 
192, 203, 204, 212, 220, 228-30, 
233. 235. 241. 247. 248, 256, 259, 
263, 292, 316-18 - 

Crow’s Nest line, 172, 190, 235, 
239. 264, 317 

Dunmore to Codlbanks, 190 
Great Northern system,- 264 
’Pacific, 57, 1S3, 191 , 

Ranches: 

Bar U, 208, 247 
Barwis, 233 

Cochrane, 208-10, 223, 233, 247- 
Critchley, 233 
Cross, A. E., 208 
____0^y, 208, 211 ° 

Rajvlinson, 233-- 

Stewart, 213 ' 

Stimson, 233 
- Teton, 235 
Winder, 208 

Ranching, cattle, 193-231, 241-5 
Ranching, horse', 232-7 
Ranching, sheep, 237-40 
Red Crow,'139 (footnote), 171 
Red River, 5, 43, 44, 50, 56, 57, 84, 
85, 88, 91,, 95, 142, 180, 183, 
237, 265, 266, 268 

Red River Setdement, 51, -180, 182, 

193 

Red Deer, 245 

Red Deer River, i, 30, 32, 33, 38-40, 
52, 54, 137. 145. 174, 188, 193, 

, 247, 261, 262, 267 
Regina, 117, 119, 280, 289, 292, 296- 

298, 30s,-308, 324 

Remittance-men, 328-9 
Reserves, Indian, I09, 136-7, 137-9 
(footnote), 141, 149, 150, 154, 
15s, 163, 168, 169, 170, 173- 
Blackfoot, 37, 138 (footnote), 165, 
167, 171 

Blood, 137, 139 (footnote) 

Piegan, 137, 138-9 (footnote) 

Sarsi, 137, 138 (footnote) 

Stony, 137, 139 (footnote), 157, 172 
Responsible government, 299-307 
Riet, Louis, 165, 168 
Riet Rebellion, 24, 59, 84, 88, 117.-18, 
165, 168, 169, 17s, 229, 248, 269, 
285, 292 

Robertson, James, 266, 273 


Robertson-Ross, Colonel, 77, 78,-82, 

84 , . ’ 

Rocky Mountains, 2, 5, 6, 25, 26, 29, 
43, 46, 55, 56, 79, 107, 139 (foot¬ 
note), 175, 185, 186, 192, 214, 

249, 253, 264 

Rocky Mountain House, 38, 39, 41, 
- 42, 53, 179, 269 . 

Roman Catholics, 190, '265,-272,''274, 
276, 283^ 

Roman Catholic nursing sisters, 273 - 
Roman Catholic schools, 277 
Round-ups, catde, 213-17,'247, 326' 
Round-ups,' horse, 236-7 
' Royal, Lieutenant-Governor, 303 
Rundle, R. T., 266, 267 , 

Rupert’s Land, 55, 56, fo, 257, 265, 

Russell, Lord John, 49 

St. Boniface, Bishopric of, 265 
- St. Mary’s River, 69, 139 (foptnote), 
239, 258 

Saskatchewan,'20, 50, 5,1, 56, 180, 
183, 265, 267, 289,.29I, 297, 312, 
313,318 ’ 

Saskatchewan, Forks pf, 25, 33, 52, 

. ,179, 193, 269 ■ 

Saskatchewan, Fort, 180, 181 
Saskatchewan, North, 5, 24, 27, 29, 
30,39, 42, 5 L 53, 60, 74, 78, 175, 
179-81, 184 

Saskatchewan, ,Soudi,'2, 24, 27, 29, 

■ 30, 37, 39, 49, 41, 52-4, 93 , 137, 
174, ^79-8i, 195, 216, 239, 312, 

' 320 

Saskatchewan, River, 26, 297 30, 34, 
36, 41, 43, 48, -SI-3, 56, 57, 77, 
78, 108, 112, 117, 143, 165, 179, 

' 186, 188, .193, 292 

Saskatchewan Herald, 289 
Saunders, Colonel, 224, 247 ^ 

Saunders, E. T., 321, 324 ^ 

School districts, 189 . ' 

School land, 257, 283-4 
Schools, Indian,'269,-275 
ScoUen, Father, 127, 130,- 274, 317 
.Scott, W., 283 
Selby-Smith, General, 131 
. Selkirk, Lord, 56 
Selkirk setdement, 266 
Senate, 297, 305 

Separate schools, 275-80, 288, 299 
..Sheran, Nicholas, 262 
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Sifton, Sir Clifford, 283, 310 
Simpson, George, 22, 43-4, ,49,'60, 
252 _ . 

Sittirig Bull, I46_- 
Slide;Out,-Fort, 65, 243 
^ Smallpox, 19, 66-7, 146 
Smythe, Major Carmichael, 182 
Snake Creek, 215 
Snookuni Jim, 68 
South Branch House, 39, 52 
, Southesk, Lord, 20, 142 
South-Western Stock Association,’321 
Spencer Brothersj.226 
Spitzee Cavalry,-67 
Spitzee, Fort, 65 
Spitzee River, 65 ' 

Stand-ofif, Fort, 65 
Stanley, Lord, 49, 183 
' Steamboats, 179, 180-81 

Steele, Colonel, 20, 64, 88, 97, no, 
■ .1^,157,161,165,166,317,319 

Stock, Inspector of, 203 
Stocken, H. W. G., 271 
Stockers, 205, 231, 245 
Strange', General, 233 , ' 

Strathcona, Lord, 186,'270 ' 
String-team, 177 

Sun Dance, 7, 20-21, 146, 157-8. 272 
Sun River, 68 
Swan River, loi, 289 
’Syndicate, 1^5-6 , • 

Synge, Lieutenant, 1IS2 

j Tache, Bishop, 268 
Taylor, Kamoose, 67, 71, 99 
Telegraph line, 192 
Territorial Government, 221, 279, 282 
Texas, 223 
Thibault, Father, 268 
Thompson, David, 8, 10, li, 13, 16, 
17. 19, 33. 34-9, 40, 41, 42-3. 53, 

73,’i27, I2’9,^i 

191- 


307 

Thompson River, 24 
Tims, Archdeacon, 173, 271-3 
Tincup Joe, 103 
Toronto, 88, 182 , 

Torrens system,'255 


Travoys, 174 

Treaty Number Seven,' 131-41, 149, 
153-5, 167, 168,171, 194, 269 
Trivett, S., 270’ 

Umfreville, Edward, 261 
United Stat'es, 48, 56, 62, 63, 66, 71, 
78, 79, 82, 108, ni, 112, 123, 
145, 147, 152, I55,--758, 160-62; 
166. 184-6, 193, 205,_ 212, 224, 
226, 231, 235-7, 239,' 241, 257, 
259, 261, 281 = » - . 

United States Indian Department, 

139 

Utah, 191, 258 

Van Home, Sir W., 270 
Vavasour, 44, 48 
Very, Dr., 266 
Victoria, 79, 181 
Vigilantes, 66, 225 

Walker, Colonel, 88,^178,-209^10^ 
Walsh^JEortj-TlT^fib, 156, 321 
"■Walsh, Inspector, 98 
Warre, 44, 48^ 

West Butte, 96, 144 

West, John, 265 

Western Stock Association, 213 

Whisky traders,-63-6, 68, 71-8, 93, 

- 94, 98, 99, 101, 103-7, 108, 115, 

119, 127-30, 145, 146, 160, 187, 
194. 19s. 234. 269 

Whoop-up, F,ort, 64, 68, 72, 80, 81, 
94,'96-9, 116, 179 
Winder, Superintendent, 148 
Winnipeg, 100, 120, 121, ■'125, 185, 

^ 192, 211, 261-3, 288 

Wiimipeg Transport Company, 181 
Wolfers, 66-8,^20^ 
WolseleyJExpediS^, 87 ' . 

‘ilvesr220-22, 237, 289 
Wood, C. E. D., 321 '''\ 

Wood End Depot, 91 
Wood M'ountain, 91, 92, 116, 117, 145 , 
Woodpecker, 262 . 

Yale, 185 ' ' 

Yellowhead Pass, 184 
York, Fort, 30, 33. 36 
Yukon, 118, 125 
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